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Vow Violence 


By Stetson Kennedy Federated Press 

I’ve just come from a preview held on Atianta’s Stone 
Mountain July 23. I packed the Klan robe I used ye | 
investigating the outfit, put my pistol toter’s permit in: 
my wallet, and went. | 

The Kluxers have come a long. way since I attended 
their postwar debut on the same spot two years ago. Then, 
they did everything single-file; this time, they marched 
six abreast. : : 

“The Klan is determined to maintain white au- 
premacy, by peaceful means if possible, but by force if 
necessary!” Green roared. “If civil rights bills are passed, 
blood will flow in the streets!” 

He was cheered not only by the 3,000 robed Kluxers | 
and 700 initiates, but also by some 5,000 spectators, © © q 

Two years.ago, their klavalkade to the mountain cons 
sisted of rattletrap cars. This time, there wers many | 
limousines. . . 

In 1946, it was largely. : a local affair, This year there 

were delegations from 14 states, including Ohio, Penns | 
sylvania, Indiana and California. ees 

Dot Saat Greek ‘wax, introduced, not as Grand 
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real underground railroad,” to 


get out of Georgia, said Walter 
Garland, national staff member 
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Here Sienna whale inother——Charles, 17, and James, 12, 


serving a life sentence for the 7 Georgia | tor legal aspects of the Ingram case sion of the ‘Negro people in this 
self-defense slaying of a white the: as by Mr va F | . intend to carry the mother’s ap- country. The TWO has brought 
giver i : Garland said that the arrest of to give them a vacation and to 


sentenced to die in the eléctric | : | ä 
chair but nationwide protests . the Negro woman and her two work with other groups for free- 
dom on the‘Ingram family.” 
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By ArtShields 8 - << | 1 ae 
Joseph Milton, brother of William Mil ton, murdered Negro Communist of Brook- 

lyn, dramatically denounced his brother’s police killers at a rally in Public School 19 at 
S. Third and Keap Streets, Thursday night. Milton was talking directly at six plain- 
clothesmen from the Bedford Ave. ~ — a — rene 
barged him te go ahead.” . and himself with a heavy ice 

sor oor se sae Soa Beating and questioning went on;|ch@rner when. they didn’t quickly 
One of thém had directed the a might, while the bald-headed |“ up the beer and get out,” 
: sluggers who beat Joseph uncon- man tried to make Joseph “con-jas the man had ordered. A couple 

: scious the night of the murder fess” he had started the fight in ot patrons started throwing 
By Rob F. Hall POINTS TO LEADER * . |the Valen’s bar that brought the at the Negroes, while the 
police, who chased his brother and fought. back, he reported. 


.. WAS — Chai 
HINGTON Chairman Robert A. Taft of the Pointing directly at a chunky, killed him. 4 William Milton was shot in the 


Senate Republican Policy Committee bald-headed detective, Milton said: 
-for the eee of the a ge ae 2 2 w. “That man there, that clean- (CROWD BOOB Cors so ln la pig 
Kress and] head man, had charge of the men | Boos came from the crowd as First St., 100 yards away, two min- 


made it clear no legislation will be adopted to control prices „ aten Inter. 
: pri who beat me. Joseph told how the detectives beat Joseph Milton had not intended 


or provide public housing. The Ohio Senator made his “Another detective said to me: him with two-foot lengths of rub- 
ate debate on the anti-poll tax bill ter against a motion to proceed to Td like to slug you.’ | Milton also told how the Jimcrow|?/#*form when Assemblyman Harry 
when de took the floor to charge | consideration of ER 29, the Bender “That man sitting there told bartender had attacked his brother Aittlesen of the 14th A-D. said: he 
President Truman with responsi- bill to abolish the poll tax, they | would be glad-to help in the fight 

for justice in the Milton case if 


bility for the mounting cost of continued to receive the most con- /. , 6 ‘i — 
living. siderate treatment from the GOP ds ' he had the facts. Milton was asked 
As for the Southern Democratic leadership. : by the chairman then to give the 
: facts. ) 


filibuster against civil rights legis-| ‘This was so marked that after 


lation, Taft denied there was a fil- | Taft's discourse on who's to blame His emotions stopped nim 
ibuster and said he hoped to bring for high prices, Sen. Scott Lucas | reads non eee 


the debate on HE 29 to a close by | (D-Ill) rose to “thank” Taft for é | 
aiding the filibuster. Many fighters for peace will take part in the great Madison TO ABRAIGN JOSEPH 
The Ohioan snapped back that ware Garden rally that opens the Communist Partys national 
convention at 7:30 o’clock Monday night. . 

All 12 members. of the Party’s national board, who were named 
in the Department of Justice’s frame-up indictment, are expected to 
be on hand. . 

been wel: presen William Z. Foster, national chairman of the Party, and Eugene 

Civil Rights group said the plan Sen. ee dikes ere Dennis, general secretary will among the speakers blasting the war- 

indicates the “insincerity” ot the bi- then took the floor and the filibus- presi ol Q ͤ— w os Hct 


police in Brooklyn, is imtreduced. Her 13-year-old 
: sem, Eugene, will be with her. 55 iC cont 
From the White House came the —..... a2 " ; 
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sult of inflation. We are in the 
rs stoned : | | ternal affairs” of the WW W 
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10, (up). Hog prices 5 ii 
level ever recorded at C. 


of $31 a - hundredweight, * 
Wholesale meat prices fell slightly at 
the New Vork market under the pressure 
of Win comumer resistance. 


ee 


Union pickets massed before the Univis Lens Co. plant. 


Mayor L. W. Lohrey asked Gov. 
Thomas J. Herbert in Columbus to 
call out National Guard troops. 

che Governor said, however, he 
. rn 


7.000 were on the picket Ite. 

Several pickets were arrested. 

A mass meeting Friday pledged 
support to the strike ard protested 


Police attacks last Wednesday inl 
blood-drenched pickets to the hospi- 
tal for treatment. Lou Kaplan, UE 
international organizer. was treated 
for scalp lacerations and a broken 
thumb. 


Also clubbed were Lem Marklard, 
president of UE District 7 and an 
international vice president of 
union, Melvin Hupman and his wife 
Pearl, a UE organizer and Paul 
Dunman. D’Ernold Davis, urion at- 
torney, was threatened for trying to 
get the names of police engaging in 
the butchery. Mrs. Hupman and 
Forest Payne, also arrested, were re- 
¢ leased on $1,000 bail each. 

Women pickets were beaten by 
police. Ray Smith, who has an 
artificial leg was forced to give 
up the stick he used as a cane to 
prevent getting clubbed. 
che strike commenced last May 
§ when UE local 768, bargaining 
agent at the plant, voted to strike 
for a wage increase, plant seniority 
and improved working conditions. 


Amsterdam News By 
Raps Davis Arrest 
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Papers Censor War 
Record of Thompson 

The New York Star and the 
Daily Mirrer were the only morn- 
ing newspapers which failed te 


include in accounts of the arrest 


of Robert Thompson, state chair- 
man of the New York Com- 
nist Party, any mention of his 


: heroic war record. ieee 


eee. 
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O. Police used tear gas Friday in the 
fourth attack in five days on CIO United Electrical Workers 


Gi GREEN 


| 


cent higher than last year, 
percent over 1946 and 119 percent 
over the 1935-39 period. 

Consumer and tenant action to 
compel government and congres- 
sional action to bring prices down 


an examination of weekly 
wages. of 900,000 manufacturing 


workers here, the state Labor De- 


partment said their purchasing 
power generally was back to what 
it was in February, 1943. 

Almost 2,000 trade unionists have 


‘jalready purchased tickets for thé 


trip, said Len Goldsmith, national 


e director, and William L. -Patterson, 


national secretary of the Civil 
Rights Congress. The delegation 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Gil Green Rele ased in 


$5,000 Buil by Chicago Judge 


Special te the Daily Worker 


CHICAGO.—Gil Green, state chairman of the Communist Party of Illinois, and 
member of the National Board of the Communist Party, reported to the Chicago office of 
the Federal Commissioner at 12 noon Friday. He appeared in connection with the frame- 


up 
leaders. Green was accompanied | 
by his attorney, Max Naiman. He 
was released immediately on $5,000 
bond. 


Green released the following 
statement to the press: 


I brand the trumped-up charges 
against us as an act of gross moral 
and political debasement on the 
part of the Truman administra- 
tion. Apparently bereft of its 
senses and seeing the hand-writ- 
ing on the wall, the administra- 
tor hopes to salyage its dwindling 
political fortunes by whipping up 
a hew anti-Communist hysteria. 
Truly it can be said “whom the 
Gods would destroy they first 
make mad.” 

We are guilty of no crime what- 
ever. The Communist Party does 
not advocate force and violence 
and its 29 years of existence at- 
tests to this truth. If President 
Truman wants to prosecute those 
who do advocate and practice 
force and violence, he could well 
start with the Southern lynch- 
ers who are members of his own 
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speaker. 


meeting at 46 St. and Greenpoint 


Rap Red-Baiting 


indictments of 12 Communist @— 


the good fight for the common 
people be considered treason—let 
Wall Street and its political 
stooges make the most of it. But 
to my mind this constitutes pa- 
triotism—not the phony dollar- 
a-year variety—but the very. 
highest form of patriotism. 

So will the American people see 
it and history record. , 


Defies Cops on 
Loudspeaker 


Milton H. Friedman, who was 
arrested Thursday night for using 
a loud speaker at an open-air meet- 
ing in Sunnyside, Queens, told the 
press Friday he would continue to 
use loud speakers without police 
permits. 

Friedman, an attorney and Amer- 
ican Labor Party candidate for As- 
sembly, pointed out that it was time 
the police recognize the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court that 


held it was unconstitutional to give: 


the police discretion to grant or re- 
fuse a permit for use of a loud- 


The ALP candidate was arrested 
when he called to order an outdoor 


Ave., Sunnyside, 


7 


By Oppenheim 
George Meisler, vice-president 
of Local. 1250 of the CIO depart- 


State Dept. Says 
Molotov Is 
‘On Vacation’ 


WASHINGTON .—tThe State De- 
partment announced that it had 
received a report from the. Amer- 
ican’ Embassy in Washington that 
Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Mol- 
otov was “on vacation” and thus 
“unavailable” for talks on Berlin. 

Representatives of the United 
States, France and Britain had 
agked for the talks, They were re- 
ported to be prepared to offer dis- 
cussions on Berlin, German and 
other European problems if the 
Soviets would meet the terms laid 
down by the West. 

Michael J. McDermott, State De- 
partment press officer, said that 
the department received a dispatch 
from American Ambassador Walter 
Bedell Smith which reported that 
Mr. Maltov is on vacation.” Smith 
said he was informed that Valerian 
Zorian, Deputy Soviet Foreign 
Minister, was acting Foreign Min- 
ister in Molotov’s absence. 


Robeson to Speak 
At Rally Sunday 


Paul Robeson will address a rally 


day afternoon at 3:30 p.m. at the 
Golden Gate Ballroom. Other 


Getahoun Tesemma. 


for West Indian’ federation Sun- 


| 


speakers will include the Ethiopian} 
delegate to the United Nations, 


| Real wages of wage earners in New York State have 
been driven down to a five-year low by rising prices, the 
State Labor Department reported over the weekend. It 
also disclosed that food prices had risen once more almost 


2 percent during June. Retail food prices are now 14 _ 
439 


Telly Blonde 
Sounds Off 


For Newsreel 


By Mel Fiske 

‘WASHINGTON, D. C.—A spy 
fantasy right from the movie script 
of the Iron Curtain was reeled off : 
today before eager members of an 
investigating committe headed by 
Sen. Homer Ferguson (R-Mich). . 


Spotlighted under a battery of 
movié cameras, the committee fired 
leading questions at their star wit- 
ness, Elizabeth T. Bentley, who rep- 
resented herself as a former Com- 
munist and former leader of .& 
“Communist spy ring.” 

Her story had everything a movie 
writer would drag into a grade 0 
spy thriller. It had secret meet 
ings, large sums of money, men 
and women in high government po- 
sitions, and plenty of Russians. 


Miss Bentley accused two gov- 
ernment workers of membership in 
the “spy ring.” She named William 
Remington, a Commerce Depart- 
ment minor official. The other, a 
Treasury .Department employe, was 
not named. 

Sen. Ferguson, announcing that 
he didn’t want to smear anyone, 
said that Remington would be ques- 
tioned Saturday. Remington has 
been grilled already by the grand 
jury, the FBI, the Un- American 
Committee, and Ferguson’s special 
committee. : 

Dressed in black, and sporting 
two artificial pink roses in her 
brown hair, Miss Bentley looked like 
anything but the “beautiful blonde” 
she was reported to be. 

She said she met Remington and 
other contacts in “secret” places 
and obtained political and military 
information which she lugged to 
New York in shopping begs, and 
eventually, ‘because she couldn't 
carry so much, on microfilms. 

Her meeting places with Reming- 
ton were always in secret, she said. 
They were in drug stores, parks and 
the National Art Gallery. She was 
in contact with three Russians 
whom she knew only as Bill, Jack 
and Al whom she met in secret in 
large New York restaurants. 

She first became involved in the 
“espionage network,” as she called 
it, through Jacob (also known as 
John) Golis, president of the World 
Tourist travel agency, It was be- 
cause she was in “love” with him 
that the Russians trusted her, she 
said. 

Golis, who died in November, 
1943, passed military information 
on to the Russians, she said, while 
other political material was passed 
up to Earl Browder. The informa- 
tion, she reported, came from Army, 
War Production Board, State, Treas< 
ury, Commerce and other depart- 
ments, the White House and Con- 
gress. 

Some of it was secret, such as & 
formula to produce synthetic rub- 
ber out of garbage, she said, 
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it is more than strange that none 
at the Progressive 
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American fascist. movement.“ 
I have never met Miss West, but 


jmired so greatly, and Which led 
bim to the observation that “Your 
people, sir, are a beast.” 
Jefferson would have ‘had an- 
other ‘word for them: for men like 
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New York State Wallace for Presi- 


Young Progressives of America® 
a national viee chairman of 


* 


chairman, who is vice president of 
the Wayne County ClO Couneil: :. 
The people I met here were: 
cream of America’s crop. And if 
you went to the record, it is: avail- 
able in other places besides the 
FBI files — in the hearts of mil- 
lions of our people —: you would 
find the delegates here the most 
selfless, able, and tireless protag~ | 
onists of the democratic way of. 
life, 


2 


* 

YOU WOULD: FIND: men and 
women like Seymour Linfield, na- 
tional director of Youth for Wal- 
lace, a paratrooper in the 10ist 
Airborne Division, like well, 
what's the use. 

After all, I am not trying here, 
to persuade Miss West to change 
her mind: I may as well try to 
convince Westbrook Pegler that.the} 
Declaration of Independence may 

__ (Continued on Page 11), 


Telephone Sounds Alarm 
SEYMOUR, Ind., (UP).—A tele- 
phone turned in a fire alarm at the 
Truman Hotel. An election disin- 
fecting machine got hot and set a 
bed afire, The flames melted the| 
telephone and caused the instrument 
to drop to the floor. That started 
a buzzing signal heard at.the hotel’s 
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die report on a bill based on Tru- 
man’s proposals,’ introduced by Rep. 


Snyder urge. government power to 
control installment buying and au- 
therity for the. Federal Reserve 
Board te require increased bank re- 
serves. 

Sen. Charles Tobey (R-NH) said 
the committee would probably report 
favorably on the proposal for bank 
reserves. 


Scotch Supply Up 
INVERNESS, Scotland, July. 30 


the. season. 


A party of nine in a motorboat 


reported that’ a strange creature 


was disporting himself in Loch 
Morar as their boat passed. One, 
who viewed the monster through: 


‘binoculars, said that it was about 


20 feet long and was moving 
through the water at a rate of 
about five knots. 

Loch Morar is 20 miles west of 
Loch Ness, home grounds of one 


switchboard. 


of Scotland's better-known water 


| monsters. 


Greek Fascists Execute 15 
_ ATHENS, Greece.—Fifteen condemned guerillas — 
nine men and six women—were executed by a fascist 


government firing squad: 
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“Oh, ves. I did,” Miss Beritley re- 


— 


correct,” die ag. 

yd R. Hoey (D-NC), try 
ing to get a técal angie to use, asked: 
Did you “Mave any contact with 


aer 


sel, Wulam Nesers. He ‘nodded 
permission for her reply. ghe looked 
at 


: 


up at Sen. Hoéy and: said: 
On, ven 1 had contact with 


— 


Mary Watkins Price.” 
Price, she said, was Walter 
Lippmann ‘secretary for a short 
time, and would copy Lippmann's 
secret information and hand it~to 
her. Last he heard about Mrs. 
Price, she Bald, was that she was 
m Greensbord, N. C., eonnected 
with the Southern Conference for 
Human Rights; Hoey corrected her 
—Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, he said. 
| “You didn’t know she’s in charge 
of the Wallace party in North Car- 
olina, did you?” 

“No, no,” Miss Bentley replied. 

Miss Bentley was asked by Fer- 


-} guson if she knew of the Joint Anti- 


Fascist Refugee Committee, She 
replied she had never heard of it. 
Remington was defended vigor- 
ously by his former boss, Thomas 
C. Blaisdell, Assistant Secretary of 
}Commerce. Sen. Kenneth Wherry 
(R-Nebr) roared at Blaisdell 
“Would you hire Remington again, 
now that you know about him,” 
Wherry asked. 
;. «Blaisdell. said: “I know nothing. 
Tue man was Cleared as far as in- 
} vestigations are concerned. Al I 
know is that there has deen an 
FBI and Grand Jury investigation. 
Outside of that I know nothing.” 
Attending the hearing were chief 
members of the Un-American Com- 


iday at Lamia, 100 miles north- 
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mittee Tut, Nena Ker! Mundt, and 
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ards Isolate 
—)pondents. 


Soldiers with automatics. slung: on 
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* about attacks on the free 
conveniently ot their crusading 
r was indicted on 


he sgid, were shown- 
the failure of Tam Clark to 


H 
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nists. The Senators were in a hurry 
to get him off the stand as the 
witness rapidly turned into pros- 
ecutor. Midway through the test! 
mony. he had to remind the un- 
comfortable inquisitors that they 
had forgotten to swear him in. 
The indictments of Gates and 
the 11 other Communist leaders, 
however, are based on the same 
bugaboos which have been refuted 
time and again — especially the 
pro seston Sen: cor eee 


noted that even the US. Supreme 
Court in the famous Schneiderman 
case had concluded that Commu- 
nists do not advotate the use of 
force and violence. In that case the 
court tossed out Department of 
Justice attempts to revoke the 
citizenship of William Schneider- 
man. 

Wendell Willkie, who argued the 
case, asserted that the decision pro- 
vented a “thoroughly _illiberal 
precedent” from being established. 

* 

THESE INDICTMENTS, how- 
ever, Gates said, represents an “act 
of desperation by Truman” to hide 
his failure on such questions as 
inflation, peace, housing and civil 
rights. At the same time it is an 
admitted move agate the prog- 
ressive Party. 

“If the administration is really 
concerned about force and violence,” 
Gates declared, “why don’t they 
get the murders of George Polk?“ 
(Polk, CBS correspondent in Greece, 
was found murdered in the Bay of 
Salonika after exposing corruption 
in the fascist-monarchist govern- 
ment.) 

“Why haven’t they moved against 
the Ku Klux Klan, which ‘holds 
open meetings inciting racist viol- 
ence? 

“Why has not a single lyncher 
in modern times been brought to 
justice?” 

. 


„ 
e ee 
to front - page lurid “spy queen” 
stories although charges of espio- 
nage were dropped by the grand 
jury. | 

One attempt to work up a lynch 
spirit was indicated in the publica- 
tion of rogues’ gallery ‘photos in 


convey the impression that the 


Communist leaders were guilty be- | 


fore any trials had even been held. 

“The people will have to put up 
a broad, mass fight to protect their 
rights if they want to guarantee 


the large number of protests from 
all over the country. He was par- 
ticularly proud of the increase in 
the circulation of the Daily Worker 
and The Worker immediately fol- 
lowing the arrests: The “Daily” 
circulation increased by 10,000. The 
Worker by 26,000, 


* 


MINDFUL OF THE BIG JOBS 
ahead, Gates asserted that the “big 
danger now is that in the wake of 
the hysteria engendered by this 
case the Mundt-Nixon Bill will be 
passed.” 

Gates, who joined the Young 
Communist League in 1931, shortly 


Revolt in Company 
Union Brings Strike 


YOUNGSTOWN, O—The com- 
pany union of the Hynes Steel Prod - 
ucts Co. plant on Oakwood Ave. got 
out of hand here as 75 workers walk- 
ed out on strike. 


The dispute centered around a 
demara for additional pay in place 


sponsored by the company. 


Clinton High School in the Bronx, 
picked another flaw in the indict- 
ments, They charge “unlawful” ac- 
tivities to the Communist leaders 
during the period of April and July, 
1945. 

“Why, both Henry Winston (na- 
tional organizational secretary of 
the Communist Party) and I were 
still in the Army at that time.” 


Another veteran against whom an 
indictment was handed down was 
Robert Thompson, holder of the 
Distinguished Service Cross for dis- 
playing outstanding courage in the 
New Guinea fighting. Both Thomp- 


Spanish Civil War as well as World 
War II. They volunteered in both 
wars to uphold and defend with 
their lives the American way of 


of payments into 4 pension plan 


scholastic. honors from DeWitt. 


son and Gates are veterans of the, 


threatened to leave their jobs if a. 


proposed law forbidding civif ser- 
vice strikes is enacted. 


The powerful government and 
municipal workers union voted to 
submit a petition tomorrow oppos- 
ing the no-strike law “suggested” 
by MacArthur in a letter to premier 
Hitoshi Ashida. 


Other labor groups said they 


would appeal to the Supreme Court 


charging that the proposed change 
in the public service law would vio- 
late the new Japanese constitution. 


Laundry Union 


Backs Truman 
INDIANAPOLIS, (UP)—An AFL 
union of 200,000 members endorsed 
President Truman for re-election 
Friday. The International Laundry 
Workers Union announced its sup- 
port “without reservation” of the 


THE FRAUDULENT NATURE of! after graduating with citywide Democratic national ticket. 


“if they can get away with this,” life. | 
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ALL OUT-- 


WADISON 
50. GARDEN 


+ WILLIAM I. FOSTER 
* EUGENE DENNIS 


the convention keynote address 
General .Secretary of the Party, 
charges and indicts the 


* HON. BENJAMIN J. DAVIS 


fighting Communist Councilman, sparks the welcome 
address with an expose of the William Milton murder 


Rally for the freedom of our leaders | 


At the ai National Convention, Communist Party 


* — 


challenges the 


real fomentors of violence 
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Entertainment: 
LAURA DUNCAN 
RADISCHEV DANCERS and 
POLYANKA ENSEMBLE 


Special Guest: 
MRS. IRENE MILTON 
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Program Starts 7:30 P.M. Sharp 
RESERVED SEATS: $2.00, 1.50, 1.00, 80c, 800 (tax incl.) 
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We call for a presidential proe- 
lamation lifting ‘the arms embargo 
in favor of the State of/\Isreel, 

We demand recognition of the 
borders of the State of Israel as’ 

determined by United Nations. par- 

The Progressive Party will work tition plan. We urge that the Unit- 
to realize Franklin Roosevelt’s ideal ed States take the lead in calling 
of the. United Nations as a word fer ecomomic and diplomatic sanc- 
family of nations, by defending its tions against nations guilty of or 
22 oun De ve waded lag wane Ca unpre mR 
Wo support the prompt extension 


: 
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2 — — 


DI 


We -believe that people every- 
nere in the world have the right 
to self-determination. The people ‘of 
Puerto Rico have the right to m 
@Gependerice. The people of the 
V. 8. have an obligation toward 
the people of Puerto Rico to see 
that. they are started on the road 
N * 
Eu DISCRIMINATION 
The Progressive Party condemns 


segregation and discrimination in —Drawn at the convention by staff artist Fred Ellis 


all of ite forms and in all places. * . . ey 
7 full equality for the IE ENTRANCE TO THE GONVENTION HALL 


SPORT COATS and © jjspanis . ABUNDANCE 


SLACKS . r 2 impose thought control, restrict 
Real Values . pe fora.) Wr freedom of opinion, and establish 


Seeing Is Believing We call for à Presidential proc-|* Police state in America. 


Ener eur famous fisting service all forms of discrimination in the House Un - American Activities 


Federal Committee and similar State 


armed services and | 
JOE & PAUL|== ee 
We demand Federal anti-lynch,|the wrongs which these committees 
have perpetrated upom thousands 


of loyal Americans. working for: the. 
realization of democratic ideals. 
| We pledge to eliminate the cur- 
rent. “Loyalty” purge program and 
to reestablish standards for govern- 
ment service that respect the rights 
of Federal employees to freedom ot 
eee 
gase in political activity. 
We demand that the Federal 
asain anne wom 
; Government agencies desist from 
5 ASSOC Al F the arr aoe oe 
GIFT Foop |= unt 5 155 
| We demand an end to the pres- 
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for those who disagree with the practices and policies of a violation of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. Thus 


Gis er party politicians. » « «fascism comes closer in America. | 
Twelve men, leaders of the Communist Party, have With the attack upon the Communist Party, the 
weakening of the trade unions (Taft-Hartley), the con- 


been indicted, ted and ed with the “crime” of 
im » arres and charged wi sees sm kg tinued and spreading assaults upon the rights of the Negro 


p. in the Communist Party. For the first time people and the growth and incitement of anti-Semitism, 
in American history the attempt has been made to outlaw our nation is on the. brink of enslavement. 


a legal political party, merely because its program differs Today it is the Communist Party leaders. . To 
with that of the political parties in power. This is clearly morrow it will be you.. 


eir Freedom Worth $10 To You? 


of $11, not $9, but . $10 from EVERY reader Money is URGENTLY needed for millions of leatleta, 
of The orker will help provide the ammunition in his newspaper advertisements, radio programs, sound trucks, 
igi for the Bill of Rights and the Constitution. mass ‘meetings and to provide the finest legal talent 
DON’T LET THESE MEN DOWNI 
Rush Your $10 Today to: 
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Amr ia a. time for e 1 millions of Amer- 
icana last week drank a toast to the newly-founded 


Progressive Party. 
Many a harrassed house: wife, digging deep into her 


pocketbook for the diminishing dollar to buy groceries, 
to pay the rent, welcomed the party. She sees it as a 


party of the Common Man. 

Many a mother, heartsick that her teen age boy was 
ee e to go into the army, blessed the Wallace- 
Taylor ticket. She sees it as a: party of peace. 

Many a Negro, burning with indignation at his 
second class status, acclaimed the new party. He sees 
it as a party that meant democracy when it said it. He 
had just seen its ‘vice-presidential candidate arrested in 
the South for ‘defying Ji row: practices. 
5 

present TRUMAN N the birth of the new 

party, too, believe it or not. He appeared before 
the special session of Congress the day after the Pro- 
gressives ended their convention and allowed that he, 
too, was a champion of Negro rights, a veritable knight 
crusading against the high cost of living. 
But he’s fooling fewer and fewer people every time 
he opens his mouth. He certainly didn’t fool Wall Street: 
it knows him for what he is. That sensitive 8 
the index of stock prices rose immediately. “Sharply,” 
the United Press put it. The direetors of Wall Street 
should know: their men like Forrestal pack the cabinet, 
own both old parties. They okay the President's speeches. 
.  Truman’s program for reducing the cost of living, 
has, as you would expect from past performance, no teeth. 
: a 


n tip-off on the ee intentions was evident 
in his failure to demand a roll-back on prices. His 
flimsy proposal for “standby” powers to ration “scarce 
goods,” “if necessary,” is ludicrous. 

Prices aren’t rising because of any scarcity. Why, 
the wheat growers of the country announced such a 
bumper crop this week that they fear it may break the 
market. But the price of bread is still going up. There 
is no scarcity of steel even though the trust announced 
a $10 a ton price rise this week. 

There is a meat scarcity, yes, but Truman steered 
clear of that one. If he got into that tangle, he would 
haye to divulge the reasons for the artificial scarcity: 
the Marshall Plan exports and the hoarding by the big 
packing interests. 

But the man who, broke the railroad strike hasn't 
changed his stripes. He proposed a wage freeze in the 
event wages “might increase prices.” But he knows 
very well the fabulously high dividends today do not 
arise from wage-increases. 

Finally, and most illogically, Truman included univer- 
gal military training in his anti-inflation plan. Actually, 
the billions being alloted for the war program is one of 
the principal reasons for the gallop today. 

The hard fact is that both Truman’s Party and the 

‘GOP are responsible for high prices today. The Presi- 
dent began to scuttle OPA price controls in 1946. The 
“GOP murdered OPA with the help of hundreds of Demo- 
rats in the House and Senate. 
: Whatever measures he proposed that could do good 
—if enforced—are those sponsored by the Progressives 
in their Philadelphia platform. These included strength- 
ened rent control, restoration of the excess profits tax 
and passage of the public housing bill. 

The President practically buried the crucial issues 
of civil rights with a few words in the tail-end of his 
speech. He evideritly figured he'd said enough on that. 
A few hours before, he came up with one more board. of 
inquiry to counter the demand to end segregation in the 

se! : double-talked | about “equal .oppor- 
the sae of the issue—the end 
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ace to Face 


By Benjamin J. Davis 
Member, New York City Council 
F THIS COLUMN didn’t 
appear last week, blame 
the FBI. We were prepar- 
ing it that fateful Tuesday 
afternoon when we were 
rudely interrupted by the Amesi- 
can Gestapo. By the time the six 
of us had been put through the 
vicious indignities of finger-print- 


ing, mugging and what-have-you, 
including listen- 

ing to the court 

clerks read those 


criticism was occasioned by let- 


ters from readers, and that is 


heartening because it is incon- 
trovertible proof that the column 
has readers, eat 
It seems that 
Administration and its Gestapo 


are allergic to self-criti¢ism by 


Commiunists. It bases its indict-. 


ments, for example, on the date 
that: the Communist Party re- 
established itself in 1945 from the 
CPA. ‘That, of course, was the 
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more devastating. 

0 
Qu= matters which would 
have been included in the 
column were sOme comments on 
the two-party system, on how the 
mountains labored in Philadelphia 
and bsought forth a couple of 


it is not a donkey, it’s a jackass 


(with apologies to the latter). 
The big monopolies, which con- 
trol both major parties, desired 


these absurd frame-ups of the 


Communist leadership as a part of 


Wall Street’s drive toward World 
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stand on the presi- 


that a 
be 


never yet brought a matter for 

decision before the executive com- 

mittee without first. laying the 

basis for the decision he wants. 

His campaign: is already under way in the current 


‘issue of CIO News. 


BOX prominently featured on top of page 2 

reports that the Chicago Deftnder, a Negro 
newspaper, has endorsed Truman. Allah Swim’s 
éolumn is on the way the “man from Missouri at- 
tempts to put GOP over the barrel.” The cartoon 
shows Truman harpooning the elephant with the 
admonition “the audience paid for performance— 
not promises.” A statement by CIO-PAC Director 
Jack Kroll is headlined Kroll hits GOP Platform, 
lauds Democratic Planks.” Kroll says that “in our 
opinion the platforms of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties offer the voters of America in 1948 a 
real choice between liberalism and _ reaction.” 


Addressing the convention of the Coke and Chem- 


‘ical Workers, CIO Organization Director Allan 8. 


Haywood said a decision would soon be made and 
“T can guarantee it won't be Dewey.” And Wallace 
was ruled out seven months ago. Then, of course, 
there was that little conference between the Presi- 
dent and Murray in the White House, where they 
must have talked about something. 

So “Injunction Harry”—who moves with lightning 
speed to seize industries or cover them with injunc- 
tions before a strike even takes effect; who wanted 
legislation to draft strikers into the Army: who 
wanted striking government workers deprived of 
sehiority; who fined the coal miners more than two 


millions dollars—this same man is_to be painted 


‘“gensibl® reform of the labor law.” 


by the CIO as the embodiment of American “liberal- 
ism.” 
* 


BUT WHAT do we get from John L. Lewis, who . 


26 effectively showed up Murray's bellycrawling on 
the economic field? Politically, Lewis bows before 
Tweedledee—the very party that sponsored the 
Taft-Hartley Law under which his union is being 
prosecuted now. The United Mine Workers Jour- 
mal does an effective job of exposing Truman as 
anything: but a friend of labor. | 

The Journal’s editorial then notes the meaning-. 
less language in the Republican platform about 
This language 
“contains enough elasticity for Dewey to ‘roll his 
own’” says the Journal. An appeal is addressed 
to Dewey to come out “forthright” for repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Law and he is lauded for allegedly 
refusing to support a state Taft-Hartley Act. The 


Journal overlooks the fact that the T-H Law has 
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The 1948 convention of the National Association for 
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Kansas City, reflected significant trends in Negro life. 
While a large minority of dele~ : 


gates were already committed to significant that the ‘convention 


others, although 


hind 


movement for Negro rights 
manent in character. 


es tt a 
TRUMAN SENTIMENT 
strong, primarily among the na- 
‘tional staff and board members 
‘such as Walter White, Roy Wil- 
kins, and Dr. Channing Tobias 
who, in-organizing the conference, 
took steps to guarantee that Tru- 
man would be seen in a sympa- 
- thetic light. 

This was done by the selection, 
with few exceptions, of pro-Tru- 
man individuals to deliver all of 
the major formal addresses and 
to lead the various panel discus- 
sions. 


In addition, the effect of Tru- 
man demagogy on the civil rights 
question was shown in the con- 
fused resolutions passed on this 
subject. While one resolution 
exonerated Truman and placed 
exclusive responsibility for the 
failure to pass anti-polltax and 
anti-lynching bills solely on Con- 
gress, a second resolution, on the 
other hand, scored the President 
for his failure to issue an execu- 
tive order ending jimcrow in the 
armed forces. 


Although Republican forces were 
there, they were extremely quiet, 
embarrassed, undoubtedly, by the 
inaction on civil rights of the 
GOP-controlled Congress, which 
was severely condemned in several 
resolutions. 

* 


THE CONVENTION gave ex- 
pression to the desire of the Negro 
people for peace and their sup- 
port of the United Nations “as an 
instrumentality” for peace. The 
resolution on international. prob- 
lems called for “immediate ces- 
sation of a policy on the part of 
our government of sending, first, 
arms, and secondly, money to 
finanee British, Dutch and French 
imperial powers to keep the 
people of Indonesia. and French 
Indo-China. in a state of civil 
war.“ 


subject “hailed the establishment 
of the new State of Israel and 
welcomed it into the family of 
nations,” urged. the United Na- 
tions to call the British imperial- 
ists to account for its vicious, 
discriminatory practices” against 
the peoples of South Africa, de- 
manded passage of the NAACP’s 
United Nations Petition, and 
indirectly repudiated the Marshall 
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were awaiting additional indica 
tions that the militant position, 
taken thus far by the Wallate 
is per- 


Additional resolutions on this 
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“endorsed by name neither the 
so-called Truman message to Con- 
‘ gress on civil rights Bor the re- 
port on civil rights of this com- 
mittee. ; 
In fact, the conference 
& resolution to “unreservedly con- 
demn the failure of the President, 
‘as Commander-in-Chief, to issue 
and enforce an executive order, as 
recommended by his Committee 
on Givil Rights, to end discrimina- 
tion in the armed forces.” 
Moreover, the same ‘resolution. 
“condemned the failure of the 
Democratic and Republican par- 
ties in the 80th Congress to end 
segregation and discrimination in 
the armed services and the 
shameful treatment. accorded fhe 
civil rights amendments to the 
Universal Military Training bill 
supported by Sen. Langer, Rep. 
Powell, Sen. Taylor and others.” 


* 


OTHER ASPECTS of the armed 
forces program adopted by the 
convention called for the organ- 
ization in the United States of a 
national people's conference to 
work “to attain the goal of full 
equality in the armed forces”; ex- 
pressed concern: “about the in- 
creasing militarization of the 
country and its adverse effects on 
the civil and political rights of 
all people,” and “reaffirmed the 
NAACP position as being unal- 
terably opposed to peacetime con- 
scription and ‘universal military 
training.” 

For the first time in the history 
of the Association the American 
Legion and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars were severely con- 
demned for their policies of Jim- 
crowism and for their support of 
reactionary legislation. 

The convention also went on 
record against the Mundt-Nixon 
Bill and the Taft-Hartley Act. 
A program on the fight for jobs 
for the Negro people, housing and 
welfare legislation, and of agrarian 
reforms was adopted, 


* 
DESPITE THE RAPID 
GEOWTH of the Association dur- 
ing the past few years into an 


organization with a membership 


of one-half million, the 450 dele- 
gates attending the conference 
indicated that the organization 
continued to be led mainly by 
lawyers, physicians, dentists, 
teachers, social workers, ministers 
and politicians. 

Not one progressive trade union- 


a few rank and file trade union- 
ists present, the composition of 
the convention, as in preceding 
years, was overwhelmingly middle 
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= indictment handed down against 

| the leaders of the Communist Party is: 
an indictment specifically aimed not at 
-any action, but at the Socialist philosophy 
and program of that party. I hat is to say, 
the Government wants to make it a crime to advo- 
cate the program of Socialism. That program says 
that the present system of private ownership of our 
nation’s industries must be replaced by the people’s 
ownership of these industries if: our country is to. 
avoid the horrors of poverty, insecurity, unemploy- 
ment, “boom-and-bust” economic crises, and war. 

The men who in Washington Pre 
are pointing an accusing finger 
+ at the Communists and demand- 
ing their imprisonment want. the 
teachers of this philosophy put 
in jail. They make no bones about 
‘the fact that they want to de- 
clare it a crime for any American 
to form any political party with 
such a Socialist aim, or to beloug. 
to such a party. They have taken | 
their stand that such a party advocating and organ- 
izing the working people for Socialism can be noth- 
ing else but a criminal conspiracy .“to overthrow the 
Government by force and violence.” 


| 


yas indictment—along with the rest of, the red- 

baiting hysteria whipped up by the forgeries and 
falsehoods in the press, radio, movies and pulpit— 
serves notice that the present owners of our eoun- 
try's industries are taking the same attitude toward 
any future social change which all earlier privi- 
leged classes and groups have taken. They view 
any movement by the people to abolish their minor- 
ity control as “criminal.” 


But suppose the majority of our citizens desires 
to replace the present private ownership of indus- 
try with Socialist ownership? De they have that 
right? Will the present owning minority refuse 
te grant the people the right te decide their own 
country’s social system? ) 

These are the real. questions involved in the 
frame-up charges leveled against the Communists, 
the party which advocates American Socialism. It 
can be seen that what is involved in the indict- 
ment of the Communist leaders is the democratic 
right of the American people to decide their own 
lives, their own forms of government, and their 
own way of producing the nation’s wealth. 


The indictment hurled against the American 
Communist is, in reality, a warning issued by the 
present minority of bankers, financiers and indus- 
trialists which owns most of our country's: vital 
industries, that they will refuse to permit the Amer- 
ican people the right te change their social system. 
They are showing that they are ready to use jails, 
‘and other force and violence; to prevent such a 
democratic decision by the people. 

> 


Tue movement for Socialism can nevér succeed 


unless it has the support of the working people 

in the factories of Pittsburgh, Detroit; Birmingham, 
etc., as well as the approval of millions of farmers, 
storekeepers. and professionals. Communists have 
always firmly opposed the foolish and reactionary 
idea that a “conspiracy” can change social sys- 
tems. The goal of the Communists is to persuade 
helping 
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American right of freedom of po- 
the Child Care Center Parents As-|litical thought.” 


sociation in a wire to Gov. Dewey. — 
Mrs. Edythe Lutzker, president, 


An clectrically-operated ma- 


lobby is the 


the governor that we found|chine changes pasteurized cream | Legislation. 


told 
you to be calloused mn your treat-linto butter in less than 10 minutes. 


Partisan Committee for Civil Rights 
lobby will demand of Cun- 


||URGE FILIBUSTER END 
“During this 


nm, complete end ot Jimcrow in| 


r the armed forces, outlawing of the} 
‘The New Tork contingent ‘wil 1 be| KK, dismissal ot indictments 
,| Joined by 200 delegates from Boston, against the Communist 
180 from Newark, 125 from Tren- 
ton and 800 from Philadelphia, ac- 
cording. to preliminary reports. | 
Cities as far west as Kansas City 
are expected to be represented. 
Also participating in the peoples 


anti-poll tax, anti-lynch and FEPC 
legislation and 2 permanent end el 1 delegatlons to continue to buy 
Jimerow in government agencies. 


leaders, 


thelr tickets in advance for th 
Freedom Train, which leaves New 


| week,” =the! vork Oi t 6:30 am, ( 6 
t Non- CRO leaders declared. growing 5 ty 5 Dayligh 
people's resistance movement has ving Time). 
been mounting in a demand to bust are $10 at the Civil Rights Con- 


the filibuster and to make this spe-'gress office, 205 E. and St. 
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AVENUE PLAYHOUSE @e@Shee Shine; @Panic 

CAPITOL On Aw isiend With You 

CRITERION Abbett & Cestelle Meet Frankenstein 

ELYSEE @The idiet (French), Crime and Punishment . 

(Swedish) 

STH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE Day of Wrath 

Sn ST. PLAYHOUSE A Friend we Come Tenight 

GLOBE Deep Waters 

GOTHAM Seven Sinners; Sutter's Gold 

LITTLE CARNEGIE of Knew Where I'm Geing; @ Seventh 
Veil 

LITTLE MET Carmen: Luerezia Bergis 

LOEW'S STATE Easter Parede 

MAYFAIR Time of Tour Life 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART Documentary (Mescow Clad fn 
Snew) 

NEW EUROPE Unavailable 

NEW YORK Shanghai Chest; Range Renegades 

PARAMOUNT A Foreign. Affair 

PARK. AVENUE Carnegie Hall 

PiX Passionnelle @ Torment 

RKO PALACE Give My Regrets te Breadway; Green 
Grass of Wyoming 

RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL Emperor Waltz 

RIALTO Meney Madness; Blende ice 

RIVOLI Se Evil My Leve 

ROXY Street With Ne Name 

STANLEY Ravaged Earth; @Ne Greater Leve 

STRAND Ke Large 

VICTORIA Raw Deal 

WINTER GARDEN Man-Eater of Kumaca 

WORLD erase 


MANHATTAN 
East Side 
ART Jassey 


ARCADIA Homecoming; Clase-Up 
ARCADIA Silver River; Weman in White 
BEVERLY The Raven; @tLevers Return 
City Sat. La Beheme; Witheut Reservations 
Sun. Blood and Sand; | Wake Up Sereaming — 
COLONY Hemeceming; Clese-Up 
34TH ST. Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House; Panhandle 
52ND ST. TRANS-LUX Homecoming 
68TH ST. PLAYHOUSE Berlin Express 
65TH ST. TRANSLUX Sat. Only Angels Have Wings 
Sun. This ts My Affair 
86TH ST. GRANDE Blood and Sand; | Wake Up Screaming 
GRACIE SQUARE Sat. Gangs All Here; One Millien B. C. 
Sun. Mr. Blandings Bulids His Dream Heuse; Panhandle 
GRAMERCY PARK CINEMA Sat. Mr. Blandings Builds His 
Dream Heuse. Sun. Next Time We Leve 
GRANADA Next Time We Lee 
IRVING PLACE aer Wife; odr. 
LOEW'S CANAL Sleep My Lewe; Big City 
LOEW'S COMMODORE Big Clock: Biondie’s Anniversary 
LOEW'S 42ND ST. @Big Clock; Biendie’s Anniversary 
LOEW'S 72ND ST. Paradine Case; Argyle Secrets 
LOEW'S 86TH ST. Steep My Leve: Big City 
LOEW'S LEXINGTON Paradine Case; Argyle Secrets 
LOEW'S ORPHEUM Big Cleck; Blendie’s Anniversary 


MONROE Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House; Panhafidle 


NORMANDIE Weman ia White 
PLAZA Steep My Love . 
RKO JEFFERSON Sat. Letter Fre an Unknown Woman; 
River Lady. Sun. Sleep My Leve: Big City 
RKO PROCTORS S8TH ST. Give My Regards te Broadway; 
Green Grass of Wyoming 
RKO PROCTOR'S 86TH ST. Give My Regards te Broadway; 
Green Grass of Wyoming 
SUTTON Mary ef Seotiand 
TRIBUNE Sat. Silver River; Woman in White 
Sus. Bleed and Sand; I Wake Up Screaming 
TUBOR Sat. Johany Apello; This ts My Affair 
Sun. Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House: Panhandle 
YORK Sat. Man ef Conquest; @Cantervilie Ghest 
Sun. Flowing Geld; Background te Danger 


7 | W est 
ALDEN Sat. Farewell Again; Heaven Can Wait 
Sun. Beloved Enemy; @ Kid tren Spain 
APOLLO Naked Fury; Lady is Fickle 
ARDEN Silver River; Woman. in White 
BEACON Sat. Homecoming; Clese-Us 
Sun. Only Angels Have Wings; Three Faces West 
BELMONT El Eseandale 
BRYANT My Faverite Wife; The Serin 
CARLTON Read te Rie: Tenth Avenue Angel . 
COLUMBIA Sat. Letter From an Unknown pb a River 
Lady. Sun. Saigon; The Flame * 
DELMAR Vuelven tes Garcias; Cree en Dies 
EDISON 8. F.’s Daughter; Leng Night 
STH ST. PLAYHOUSE Letter from en Unknown Woman 
ELGIN Sat. Elephant Bey; Histery is Made at ont 
Sun. Homecoming; Close-Up 
White 


GREENWICH Silver River; Woman 
LAFPFMOVIE Twe Muses from . : 
LOEW'S 83RD ST. Paradine Case; Argyle Seorets l 
LOEW'S LINCOLN 6. Set. Se My Love; Big City — 
LOEW'S OLYMPIA Paradine Case; Argyle Secrets 
LOEW'S SHERIDAN Big Cleck; Biendic’s Anniversary 
LYRIG Romance on the High Sens; Fighting Father Dunne 
MIDTOWN Mr. Biaadings Builds Dreant House; Bulldes 
Drummond 
NEMO Give My Regards te Broadway; n Oram set 
Wyeming 


NEW AMSTERDAM Big Clock: teste Anniversary — 
RIVERSIDE. ive My. Recurds. ty eee Greve, Orie 


RIVIERA Sat. Tarzen’s New York Adventure; Tarzan’s Seeret 


My Valley. Sun. This Above All: Brazil 
SYMPHONY oerl; @Children of Paradise 
TERRACE Sat. Saigon; The Flame 
Sun. Centennial Summer; San Queatin 
THALIA @The idiet; Crime ead Punishment 
TIMES Ferever and «a Day: oe Hat 
TIMES SQUARE ! Cover Big Tewa; Under Callf. Skies 
TIVOL! Sat. Letter Frem an Unknewn Wemen; River Lady 
Sun. Sleep My Leve; Big City 
TOWN Sat. Momecoming; Close-Up 
Sus. Mr. Blendines Builds His Dream Mense; Panhandic 
WAVERLY Silver River: Weman in White 
YORKTOWN Sat. River Lady; Letter From an Unknown 
Woman. Sun. This is My Affair; Johnny Apeiie 


Harlem 
HARLEM OPERA. HOUSE Nera Prestiss; . Men 
_LOEw's APOLLO Letter from an Unknewn Woman} River 


Lady 
LOEW'S DYCKMAN River Lady; Letter From an Unknown 
Woman 


LOEW'S fern ST. The Big Cleek; Lene Wen in Lendon 


LOEW'S VICTORIA. The Big Cleek; Lene Welf in Lender 

RKO ALHAMBRA Give My Regards te Greadway; Green 
Grass of Wyoming 

RKO 125TH ST. Give My Regards te Breadway; Green 
Grass of Wyoming 

RKO. REGENT Give My Regards te Broadway; 
Grass of Wyoming ~*~ 


Washington Heights 


ALPINE Silver River; Weman in White 

DALE Sleep My Lewe; Big City 

DORSET Saigon; The Flame 

EMPRESS Die Fledermaus; Heart of Paris 

GEM Fiewing Geld; Backgreund te Danger 

HEIGHTS Great Waltz; Suleide Squadren 

LANE Sleep My Lee; Big City 

LOEW'S DYCKMAN Letter frem an 
River Lady 

LOEW'S INWOOD Big Cleek;: Blendie’s Anniversary 

LOEW'S RIO Biendie’s Anniversary; Big Cleek 

LOEW'S i75TH ST. Paradine Case; Argyle Secrets 

RKO COLISEUM Give My Regards te Breadway; Green 
Grass of Wyoming 

RKO HAMILTON Give My Regards te Greadway; Green 
Grass of Wyoming 

RKO MARBLE HILL Give My Regards 
Green Grass of Wyoming 

UPTOWN Mr. Blandings Builds Dream Heute; Panhandle 


BRONX 


ACE Sat. State of the Union; Red Stallien 
Sun. Silver River; Weman in White 
ASCOT Civieus Cirele 
BEACH Sat. Read te Rie: Tenth Avenue Angel 
Sun. tren Curtain; Ten Years 
BEDFORD Clese-Up: Homeceming 
BURKE Sat. Silver River: Woman in White 
@ Sun. Read te Rie; Tenth Avenue Angel 
CIRCLE Sat. Read te Rie; Tenth Avenue Angel 
Sun. tren Curtain: Tender Years. 
CONCOURSE. Road te Rie; Tenth Avenue Angel 
DALE Unavailable 
DE LUXE Sat. Berlin Express: Scudda Hee, Seudda Hay 
Sun. Life Begins in College; Neobedy Lives Ferever 
FENWAY Sat. Captive Wild Woman; Drums of the Conge 
Sun. Read te Rie; Tenth Avenue Angel 
FREEMAN Sat. Read te Rie; Tenth Avenue Angel 
Sun. tren Curtain; Tender Years 
GLOBE Sat. Glamour Girl: Key Witness 
Sun. Buck Privates; Seuth of Tahiti 
Lido Sat. House Across the Bay; Stand-in 
Sun. iren Curtain; Tender Years 
LOEW'S AMERICAN Sleep My Le; Big City 
LIQEW’S BOSTON ROAD Sat. Hemecoming; Close-Up 
Sun. Sitver River; Woman in White 
LOEW'S BOULEVARD Sleep My Lewe; The Big City 
LOEW'S BURNSIDE Sleep My Lewe; The Big City 
LOEW'S BURLAND Sleep My Leve; The Big City 
‘LOEW'S ELSMERE Sat. Mr. Blendiftes Bullds His Dream 
House: Panhandle: Sun. Saigon; The Flame 
LOEW’Se FAIRMONT Sieep, My Leve; The Big City 
LOEW'S FARAGUT State of the Union; Red Stallion 
LOEW'S GRAND Sleep, My Leve; The Big City 
LOEW'S NATIONAL Sleep, My Lewe; The Big City 
LOEW'S i67TH ST. Sleep, My Leve; The Big City 
LOEW'S PARADISE Paradine Case; Argyle Secrets 
LOEW'S POST ROAD Sieep My Love; The Big City 
LOEW'S SPOONER Letter From an Unknown Weman; Sleep 
My Leve 
LOEW'S VICTORY Saigon: The Flame 
MOSHOLU River-Lady; Letter From an Unknown Woman 
NEW RITZ Sat. Corsican Grethers; Bambi 
Sun. @Adventures of Rebin Heed; Nit Parade of 1947. 
RKO ROYAL Give My Regards te Breadway; Green Grass 
of Wyeming . 
PROSPECT Does not wish to be listed in Daily Worker 
PARK PLAZA Give My Regards te Broadway; Green Grass 
of Wyoming 
RKO CASTLE HILL Give My Regards te 
Green Grass of Wyoming 
RKO CHESTER Give My Regards te SBreadway; 
Grass of Wyoming 
RKO FRANKLIN Give My Regards te Breedway; 
Grass of Wyoming N 
RKO FORDHAM ane * — te Preadway? Green 
‘Graces of Wyeming 
RKO MARBLE HILL Give ur Resards_te Desedway; Green 
Grasse of Wyoming : 
RKO PELHAM Give My Regards te Den: ‘Green Grass 
of Wyoming 
RKO ROYAL ge My Regards te n Green Grass 
of Wyoming 


Green 


Unknown Woman 


te Broadway; 


Broadway; 
Green 


nan Unknown Woman; River Lady 
Sun. Afra 
UMIVERAITY Sat, Apache Race: Semthing fr the Boye 


* 1G @@Sahara; Destroyer 

MOMART Calling Ali Marines; Pride ef the Navy 

PARAMOUNT CGrusades; Driftweed 

RKO ALBEE Fert Apache; Chetkered Coat 

RKO OGRPHEUM Bemance on the High Seas; 
Father Dunne 

STRAND @Cervétte K-225; Wings Over Heneolulu 

ST. GEO. PLAYHOUSE Sat. Mr. Blandings Builds Dream 
Meuse: Panhandic. Sun. Eve of St. Mark; Greeawieh VII. 

TERMINAL Sat. Mr. Glandings Suilde His Dream Neuse; 
Panhandisc. Sun. Homecoming: Clese Up 

TIVOLI Sat. Captive Wild Weman: Drume of the Conge 
SUN. Flewing Geld; Background te Danger 


Park Slope 


CARLETON Wemeceming; Close-Up 
RKO PROGPECT Remance on the High Seas; 
Father Duane , 
SANDERS Hemecoming; Close-Up 


Bedford . 
BELL CINEMA Sat. Duel in the Sun; Here Comes Treuble 
Sus. Serlin Express; Seudda Hee, Seudda Hay 
LINCOLN Sat. Somewhere in the Night; Flame ef New Orleans 
Sun. An My Sens; Are You With It. 
LOEW'S BREVOORT Mr. Bilandings Bulids His 
House; Panhandle 
LOEW'S BEDFORD See, My Leve: The Big City 
NATIONAL Sat. State of the Union; Red Stalliesr 
„ Sun. @All My Sens; Are You With It? 
SAVOY Remance on the High Seas; Fighting Father Dunne 


Fightiag 


Fighting 


Dream 


Brownsville 

BILTMORE Silver River: Weman in White 
LOEW'S PALACE WHemeceming: Close-Up 
LOEW'S PREMIER Sleep, My Leve: The Big City 
MILLER Program Unavailable During Summer Months 
STONE Remanee on the High Seas; Fighting Father Dunne 
SUPREME Mr. Glandings Builds His Dream House; Panhandle 
SUTTER Sat. Till the End eof Earth: Alias a Gentleman 

Sun. Buck Privates; South of Tahiti 


Crown Heights 


GARROLL Mr. Blandings Builds Dream House: Panhandle 
CONGRESS Letter From An Unknown Woman; River Lady 
CROWN Sat. Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
Sun. An My Sons; Are You With It? 
HOPKINSON ode Gaker's Wife: Wings ef the Morning 
LOEW'S KAMEO Sleep My Lee; Big City 
LOEW'S PITKIN Big Cheek: Slendie’s Anniversary 
LOEW'S WARWICK Saigen; The Flame 
RKO REPUBLIC Remance on the High Seas; 
Father Dunne 
ROGERS Sat. tron Curtain: Tender Years 
Sun. An My Sens: Are You With it? 
STADIUM  Remance on the High Seas; Fighting Father Dunne 


Flatbush . 


ALBEMARLE Sat. Hemecoming;: Red Stallion 
Sen. Only Angels Have Wings; Coast Guard 
ASTOR @Children of Paradise: Falabaias 
AVALON Homecoming; Close-Up 
AVENUE D Read te Rie; Tenth Avenue Angel 
AVENUE U Sat. tren Curtain: Tender Years 
Son. Read te Rie; Tenth Avenue Angel 
BEVERLY State of the Union; Red Stallion 
CLARIDGE Mr. Blandings Builds Dream House; Panhandle 
COLLEGE Sat. Silver River; Woman in White 
Sun. State of the Union: Red Stallion 
ELM Mr. Blandings Guilds His Dream House; Panhandle 
FARRAGUT Mr. Blandings Bulids His Dream Hense; 
Paphandie 
GRANADA Hemecoming: Closeup 
JEWEL Sat. Greenwich Village; Searching Wind 
Sun. Perfect Marriage; Gun-fighters 
KENT Sat. Berlin Express; Scudda Hee, Seudda Hay 
Sua. tron Curtain; Tender Years 
KINGSWAY Remance on the High Seas; Fighting Father 
Dunne 
LEADER Mr. Biandings Builds His Dream Meuse; Panhandle 
LOEW'S KINGS Big Cleek; Blendie’s Anniversary 
LINDEN Mr. Biandings Bulids His Dream House; Panhandle 
MARINE Saigen; The Fiame 
MAYFAIR Mr. Biandings Builds His Dream Heuse; 
Panhandle 
MIDWOOD Hemecoming: Close-Ups 
NOSTRAND Mr. Blandings Builds Mis Dream House > 
Panhandle 
PARKSIDE @Baker’s Wife: Wings of the Morning 
PATIO Homecoming; Close-Up 
QUENTIN Sat. An My Bens; Are You With it? 
Sen. Buck Privates; Seuth of Tahiti 
RIALTO Homecoming; Clese- -Up 
a amg Remane * the High Seas; 


. @All My Sider ; You With it? 
TRAYMORE Sat. GAN My Sons; Are You With Hf 
Sun. House Acress the Bay; Stand-in 
Er gr Sat. All My Sens; Are You With it? 
Sun. Bliver River; Weman la White 
VOGUE ‘Baker's Wife; Wings eof the Morning 


Brighton—Coney Island 
LOEW'S CONEY ISLAND Sleep My Love; 
QCEANA Mr. 8 
wre. fitvet Romance on the High Sens; Fighting F 


aE ‘State of the Union? Red Stallion 
SURF Read te Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 


Fighting 


Fighting Father 


STANLEY Sat. Berlin Express; Seudda Hee, Bede Hew 
Sun. Teast of New York; George White's Seandals 


Bore Park—Bensonhurst 


COLONY Sat. Helderade; Rendezvous 
Sun. Three Faces West; Wagens Westward | 
LOEW'S BORG PARK Letter from en Usknewn Womans 
River Lady 
LOEW'S ORIENTAL Sleep My Levee: Big City 
LOEW'S 46TH ST. Sleep My Love; Big City 
MARLBORO Letter From An Unknown Wesen: River Lady 
WALKER Letter Fre an Unknown Woman; River Lady 


Ridgewood—Bushwick 


EMPIRE Sat. @AN My Sens: Are You With tt? 
Sun. Bleed and Sand; | Wake Up Screaming 
LOEW'S "GATES. Sees My Leve; Big City 
BIDGEWOOD Hemeceming: Close-Up 
RIVOLI Sat. Terese Faces West: Earl Carroll's Vanities 
Sun. Buck Privates; Seuth ef Tahiti | 
RKO BUSHWICK Romance on the High Seas; Fighting 
Father Dunne 
RKO MADISON Remance on the High Seas: 


Father Dunne 
Williamsburg 


ALBA Mr. Bilandings Builds His Dream House; Panhandle 

COMMODORE Heomeceming; Clese-Us 

KISMET HMemecoming;: Under Celerade Skies 

LOEW'S BROADWAY Sleep My Les: Big City 

MARCY Mr. Blandings Bulids His Dream House: Panhandle 

RAINBOW Sat. Heuse Acress the Bay; Stand Ia : 
Sun. Hemecoming; Clean Up | 

REPUBLIC— Letter From. an Unknown Woman; River Lady 


QUEENS—Astoria 


ASTORIA Remance on the High Seas; Fighting Father Dunne 
BROADWAY Mr. Blandings Builds Dream Meuse; Panhandle 
GRAND Mr. Biandings Builds His Dream House: Panhandle 
LOEW'S TRIBORO Big Clock; Blondie’s Anniversary 
STEINWAY Sat. Tiger Fangs: Nabenga 

Sun. Crime Doecter’s Gamble; Devil's Carge 
STRAND Saigon; Home in Oklahoma 


Bayside 
BAYSIDE Sat. tren Curtain: Tender Years 
Sua. Flewing Gold 
CORONA Mr. Blandings Builds Dreamhouse: Panhandle 
LOEW'S PLAZA Sleep My Leve; Big City 
VICTORY Sat. @All My Sens; Are You Yith it? 
Sun. tron Curtain; Tender Years 


Forest Hills 


FOREST HILLS Homecoming 
INWOOD Sat. Read te Rie; Teath Avenue Angel 
Sun. Silver River; Woman in White 
MIDWAY Remance on the High Seas; Fighting Father Denne 
TRYLON Sat. fron Curtain; Tender Years 
Sun. Read te Rie 


Flushing 


LOEW'S PROSPECT Sleep My Love; Big City 
MAYFAIR Sat. Read te Rie; Tenth Avenue Angel 
Sun. tren Curtain: Tender Years 
ROOSEVELT Sat. Homecoming; Clese-Up 
Sun. Mr. Biandings Builds His Dream Heuse 
1 Remane on the High Seas; Fighting Father 
uane 
UTOPIA Sat. @Naked City; March of. Time 
Sun. An My Sons; Are You With it? 


Jamaica 
ARION Sat. Te the Ends ef the Earth: Alias a Gentiomas 
Sun. An My Sens; Are You With it? 
AUSTIN Sat. tron Curtain; Tender Years 
Sun. State of the Union: Ned Stallion 
BELLAIRE Sat. Mr. Biandings Builds Dream Hpuse;..Hon‘t 
Sun. Homecoming; Close-up 
GASINO Sat. tren Curtain: Tender Years 
Sun. State of the Union; Red Stallien 
CARLTON Sat. fren Curtain; Tender Years 
Sun. State. of the Union; Red Stailien 
CAMBRIA Sat. Mr. Biandings Builds His Dream House: 
Panhandle. Sun. Homecoming; Clese Up 
COMMUNITY Sleep My Lover Big’ City 
CROSSBAY Homecoming; Close-Up 
DRAKE Sat. iren Curtain; Tender Years. 
Sun. An My Sens: Are Yeu With it? 
GARDEN Sat. Homecoming; Closeup 
Sun. Mr. Biandings Guilds His Dream Héuse 
JAMAICA Sat. Crime Doester’s Gamble: Twe Sede and @ 
‘ Redhead. Sun, Burning Cress; Hellyweed Bern Dance 
KEITH'S Remance on the High Seat; Fighting Father Deead 


_ LAURELTON Gat. Read te Rie; Tenth Avenue 


Sua. Seudda Hee, Seudda Hay; Bertin Exprese 
LEFFERTS Hemesoming; Close-Up. 
LINDEN Set. Mr. Biandings Builds His Dream Houses 
Panhandis. Sun. Homesoming; Clese Up 
LITTLE NECK Sat. Read te Rie; Tenth Avenue Angel 
Sua. tren Curtain; Tender Years : 
LOEW'S HILLSIDE’ Sleep My Leve; Big City 
LOEW'S VALENCIA Paradine Case; Argyle 
LOEW'S WILLABD %% My Love; Big . City 
MAIN ST. PLAYHOUSE Sat. Read te Rie; Tent. Ave, Anest 
Sun. ren Curtain; Tender Years 
MERRICK Johnny Apolle; This Is My Affair 
OASIS Read te Rie; Tenth Avenues Angel ‘ 
UEENS Remanee on the Nigh Seas; Fighting Father’ 
{CHMOND HILL-GARDEN irene Gurtain; Tender Years. 
ROOSEVELT Sitver River; wenn ip White 
RKO ALDEN” „ 
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to under the GI Bill but which are: 
being siphoned off into the coffers 
of school operators, real estate in- 
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the openings in these fields. Heres ts 
lst and the WESSSE 
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results of a survey of the status of 
veterans ‘who have used and are 
uxing GI benefits to obtain training 
in both professional and trade 
achools. Subsequent: articles will 


_ HOW. AMERICA’S FINEST 
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‘DESPITE TRESE FACTS, 


1 


‘tent persons. But the catch is that} 
to obtain this help the veteran has 
to appear at the few guidance cen-} 
ters during the day, when most 
'1ex-GI's have to be at work. There 
is no aftes-work guidance, In ad- 
‘dition the veterans are rarely told 
about the opportunities for veca- 


FOUNDED A NEW PARTY 


(Continued from Page 4) 
have been a more historie docu- 
ment than a Guru letter. 

The convention? Well, let Leo 
Kryzki talk, a leader who's been 


through 51 years of fighting the 


THESE ARE THE REASONS 
why the roars went up to the 
rafters in Convention Hall, why 
they went singing through the 
streets of Old Philadelphia where 


out in 1787. 

I dont wonder why the Phili- 
stines jeered, and the fancy bar- 
maids of journalism snickered. 
‘Behind that expression on Dorothy 


seen the face of the common man. 
and to her, as to Hamilton, it was 


Jefferson and Hamilton battled it 


Thompson's face was fear. She had 


New York, however, does not lie 
with the VA but with Gov. Dewey, 
‘who will doubtless make a strong 
bid for veterans’ votes in.the presi- 
dential race. Under the law, the 
states set up standards for schools 
eligible to GI benefits and the VA 
‘merely follows through. 

New York State requirements are 
pretty low and supervision is l- 
most nil. Instructors need have 
only one year of high school and 


two years experience in their field, 


tional guidance. : 

There have been and are some 
good schools, and in -almost all 
cases these are schools in which the 


trade unions have a voice. One is 
the New York school for -printing 
apprentices, in whose administra- 
tion members of AFL International 
Typographical Union Local 6 are 
represented. N 

But such schools are too often 
outbalanced by those who see a 
chance for a good haul in the 81 
‘Bill. For example, one of the} 
schools 


approved for veter ans 


| SUNDAY, AUG. 1 — 8:90 P.M. 
” PENTHOUSE tLeoture-Dance Presente 


training is the Bolan Academy to 


the face of the beast. 


fervor.” Yes, fervor u was, the 
kind that led Abe Lincoln’s family 
to chop down the -wilderness of 
Kentucky, the kind Sherman show- 
ed marching through Georgia; the 
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sit 


on a battlefield. 

This fervor sprung from common 
agreement that the nation has im- 
measurable wealth to provide a 
future of abundance for the mil- 
lions of children: like the one Gien 
Taylor held in his arms that mem- 
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But to millions of Americans 
these delegates stood with Lincoln, 


called, “the ape,” and it was old 
Abe who said this country and its 
institutions belong to the people 
who inherit it. 

These people here, Miss West, are 
the descendants of those who 


wallis from these shores. 


the man the Copperhead press 


danced in Concord, in Lexington, 


and here, in Philadelphia, after 
they drove a general named Oorn- 


plus courses equal to two semester 
hours on teaching principles. Major 
difference in requirements for 
school directors is the possession of 
a high school diploma. 

ON OF THE GREATEST 
FRAUDS is the “aptitude” tests 
provided by private schools. An en- 
terprising reporter once made the 
rounds of these schools and was 
told that he had aptitudes ranging 
from dental mechanics to saxo- 
phone playing, depending on the 
school to which he applied. 

It is true that the VA provides 


‘training investigators and crimin- 
ologists. The school, run by former 
New York City Police Commission- 
er James S. Bolan, may be com- 
petent in its field, but the field is a 
blind alley as far as any real em- 
‘ployment opportunity is concerned. 


* 

THE SAME KIND OF PRO- 
GRAM is needed to protect stu- 
dents taking on-the-job training. 
It has become common knowledge 
that this project has degenerated 


more and more into a method 


— 


The Worker's 


Admission $1.00 
Frem Queens Finaa, take 


Ridgewood 
Bes Ne. 38 te Maspeth Avenue aad 


06th Street, Maspeth, L. I. 


af 
nes 


„ (etetwe mind Per ee i) ie eae Aa 


Annamary 

Dickey, Thomas Hayward, Rebert Weede 

PRICES (Incl. Tax): S60, 6c, $1.40, 2. 00 
Office—WA 6-0600 


WCBS—Saturday Serenade 
WQxXR—Opera Excerpts 
7:45-WOR—Answer Man 

WCBS—Hoagy Carmichael 
8 :00- Olsen 


WOR—Twenty Questions 
Wan Ness, Symphony Hall 


WJZ—Ross 
WCBS—Sing It Again 


WNYC—Great Masters Music 
6:30-—_-WNBC—1848 Olympic Sports 


tee 


= - = 


WOR Stop Me If You've Heard 
CONCERTS 6 


rr TWO NIGHTS 
| STADIUM CONCERTS 


LEWISOHN STADIUM 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th te 137th Sts. 


f THURSDAY, AUG. 8, at 8:30 
STOLZ, Conductor 

4 NIGHT IN VIENNA” 

| 


Seleists: POLENA STGSKA, Soprane 
' MARIO BERINI, Tener 


_ SATURDAY, AUG. 7, at 8:20 | 

— SMALLENS, Conductor 

_ BODGERS-HAMMERSTEIN PROGRAM 
including music of ‘ ” 


‘Carousel, 
„ “State Fair” and “Allegre” 


: Gladys Swarthent, 


2 Stadium Bex 


„ 
—— 


— 


FFF 
“Beware of that man“ 


anid Testen e seven in 


1912. “That man is the dis- 


12:00 M—Invitation to Learning. 

WCBS. - : 

12:30 PM—People’s Platform. 
WCBS. 

1:15 PM—William . Gailmor. 
WHN. 

2:45 PM—Elmo Roper. WCBS. 

4:35 PM—Living, 1948. WNBO. 


WNBC. 
6:00 PM—Oscar Brand Song Fes- 
tival, WNYC 
11:30 PM—Chicago Round Table. 


WOR—Three for the Money 
wJZ—Gangbusters. 
WCBS—Morey Amsterdam Show 
WNYC—Glilbert-Sullivan Musie 
WQxXR—News; Music 
9:30-WNBC—Can You Top This? 
WJIZ—What's My Name 


10:30-WNBC—Radio City Playhouse 
WQxR—Just Music 
11:00-WOR—News—Music 

WJZ—News; Music 

WMCA—MNews: Mr. and Mrs. Muse 
WHN—America Back te God 


SUNDAY 


MORNING 
11:30-WNBO—News; Cnaries MoCarthy 
WJZ—Hour of Faith 
WOCBS—Salt Lake City Tabernacle 
Choir and Organ 
WHN—Calvary Baptist Church 


WLIB—Treasure Island 


AFTERNOON 
12:00-WNBC—Jinz and Tex 
WOR—The Show Shop 
WIJZ—George Carson Putnam 
WCBS—Invitation to Learning 
WMCA—News; Recorded Musis 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WINS—Recorded Music 
WLIB—News; Sunday Salon 
WQXR—New York Times News 
12:05-WQXR—Symphonie Varieties 
12:15-WJZ—Foreign Reporters 
WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t Dead 
1 WHN—Bing Crosby Revords 
12:30-WNBC—Eternal Light 
WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
WCBS—People’s Platform 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
WINS—Recorded Music 
WHN—Hour of Champions 
WNEW—News: Recorded Musie 


Ww hestra Melodies 
92 _attieon Rettenberg. Plane 
WMCA— Jerry Baker 


WQxR—Young People’s Concert 
1:00-WNBC—America Unitr 
WOR—Michael ODut. ,, Tenor 
WJIZ—Sam Pettengill 
WCBS—-To Be Announced 
WMCA—Let’s Talk Music 
WNYC—Music for the connoisseur 
WHN—Yiddish Swing 
WNEW—New Voices 
WLIB—Keyboard Interludes | 
WQxR—New York Times News 


WHN—wWilliam 8S. Gailmor 
WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
» WLIB—Estelle Sternberger 
1:30-WNBC—Nelson Olmstead & Co. 
WOR—Contemporary Music 
WJ7—Nationa! Vespers 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, Forum 
WCBS—Tell It Again 
WINS—Baseball, Yankees vs. 
White Sox 
WHN—Recorded Music 
WNEW—News; Recorded Muse 


5:00 PM—Author Meets the Critic. 


WNEW—News; Bing Orosby Records 


WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WszZ—Johnny Fietchér—Sketch 


> 


WOR—Alexander’s Mediation Board 


WJ top the Music 
woie—Sas Spade 


WMCA—News; My Best Records 
WHN—Calvary Baptist Church 
WNEW—Piano Rhapsody 
WEVD—Irish Variety Show 
WQXR—News 


8:05-WQXR—Symphony Hall 
8:30-WNBC—RFD America 


WOR—Jimmy Fidler 
WCBS—Man Called X 
WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 
WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody 


8:45-WOR—Melvin Elliott 


WEVD—<Alexander Gabriel 


8:55-WCBS—Ned Calmer 
9 :00- WNBC— Merry-Go-Round 


WOR—Secret Missions 
WCBS—Winner Take All 
Jergen’s Journal 
WMCA—News; Composers 
WEVD—Drama: In Your Name 


9:05-WQXR—Sunday Evening Concert 
Parsons 


9:15- 


9:30-WNBC—PFamiliar Music 


WJZ—Louella Show 
WEVD—Melody Moments 


Album 
Symphonette 
WJZ—Superstition 


"WCBS—Strike It Rich 


WNEW—News; Music You Want 
21 Challenge You 


WEVD—Qu 
9:45-WNYC—News Reports 
10:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave N 


La yy ; — Announced 

CBS— ey Rooney Showcase 
WJZ—Comedy Writers Show 
WMCA—News; Music 


10:05-WQXR—On Wings ot Song 


10:15 
10:30- 


WINS—Religious Program 
WEVD—Michael Young 
WNBC—Horace Heidt 
WOR—The U 
WJZ—Jimmy Fidler 
WMCA—News Reports 
WCBS—Escape 
WEVD—Masterwork Musie 
WQxR—Just Musie 


10:45-WJZ—We Care 


Notebook | 


of Lee Newton, this page’s drama 
editor, we are reprinting portions | 
of the article “Toward « Peo- 


ple’s Theatre,” by Harry Taylor. 


’ The article answers many of the 


questions submitted by younger 
readers in letters to Mr. Newton 
about the history and develop- 
ment of progressive theatres dur- 
ing the thirties. The article first 
appeared in the spring 1947 u. 


gue of “Mainstream.” (Letters 


on the subject are still welcome 
and will be read and printed in 
the near future.) 
n | 

* 1936, WHEN the Prolet- 
Buehne and the Workers’ Lab 
started us on the way to new 
theater, the Communist . Party 
had a membership of only 10,000, 
the trade union membership un- 
der the moribund leadership of 
the AFL counted 3,000,000 only, 
the people had no important mass 
organizations to champion their 
cause, the middle-class had not 
yet rubbed the American Dream 
from its eyes, Today, the Com- 
munist Party is 75,000 strong, its 
experience is incalculably _ richer. 
The trade union membership is 
at 14,000,000 and in many of the 
unions there is a strong impulse 
toward increased political and eco- 
nomie education. In a time of 
suppression, such as we are 
facing, the trade unions tend to 
find new ways of hitting back, of 
reaching the public with their 
story. There is the Progressive 
Citizens of America, there is the 
American Labor Party. The South 
is waking from its. political and 
economic sloth: new forces are 
stirring mightily in it. Teachers 
and scientists are learning that 
only the common people are their 
friends. Most pertinently, the- 
atrical trade unions afe stronger 
and their anti-fascist nuclei are 
bigger than ever and are armed 
with a great fighting experience, 
We are once more in an era when 
a powerful anti-monopoly and 
anti-fascist coalition is possible. 


. > * 


What is the state of the theatre 
units now working independently 
to give our theater new meaning 
and new forces? On the whole, 
off-Broadway activities in what 
little theaters remain, in the sum- 
mer theaters, in the campus 
theaters and in the few commun- 
ity theaters of the country, are 
merely a poor aping of Broadway 
hits with few notable exceptions. 

Out at Dillard University, a 
Negro institution, is Randolph 
Edmonds who, some fifteen years 
ago, founded the Negro Intercol- 
legiate Dramatic Association. As 
a result of its system of exchange 
and drama-meets and prizes and 


tours, there are now over fifty 


dramatic staffs in the 120 Negro 
colleges where there were none 
before Edmonds began his work. 


‘Himself a playwright, he has pre- 


sented the work of many other 
Negro writers dramatizing the 
harsh condition of their peeple. 
He has understood the importance 


is not always full. ‘The self-directed 
criticism indicated that AN. T. has 
yet to involve mass people's or- 
ganizations, to discover what the 
community might like or what are 
Its needs, to develop or encourage 
new -Negro playwrights and di- 
rectors. Operating in a heavily 
proletarian section, AN. T. seems 
to have a rather middle-class, 
liberal, social-democratic concep- 
tion of its function. 

| 2 * 

THE ONE ORGANIZATION 
palely resembling the New Thea- 
ter League is Stage for Action. 
It had had a. struggling, gasping 
existence these last three years 
trying to establish its mobile unite 
on an expense-paying basis. When 
I was. with it in 1944, a period 
of encouraging activity, we figured 
that we could Cover expenses with 
50 performances a month. My re- 
collection is that we often averaged 
twenty. In 1946, performances 
averaged ten to fifteen a month. 
S.F.A. realizes. that it must base 
itself on the trade unions and 
progressive mass organizations in 
order to be self-sustaining. It also 
realizes that its actors ard tech- 
nical personnel must be included 
in the budget or the theater can 
establish no stability or perma- 
nence or loyalty. Therefore, in this 
period, it has evolved the week- 
end show-case employing some 
forty-five members of its mobile 
cast. This is one means by which 
it hopes to ensure its existence. 
However, the trade uniors are 
still its best basis for support and 
it is fighting hard to learn how 
it can serve them. It has eight 
affiliates which it serves with 
scripts and advice in Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Denver and Los 
Angeles. Its present director, Gene 
Frankel, considers S. F. A. a spear- 
head rather than a producing or- 
ganization: its object. being to 
stimulate trade unions and pro- 
gressive groups to establish their 
own theater units. Its most chal- 


| lenging opportunity to do this will 


arise from a national tour ot 
United Electrical Workers’ locals 
maraged by the national office of 


ioe 


the union. 15 


SUMMER SPECIALI 


SILK 
SCREEN 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Utrilie, Viaminck 
Lawtres, Rewsseau 
Laurencia, Chirice 


of rooting his project in the local 
community: 
| 9 


1 616010. 
beautifully 


FRAMED a Special $]-10 


Limited Offer! Mail, Phone, Come! 


IN NEW YORK, the six-year- 
old American Negro Theater looks 
forward to establishing itself as | 
& permanent company, indeed as 
a people’s theater based on the 
support of the community. Hoũů 
| ever, m visiting the American 
Negro Theater for the purposes of 
this paper, I found a general ex- 
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AO tres the Seviet film ‘No Greater Love,” about the patri- 
a ee ee ee 


8 THESE TWO YOUNGSTERS have leading roles in the Italian 
“im “Ghoe-Shine’ at the Avense Playhouse. 


Art N otes 


Sven great public inter- 
est and enthusiasm has 
‘attended the Bonnard ex- 

: hibition that tht . 
— Art, 11 W. 53 
‘In 
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"hy Wad Tank 


: A* THE: BEGINNING ‘of: 


Often ‘accompanied by blasts of: 
musiral fanfare, most of them. 


every movie dozens of 


names: are flashed on ‘the 
screen. it is understood that these 


People all had ‘something or 


other dd do With the making of 
the filmy Except for # few of the 
names, bigger than the rest: and 


figsh by quickly and are promptly 
forgotten, Even the erities forget 


them, and critics are supposed to 


be a Jittle more observant about 


what goes So ‘of a 


photographed, sound 
and .edited, The people respon- 


S 
‘The names remembered: are 
usually the star (the new Bogart 
film), the director (John Pord's 


: latest), occasionally the producer 


(Dore Schary produced), and 
sometimes, although not often, 


the writer (didn't Maltese ‘write 


Naked City). 


Stage plays are written, acted, |. 
directed and produced. There are 
‘@ few other things involved in 


making a movie, Movies are 


sible for these tasks, although 
they do get screen credits, are 


„the forgotten ones. Half of the 


Around the Dial 


Don't Look ‘Nowe 
But That Man’ 8 Back Again 


By. Bob Lauter ae 


1 Kaiser-Frazer Sales 
Corporation has taken 


the lid off a garbage can 
and come up with Walter Wm- 


chell. ‘Winchell, who recently left 
the sponsorship of Jofgens Lo- 
tion, win work for Kaiser- 
Frazer, beginning next January. 
for a two-year period. He will 
continue. his 9:00-9:15. * spot 


on WJZ-ABC. 


The annduncement of bine con- 


tract was accompanied by. a. brief 


diography ot Winchell in which 


he appears as the great journal - 
ist. It is In marked contrast to the 
profile ~ of Winchell, published 
some years back in the 
Yorker, in which there was, hap- 


pily, no attempt to present a peep-- 


ing Tom as an American patriot, 


RADIO PUBLICITY releases. 
come my way thick and fast, but 


I have received nothing compared 
to the walnut which reached me 


in the mail: Inside this walnut, 
neatly wrapped with tape, was a 
full page of ted matter, head- 
lined: NUTS DID YOU SAY! 


Here's the Greatest Break II- 


teners Have Bver Had. 

The release goes on to inform 
me that on a certain quiz show, 
home listeners may telephone the 
siation instead of -Waiting for 
calls. 

It is pleasant to imagine the 


excited publicity conference at. 


which someohe came up with pro- 
found idea of sending out a re- 
lease in a walnut shell. 
But as for mie, I did say nuts! 
ARTHUR GAETH, The UE.- 
sponsored commentator whose 


. 3 ‘which . 
Russia to choose between peace 


New 


Buid Costeilo, “Among the Japa- 


se, speculation on a Buropean 
would force 


‘and ‘wat: is ‘accepted ‘with ‘fatalis- 
tic calm. The Japanese have a 


word for it, as for all such calami- 
tles: Chikata ganal, which means, 


simply, It is fate. Wherever Japa- 


Ker assemble, the first question 


18: It there is war, will Japanese 
soldiers be drafted to fight with 
— weapons?“ 

“SAUL CARSON, in the 
W comments briefly, but 
temperately, on my column which 
“jumped on one of the networks 
tor scheduling a full- hour docu- 
mentary on communism.” Mr. 
Carson comments that the script 
is being written “by a radio script- 
er whose skill J greatly respect.” 

I take it for granted that the 
scripter has skill. So has Re- 
becca West. And I am sure that 
Mr. Carson is just as disgusted 
as I am by the uses to which she 
has put that skill. 
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recorded, 


New. 


oF Film Prodi u ction 


57 : 4 i 
THLE 
Helfert 


ii 


And editing! Pugovkin called it 
“the foundation of film art.” Yet 


edited at all is wen some tricky 


cutting is:: used or superimposi- 


tion. ; | 
ee 2 17.) @ 

IF FILM CRITICISM aims at 
raising the standards of both the 
medium and tts audience then 
the ue of fum as a whole 
4 etahdecabing. The au- 
dience should be made critically 
aware of editing, camera work, 
and sound.as they are of per- 
formances, and “what. the story 
is about.“ If they were aware and 


conscious, film’ technique might 


be developed. Right now Holly- 
wood technique is in the same 
rut as Hollywood content. Film 


technique is’ rapidly becoming an 


assembly line turning out a slick, 
hichly polished, and competent 
product that is fam, fake, and 
eer 


STANLEY 


“A FILM TO BE SEEN—AND SEEN AGAIN!” . r. Times 
program is presented over the ANOTHER GREAT FILM BY ROSSELLINI, DIRECTOR 


ABC network, has left for a seven | OF OPEN CITY’—YOU MUST SEE IT!” Daly Vorker 
e eee eee | 


week observation teur of Europe's 


critical spots. 
Gaeth has flown directly to Paris. 


In addition to the‘Prench capital, 


hé will visit Milan, Rome, Athens, 
Tel Aviv, Prague, Wroclaw, (Po- 
land), and London. 

During his tour he will continue 
to broadcast at his regular hour 
(10:00 p.m., Mondays), over WJZ- 
ABO. 


THEY CALL IT Chikata ganal, 
according to Bill Costello broad 


15 
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3-year-| 


6.20 3.70 3.00 


Strategy, Blue Camelia, Big Stage, rey 
— Mesees: eane<t04, 2/6 
SECOND-—5 furlongs; claiming; 2- 
1 


6.50 4.00 3.40 

9.00 6.90 

Polly’s Boy . (Clark) 11.30 

Also ran—Procéed, b-Milton Beere, Swap 

Shop, Berhervie, Miss Nina 8, Firestriker, 

b-Fight for It, Curtain Fire, Market, Day. 
b-Godfrey-Cogswell entry. Time—1:08. 


THIRD—6 furlongs; claiming; 3-year- 


8.30 3.70 3.00 

2K 3.10 2.60 

10.80 

Roman Runner, 

Fatal Error, Quebec, Ancon, Mickey Daz- 

mer, Black Prince, Elastic, Pocono, Time 
—1:12 3/5.. 


FOURTH—5 1 752 furlongs; allowances; 
2-year olds; $5,000. 
Bundirab nes oe (Rozelle) 14.60 5.90 4.20 
Pompous ....(Permane) 4.10 3.00 
Bid Seven (Atkinson) 4.00 
Also ran—Pennymaker, Janet Maher, 
Overwhelm, Jean Meter. Time—1:07 1/5. 
FIFTH—1, 1/16 miles; handicap, 3-year 
olds and up; 35,000. 
Noble Hero (McCreary) 6.60 4.10 2.80 
Bit If 4.30 2.90 
tage Rid 2.40 
Also ran—Sam Bernard, Mist O’Gold. 
Time—1:45 3/5. 


SIXTH—1 1/16 miles; claiming; 3-year 


olds; $3,500. 

Isigny (McCreary) 4.50 3.00 2.50 

Joey's Pal (Atkinson) 3.00 2.60 

Cervantes ..( (Passmore) 4.40 
Also ran—Gay Love, Overpower, Empty 


Noose, Mr Happy. Time—1:46. 


SEVENTH—1 1/8 miles; claiming; 
year olds and up; $3,500. - 
19.00 


4- 
7.90 


Also ran—*Fittstown, Complex, Opening 
Bid, Marine Sweep, Count Jj], Our Mer- 
rick, Ring-the- Bell, Houlgate, x-Vixa, 
Flight Nurse, *Farsight.. *Field. Time— 
1:55 2/5. 


Saratoga Entries 


Saratega at Jamaica entries fer Satur- 
day, July 31. Clear and fast. Pest 1:30 
p.m. EDT. 

FIRST—5 1/2 furlongs; claiming; 
olds; $3,500. 

** His Lordship 109 Starcraft 
Jubilee 116 Weathering 5601 
** Here Today 106 Kittie Wan ....113 
Lightning Bug .113 Westgate Bivd .113 


2-year 


108 
be > Playing Pomp 113 a**V 
-D J Brosnan entry. b-(T 


THIRD—6 furlongs; allowances; 2-year 


FOURTH—1 1/16 miles; claiming; 3-year 
lds and up; $3,500. 
i eber » Sirlette 
119 Glib Lady 
...109 Around Toon 
„112 a-Laboulaye .... 
114 Mr Pickwick .... 
116 *Russian Action 108 
105 ** Excitement .109 
Big Wheel 
a-E Pinto-Mrs H Gordon entry. 


FIFTH—1 3/16 
citizens handicap; 
added $20,000 

100 Beau Chef 


a-Column 
a-Vertigo IL ...117 Conniver 
.108 Bug Juice 


miles; merchant and 
3-year olds and up; 


a-Mariet stable. 


SIXTH—1 1/16 miles; allowances; 3-year 


113 Myrmidon 
*Brandy Punch 255 Control 
1 


‘SEVENTH—1 1/16 miles; claiming; 


year olds and up; $3,500 

Army March ...108 Island Hop 
*Buffet Supper 108 Gay. Gazel 
Charmante 108 Chanteuse 
** Applause ....113 

55 7 Ibs. aac listed according to post 
positions. 


AL'S SELECTIONS 

i<—Here Today, Piney, His Lordship. 

2—Jo Stafford, Friendly Don, Don 
Miller. 


3—Kibosh, Blue Row, Mark High. 

4—Laboulaye, Alonary, Russian Ac- 
tion. 

5—Conniver, Vertige II., Beauchef. 


6—Control, Myrmiden, Brandy 
Punch. 
7—Army March, Applause, Buffet 


Supper. 


Here’s a pleasing, natural, laters 


might make by following the simple ruſes offered here. 


For Better Snaps of People 


EVERAL months ago, as you will 

recall, we talked a little bit about 
picture subjects. We mentioned 
then that a survey had beeh made 
to determine what subjects people 
prefer. We went on to say that two- 
thirds of all snapshots include ei- 
ther children or adults. 

Yet surprisingly, really good snap- 
shots of people aren't made as often 
as you'd think. Probably because so 
many picture. takers overlook the 
few fundamental rules for picturing 
people successfully. Actually, by fol- 
lowing five simple rules, it’s easy to 
make good informal portraits. 

The first of these is, keep your 
picture simple. Let the person you) 
are picturing dominate the scene 


} light. 


2 such as any picture taker 


ple is six to eight feet. Remember, 
the closer you are to your subject, 
the larger the subject will be on the 
negative. And it’s your subject 
you're after. For real close-ups, a 
portrait, or close-up, attachment over 
your camera lens will let you take 
pictures as close as 3% feet. If you 
do move in closer than 5 feet, how- 
ever, watch out! Focus is very crit- 
ical at these close distances. 


shadows produced by cross lighting 
may be all right for pictures of men, 
but soft shadows make for better 
Snapshots of women or children. A 
— such as a sheet of white 
‘cardboard, held so as to throw light 
on the shadow side of the face, will 
help soften the effect of strong sun- 


Fourth, watch your lighting. Sharp |= 


More headaches for Mike Jacobs! 
The 20th Century Sporting Club’s 
\arch rivals, ‘Tournament of Cham- 
plons Inc., has announced a stun- 
ning doubleheader championship 
card for September 23 at Ebbets 
Field. 

In addition to the Tony Zale- 


Marcel Cerdan middleweight title — 
match, T of C plans to put the 


Lesnevich-Mills return light- heavy 
title tilt on the same card! This 
just about steals all the thunder 
from 20th Century’s as yet unfilled 
outdoor date for Yankee Stadium 
September 22, the night before the 
big twinbill championship. “ 
* 

THE NEW YORK YANKEES an- 
nounced a surprise move concern- 
ing its in-and-out pitching staff. 
Johnny Lindell, the big slugging 
outfielder, will return to the mound 
in relief chores, according to Bucky 


Harris. Not generally remembered 


is that Lindell first came up as a 
pitcher, He won 2 and lost 1 in 


2 for the Yankees, after having 
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won 23 games for Newark the sea- 
son before. 
Meantime’ there’s a spark of hope 
from another corner. Spec Shea, 
last year’s rookie phenom who’s 
been a big (overweight) flop this 


WEEKEND WASH 


. aa 
year, has gotten out of the dog- 
hquse- with his two recent impres- 
sive wins, 


* 

LOCAL 6, is currently pacing the 
| Labor League’s baseball roost with 
a 6-2-2 mark. 

Here’s this Sunday’s Labor sched- 
ule: At Prospect Park’s Parade 
Grounds, Diamond 2, the Furriers 
will tangle with the Local 6 league- 
leaders in an 11 am. game. Over 
at Macombs Field, Diamond 3, it'll 
be Local 42 versus the ALP. That 
one’s scheduled for 1 p.m. 

* 

ONE OF THE many post-Dur- 

ocher stories still emanating from 


Epbets Field had Ray Blades hand- 


ed off the Cards three times run- 
ning left little doubt that that the 
recently concluded Dodger road trip 
was no accident. 

The Giants play Saturday and 


Vacation at... 


unusual veterans’ wacation ... 
of this ideal summer spet high in 
fessional entertainment, 
cultural program, cocktail lounge, 
ball, other sports . 
yeur veteran status. 


REGULAR VETERANS’ 
RATE RATE 


$45-$52 | . $35 


per week per week 


Write for reservations enclose 


$5 deposit 


„ „ OM fer enly $35 per week. 


Beaver Lodge offers special rates for 
SINGLE 


VETERANS! 


Beaver Ledge, N. T. C. American Veterans Committee resort, offers an 


relax im the infermal atmesphere 
the Pecenes ... filtered pool, pre- . 


orchestra, Gancing nightly, excellent feod, 


prominent speakers, tennis, hand- 
. Bring preof of 


Beaver Lodge, Lackawaxen, Pa. ' 
New York Office: PLaza 7-8566 . 


cAMP 


vallable now 


MILDRED SMITH 
(Beggars Holiday) 


NAPOLEON REID 


(Carmen Jones) 


JERRY JARASLOW 
Noted Comedian and Acter 


and many others 
RODRIGUEZ. and his Band 
play every evening 
Nightly programs and 
daily lawn programs 


Wingdale phone: WINGDALE 3561 
N. T. Office, 1 Unien Square. 


Where can you get what Unity offers for $40 and $43 per week? 


fer remainder of 
w Yerk effice er calli Camp Unity directly. 
WEEKEND SPACE AVAILABLE 


Full Social Staff includingy p All water sports on beautiful 


UNITY 


season! Consult 


Lake Ellis „ All sports fac 
ilities © New concrete hand- 
bail courts © New ping-pong 
tables © tennis, archery, 
baseball, basketball, ete. ® 
Good accommodations ® the 
best in food © guest partici- 
pation and instruction in 
chorus, dance, dramatics ® 


Prominent speakers. 


New York phone: AL 4-8026 
Open daily 9:30-6:30, Sat, 10-1 


Enjoy a real vacation at 


Camp Lakeland 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 
Phone Hopewell 85 
€ 


© Modern improvements 
Excellent sports facilities 
® Swimming and boating 
Finest entertainment 


Make your reservations now 


Transportation: frequent traing from 
Grand Central te Pawling, N. ¥. with 
connecting busses te camp; alse direct 
te camp by Sylvan Lake bas from 
Dixie terminal. 


City sted 1 Union 22 Reom 408 


1 


* 


Fast Tennis · Good Swimming 
Handball, Etc. 
Lectures - Recordings Fine Food 
$47:50 te $55 
Special: Full Weekend $16 
Jack Foner, MC, and his Band 


Foner and Norman Franklin 
whe wrote "Thursdays ‘Ni Nine’ |) » 


Allan and his Accordion (sch = 
Herbie 


Levine — 
(leads and teaches Folk and Ithumba) 
Arts and Crafts with Sylvia . 


Write or call Ellenville 502 
in N. J. C. call rome 6-2334 


RROWHEAD 


. lf 


= 
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Too Hot in New York? 


NATURE 
FRIENDS 


Social Directer: 


Relax in the Pool or Under the Trees at 
CAMP MIDVAL 


Open All Week. Full Secial and Sports Program, New casa 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 


Special Attraction Sat., Aug. 7—NORMAN ATKINS 
$26 - $35 per week — $3.50 weekend 


par” as Ng. 


HALLY woops — 


1 1948 LIMOUSIVESC 
LEAVE DAILY FOR THE 


- MOUNTAINS | 


FROM YOUR HOME 


TO YOUR HOTEL 
‘FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 


snd fifth, watch your back- 
| _ detracts more 


FORDHAM W igayes 


LONDON, (UP).—Three Olympic records fell Friday 


before 


the inspired onslaughts 


letes as the 14th modern Olympiad gained full momentum 


ican Olympic.shield laid the ground 
work for future victories by scoring 


men’s 100 meter free style swim- 


* 
* 
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eats 
Rune Larsson of Sweden clipped 
a tenth of a second off the Olympic 
400 meter hurdle record with a 
second round heat clocking at 51.9 
seconds and a few moments later 
Roy Cochran of Los Angeles, former 


indoor quarter-mile record holder, 


of the world’s greatest ath- 2 
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for 
Cochran and Dick Ault of Mis- 


souri qualified for the 400 meter 
hurdle final with only Jeffrey Kirk 


of Permsylvania eliminated. ; 
Wally Ris of the University of 


4 


tis of the University of California, 
Marie Corridan ot Norwalk, Conn., 
and Brenda Helser of Los Angeles. 


| U. 8. forces scored fencing vie- 
‘tories. (foils) over Switzerland, 9 to 
3, and Canada, 9 to 0; winning from 
‘Switzerland in basketball, 81 to 21, 
with seven-foot Bob Kurland star- 
ring, and placing second to Argen- 
{ipa after the first of five events in 


the modern pentathon. 


shut out by the rival T. of C. 
»| September outdoor boxing 


plans. 
When Louis came out of the con 
from his fight with Jersey Joe Wal- 
cott on June 25. He said, “We didn’t 
even discuss a September fight. Why 
sheuld we? I’m in retirement, and 
Pll never come out to fight ‘ any- 
bedy.” | ; 
Strauss declared that the 20th 
Century definitely would stage a 
fight at Yankee Stadium on Sept. 
22, despite the Tournament of 
Champions’. double-header at Bo- 
bets Field, the next day. | 
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SS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


BUSINE 


„ 


iaserance 


Near 13th ., N.Y. 3-GE 5-0673 - 


** 


— | — 
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3 ROOM FURNISHED with 


girl — Brooklyn, 


apt. to share 
. Box 


ed Ads 
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Baby Carriages and 
Juvenile wrniture 


FOR LOWEST 
PRICES | 


ef Quality Baby Carriages and 
Nursery Furniture 


SHOP AT 


BABYTOWNE 


N. 425 FLATBUSH AVE., EXT. 


77777;ͥV T— 


LEON BENOFF 


Insurance for Every Need 
391 East 149th Street 


Official IWO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
25 W. Mth St. wear Seventh Ave. 

Moa.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 

Saturday 9-6 — ME 38-4243 


L r. FREEMAN, Ops. 


* 


* 


GR 5-3826 


BRODSKY 


ind ef imsurance inciuding aste 
mebile, fire, Ufe. compensation, ote. 
738 BROADWAY, N.Y.C. GR 53826 


Men’s Wear 


competent eculist 
(MD) 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL © 


147 Fourth Abe. (Bank Bldg.) Reem 319 
k. Shaffer- Wm. Vogel — GR 7-7568 
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Official TWO Bronx Optometrists 


- 


Official TWO a Optomeizists _ ¢ 
UNITY OPTICAL CO, 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atiantic Ave. — Our only office 
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the convention. 
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AFL and CIO are represented by two California delegates Loo T 


o of the 1,006 women delegates, ‘Mrs. Freda Eisert (left) of 
Euclid, Minn., a farmer’s wife and a mother, and Mrs. Agnes Johnson 
of Little Falls, Minn., read the constitution, 


Fowler (left) of the International Longshore and Warehouse Union, and 
Jay Brown, AFL construction worker. 
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AUGUST 1, 1948: SECTION 2 


5 4 By HARRY RAYMOND 

AVE YOU SEEN any interest- and ‘magician; who conducted the first 
ing ghosts lately? There are 
plenty of them around nowadays. — sroup of — —— and students 
mort before th tm 1926 that the 
The. spook, psychic and spirit “freedom ot any people can be measured 
medium racket is on the upswing. by the extent to which they have wiped 
out superstition.” 

“Superstition and mass belief in the 
supernatural is tyranny’s greatest prop,” 

b Houdini said in his address te the 
u -is estimated that in New York City scientists, “That is why I have devoted 
‘slain 2.000 men and worm have eet up my life te investigating and exposing 
shop as spiritualist mediums. They oper- the fraudulance of supernaturalism. It 
is your jeb, gentlemen, te teach the 
materialist philosophy. I am fearful 
for our future when, through my in- 
vestigations, I see how men’s minds are 
being enchained by machinations of 

charlatans of metaphysics.” 

These words of Houdini, whose real 
name was Eric Weiss and who was the 
son of a rabbi, ring true today. Super- 
naturalism is growing apace in America 
with the unfolding of the US. govern- 
ment policy of tyrannical domination of 
the world and war. Only in Socialist 
Russia and the new democracies, where 
men are finding a new freedom, is super- 
stition disappearing from the minds of 
the people. The growing army of seers 
and ghost-mongers in America are effec- 
tive helpmates to the men in government. 
who have discovered through some etheral 
metaphysics that their materialist aims 

| It is all done on a strictly of world dominatjon are written in the 
business basis. The ghosts refuse to haunt book of fate. 

But just how tmmaterial is that thriv- 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Transport Chain. Hondini startled the Russian Czar by removing 


c the locked 344 Russian czarist nion 
In New York alone 2,000 spook shops prove that . toc scnseds,, Mo’ told cho oceasias: Tesch 
the materialias philosophy.” 


Harry Houdini was right: superstition is tyranny’s 


* 


greatest prop. And the fakers are multiplying LOUIS TANNEN, magician, publisher and manufacturer of a 
paratas for stage magicians, demonstrates (below) a “talking skull” 
sometimes used by mediums. “There's nothing super- 

natural about it,” says Tannen. “*Ie"s just « good trick.” 
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earmarks of all the other popular Amerl- 


lifters, astral lights, ectoplasm, 
tom faces, spirit rappers and lumi- 
nous hands. 

He doesn't even have to put on 4 mys- 
terious look to gain entrance to the 
fraternity of spookish swindlers. All he 
needs is the money, the urge to be a 
phoney and dupe his fellow men, Some 
mediocre acting ability will help. 

The outstanding manufacturer of 
ghosts in America is Robert A. Nelson, 
836 High Street, Columbus, Ohio. He sent 
me his list of items that every good 
epiritualist should keep handy in his 
closet. Here are some of the items, his 
description thereof and the price: 


@ Cloth ghosts, made of finest “ghost” 
material, with formed head and shoul- 
ders and face. Excellent appearance 
in dark and easily handled. Price per 
ghost $12.50. 


Luminous hands, a weird, glowing 
hand. reaching out in the darkness. A 
fright proveker (these are gloves treated 
with luminous process). Price per pair 


Full size, six feet tall, realistic 
Skeletor. Easily suspended on a reach- 
ing od because of its light weight. 
Price, with luminous finish, $30. 


@ Ecteplasm, that weird flaky stuff 
you find clinging to the mediums mouth 
after the lights are turned on. Price of 
complete secret apparatus, $3.00. 


Phantom faces. Price $5.00 each. 


® Ghost-Glo 

making your own ghosts. Price one- 

pound can, $17.50. 

Other items peddled to spirit mediums 
by the Nelson ghost factory are natural 
sized skulls, bony hands, crosses, stars, 
doves and bats, all of which can be 
concealed’ in the darkened seance room 
and swung over the spectators heads by 
means of a special] reaching rod. 


Madam Martha 
And Pancho Villa 


The so-called mediums work in various 


ways. Most of them operate in the dark, 
however. One who calls herself Madame 
Martha, whom I saw work in the mid- 
town area of Manhattan, sat in the center 
of a group of suckers who paid $2.00 a 
piece to attend the seance. 


While the suckers sang two hymns in 
the pitch black room, two vague luminous 
‘figures floated over her head and dis- 
appeared. 


Then there was a voice which whis- 
pered a few words, stating it was a de- 
parted relative of one of the customers. 
It was clearly the voice of Madame Mar- 
tha. 


I asked her if I could talk to Pancho 
Villa, the famed Mexican revolutionist. 
After a while a voice which sounded very 
much like the earlier one began to 
whisper: “Hello, Harry. Do you remember 
me? I am Villa. I am much happier now.” 

When the lights went up and the 
@eance was over I asked the Madame 
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ou can manufacture your own 
spooks by purchasing from a Colam- 
bus, Ohio, firm a special can of luami- 
nous paint called “Ghost-Gle.” 


hammers is actually never seen in the 
_seance room. But the knocking is 
heard as it comes from a mechanical 
knocker concealed in the medinum’s 
pocket. 


The spirit hand: this manifestation 
is produced by painting one side of a 
glove with luminous paint. The back 
of the glove is painted black. When 
the seance room lights are put out, 
the medium puts on the glove, turns 
the back of the hand toward the audi- 
ence and then quickly turns it around. 
The audience sees a glowing hand sud- 
denly appear from the darkness. It 
vanishes when the medium reverses the 


position of his gloved hand, 


how it was that Villa spoke such good 
English while he spoke only Spanish when 
he was alive. She explained that as soon 
as a guy dies he masters all languages. 


I wanted to know how Villa knew my 


name. The Madame said: “The incor- 
poreal souls know everything.“ 


“On what part of your persen are 
you hiding the twe luminous ghost 
heads and the reaching rod?” I asked 
the lady. | 
“You are a sceptic,” she replied. “And 
I don't think it will be possible for me 
to concentrate and develop any further 
manifestations while you are in the reom.” 


I left the room and walked out into 
the fresh air while two of the customers 
were astanging for special private $10 
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ing her. These two customers wind up 
by holding each other’s hands in the 


The medium is then free to pull out her 
reaching rod, the ghosts and other ap- 
tus and start the manifestations. 
mediums wear a loose right shoe 
and a stocking with half the foot cut 
out so the toes are free. While the fellow 
to the right presses his foot against her 
shoe, she slips her foot out of the shoe 
and pushes around with her free foot 
bells and other noisy objects that are 
scattered on the floor in front of. her. 
Or she touches one of the customers with 
her toes and he thinks it is a spirit hand. 
The medium, of course, puts her foot 
back into her shoe and again clasps 
hands with the persons on either side 
of her before the lights are turned on. 
The business of clasping and unclasping 
the hands in the dark has been developed 
into a fine art by many. American 
mediums. It is almost impossible for the 
average person to detect the medium in 
the act of freeing her hands. 


Gabriel 


Via Loudspeaker 


One New York medium by the name 
of Albert works in a lighted room with a 
large metal trumpet. The suckers en- 
amine the trumpet. After considerable 
hocus-pocus voices seem to come from 
the horn: Albert says they are voices 
of spirits. Actually, the voices come from 
an amplifying speaker hidden in the 
medium’s clothes. The voices are those 
of assistants in another room speaking 
over a short-range radio set. 

Some mediums use skulls that appear 
to talk and special bells that ring without 
any apparent human control. These 
skulls and bells are operated by hidden 
mechanical devices. 


As a sideline, many of the spirit- 
mongers sell special lucky pieces, roots, 
herbs- and spiritual candles. One fellow 
even peddies plain red beans for 10 
cents a piece. He says any person car- 
rying ane of his beans will forever have 
good luck. The spiritual candles are 
also supposed to bring luck to the per- 
sons burning them in their homes. 
Actually, they are just plain wax 
candles containing a bit of cheap 
perfume. 

Another faker: sells bits of dried weeds 
which he calls “five finger grass,” This, 
he says, “wards off evil.“ And still an- 
other gets a good price fer bits of dried 
root which he calls Adam and Eve Root.” 
This root, the faker claims, will incréase 
sexual desire if carried in one’s pocket. 


Ghost Racket 
Is Big Business 


One of the oldest and yet most modern 
means of maiterializing ghosts is the pro- 
jector. Several mediums in New York 
and California are now using a small 
but powerful pistol-shaped projector with 


@ special type battery, light and lense. 


The projéctor is hidden in the vest pocket 
of the medium and when the lights are 


turned out he secretly begins projecting 
various manifestations on the walls and 


ceilings. : 


This projector produces no tell-tale ray 
and is rigged so that the ghostly. figure 
appears gradually and then fades into 

Twenty-eight different characters of 
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“Should it please God,” sai 
Luis, “for. these II years I have 


+ planned to voyage back to Spain 


fo see my native soil. But 


‘craftsman too proud to risk sloppy 


work, he was also going ‘bankrupt. 
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did want again to 5% 


‘to live with it. Until 


the opportunty for re- 
stored sight CAME. . 20 


** 
G shot story 


JOHN PICK 


Luis Barragan’s Eyes 


over his bloated eyes. “Too much money - 
even for a busy man. Well, I have used 


my eyes during a full life. I have seen 
evil and much good. I sorrow now be- 
cause, when the time is ripe and I return 
to Spain, I can not use these eyes to look 
upon my village once again.” 

“That is still your heart’s desire?” 

“Should it please God, it is,” said Lula. 
Por. these 11 years I have planned to 
voyage back to Spain to see my native 
soll. But now—” 


Luis sighed again and crossed himself. 


Ramon was annoyed. 

“Hombre, you are giving up, are you 
not?” he said crossly. Then, contrite at 
having spoken harsiily to his friend, he 
reached out and struck Luis on the shoul- 
der. “But wait! An idea is reaching 


Luis crossed himself again, with in- 


mel“ 


terest this time and no resignation. 


the assault, announced capture of the 
hoodiums, and restored his wallet. There 
was also 10 new dollars in the wallet. 

Dr. Leventhal’s warm reverie was in- 
terrupted when Ramon entered his office 
and explained: his mission. Could the 
good doctor assist Luis Barragan? 

The doctor_pondered only briefly. 

“It is mecessary to see his eyes before 
one can say a word,” he said. “Is he 
with you?” 

“He can not see to travel,” Ramon an- 
swered with a half-lie. The truth was 


doctor’ black satchel with a feeling of © 


hope instead of apprehension. 


av 
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had been watching from the doorway. 
“Ps-s-t!” Ramon hissed at her. 
eich will restore your vision,” the 
doctor continued. It is a usual thing. 
Do not worry over where the corneas will 
come from. It is not easy to get them, 
put it is. not impossible, either.“ The 
doctor smiled. “And tell me, Luis Barra- 
gan, what will you use your new eyes 
for?” 
Luis wondered if the doctor was not 
fooling with him. Nevertheless, be an- 
“First to work. You will surely be paid 
if you give me time, doctor.” . 


Dr. Leventhal started to object, but 
changed his mind and merely shook his 
head as Luis continued. . 


“Secondly, I will lock Upon my native 
land in my older age, when the time 


: (Continued from Page 3) 


and then another week. Everyone grew - 
restive, The water was shut off in the 


hopeful room behind the shop. It was 
imperative that Luis be able to work. 
Irritation swelled during the doctor’s si- 
lence. Even Ramon felt his supreme 
faith in Dr. Leventhal begin to tarnish. 
A third week dragged by without a word 
from him, Everyone felt forgotten, and 
pride was hurt. ; 


“Clearly we should hear from the man,” 
Rosa Barragan complained. 


“We will hear,” Ramon declared, but 


he was defensive. 
“When?” 


eae 


“When he can tell us he has found the 


eyes.” * 
Huh. He has forgotten about poor 
Luis.“ 

Please still your waggling tongue. Lou 
sound like women from Bilbao who pass 
slurs on others all the day.“ 

. “Do you not feel the doctor has for- 
gotten?” 

“Please speak with respect,” said Ramon 
with vigor. But later that day he went 
to see Dr. Leventhal to reassure himself. 
The doctor was vague. He brushed off 
Ramon’s guarded questioning, and. said 
only that when the time was proper, he 
would send for Luis. 


“Everything will be all right,” Ramon 


reported to Luis. “Patience is require 
We must only wait.” J 

“The doctor is not making sport of 
me?” Luis asked. 

“Are you stating, or asking?” : 

Luis considered. “Si, I am stating,” 
he said. 

j . * . 
UT another uninformative week 
lengthened into ten days. Things 
were much worse with Luis Barragan. 
There was not enough to eat. The glass 
front-window of his shop was broken, and 
the landlord was enraged. Luis’ eyes 
grew even worse. On overcast days, he 
could scarcely distinguish people in the 
room. | 
“Charlatan!” Rosa Barragan muttered 
whenever Dr. Leventhal’s name was men- 
tioned. The family was sorely disap- 
pointed in that man who aroused people’s 
hopes only to let them wither cruelly. - 

“It is too bad,” Ramon said: He was 
equally disappointed. The day the land- 
lord came to snarl again at the Barra- 
gan’s for non-payment of rent, Ramon’s 
disappointment turned to anger. 
Leventhal had lived up to his promise, 
such visits by the landlord could have 
been averted, 

Yet even as the scowling landlord stood 
in Luis’ shop, there was a wailing of 
giren and an ambulance sped up. 

“Luis Barragan?” one of the drivers 
asked. 

“Si!” Luis was elated by a sudden rush 
to his head of total confidence in his 
future. He would work, and see Spain 
clearly, after all. “God bless Dr. Leven- 
thal,” he whispered to Ramon before 
climbing in the ambulance. 

* * * 
T BETH ISRAEL. Hospital, Luis did 
not see the doctor for several hours. 
Anyway, Luis wags too busy getting ac- 


fiections in the strange hospital. ward 


were welcome music. Luis heard other 


If Dr. 
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“I will take your thanks after the operation is completed,” the doctor said. 


ing the operation to skilled carpentry. 
The operation was performed. 
The following days, awe over Luis’ 


‘eyes under their multiple-ply gauze ban- 


daging eclipsed all other interests. Curi- 
ously, there was litile suspense among 
Luis and his family. There was only con- 
fidence. 

“There is little doubt that I shall see,” 
Luis declared. The doctor says he was 
successful. I believe him.” 

Although Ramon said, “I believe it with 
you,” he sounded melancholic, and Luis 
asked Him why. Ramon was loath to 
answer at first, but then his reason strug- 
gled out. He was grave. 

“I feel I wronged the doctor,” he as- 
serted. “During the delay before he 
brought you here, I began to feel he truly 
had been jesting with you. To myself, 


I cursed him. I confess it. Now I shall 
apologize to him.” 

„1 hope you will, my friend. He is a 
fine man.” 

“Si, Truly.” 

* „ „ 

There were loud and joyful cries of 
agreement when Dr, Leventhal took off 
the bandages, and Luis Barragan shouted 
out that he could see! Ramon, Rosa and 
Pepe watched Luis make the first use 


of his new-found sight by weeping tears 


of gratitude. They, too, were moved to 
cry, and Dr. Leventhal stood by with the 
beauty of human understanding and sat- 
isfaction glowing in his face. 


Luis Barragan condensed his life-time. 


knowledge and emotion into two words. 
Thank you,” he said. 
After he had warmly clasped the doc- 


tor’s hand, Ramon did the same, and 
spoke intensely. | 

“Doctor,” he said urgently, “you were 
so long in bringing Luis here! I felt you 
lost your interest; and while I bore no 
malice for you, I was bitter at the delay. 
I wronged you. I beg your pardon.” 

Dr. Levanthal laughed. But did not 
Luis say he will go back to Spain when 
the time is ripe?” . 

“I did so speak, and I most surely will,” 
said Luis on his own behalf. “Especially 
now. Si, I will see Spain. again.” 

“Well, then,” said the doctor somberly, 
“you will understand the long delay. I 
was waiting for some proper eyes. There 
was an aged Spaniard—and I asked him 
for his eyes before he went. He was a 
fine man, I promise you, and he said yes, 
he’d leave his eyes.” 


Aden of Richard 


By Michael Singer 


to stay. out of the sun. “Your 
brain is hot enough in the winter. 


MY; THE BRAIN, 

thought maybe. he d 
write a book during the 
summer. Sure, something to take 
up a little of your time,“ No-Nose 
sneered, “all you have to do is 
buy a pencil.” 

Jimmy ignored him. “I think I 
could write a small book about 
my impressions of the hot city in 
the summertime.” 

“After you wrote that it was 
very hot what else could you say?” 
Richard asked. 

“Remember this is the first 
time in my life I ever spent a 
summer in the city,” Jimmy cried. 


“Every year I go to the country. 
I could have a lot of impressions 


Under the sun it fries like an 
omelet. You'll wind up inside an 
atom bomb, if you don’t watch 
out.” : 

“T have all day to do nothing,” 
Jimmy moaned, “I could write a 


I Jot” 


No-Nose was exasperated. “Jim- 


my,” he warned, “I have enough | 


trouble with you during school 
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1 HAVE just geen my daughter, 
Rosa Lee Ingram. I made her 


a visit in the jail house in Macon, 


Georgia. It wag the first time I 
have seen my child since she got 


into her trouble : 


I saw her children, too. Rosa Lee told 


me: “You better get them up north with 
you, Mamma. They might get into 

After I left the jail, I found out what 
she meant. There are some white folks 
in Ellaville who might get them into 
trouble. They might burn them out. 

That's another. thing I learned in 
Georgia. That farmer, John Stratford, 
who was killed—he tried to go with my 
daughter. He wanted her to go into 
the crib house with him. 


He was angry because she wouldn’t go 
with him. He tore her sweater. “That's 
how my daughter got into her trouble. 
She wouldn’t go with that white man. 

Now the jail in” Macon is a nice clean 
pall, It's not like some of the other jails 
where Rosa Lee has been. She told me 


And I said to him: “Yes, mister, I can 
see you keep a fine, clean jail” 

But they oughtn’t to keep my daughter 
m it. They oughtn’t to keep Rosa Lee 
from her children for life. She is a 
good woman, She wouldn’t go with that 
white man. So now she is in jail for life. 

Mister Walter, you don’t know how they 
treat colored people down there. It ain’t 
like it is up here. You ain’t supposed to 


put a hand on a white man, even if he. 


wants to kill. you, or make you go with 
him. ‘ ‘ 

Now Rosa Lee had a grown daughter 
about 19. Her name is Rosie Olla. This 
child is married and was living on a 
white man’s farm. It was near where 
my daughter had her trouble in Ellaville. 

I ain’t seen her name in the papers, 
But when Rosa Lee had her trouble, 
Rosie Olla had to move out: She couldn’t 


even take her furniture. The white 
people in Ellaville said: We don’t want 
any of Rosa Lee’s relatives around here.” 


So Rosie Olla had to move out quick. 
She’s living near my daughter’s children 
now and I saw her. 

Mr. Walter, those children aren’t safe 
down there. It's so pitiful it makes me 
cry. One is just a crawler, 20 months 
old. But you should see how they are 
living while Rosa Lee 186 in jail. 


MRS. ROSA LEE INGRAM, widowed mother of 12 children, and her sons, 
Wallace, 15, and Sammie, 13, pictured in their Albany, Georgia, Nil. 
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MASKS FOR IMPERIALISM 


This chapter, “Masks for Imperialism,” 
is reprinted from . J. Jerome's book, 
C World: A 
* several 
months ago by New Century Publisherrs. 
The book is based on the text of the 
major addresses delivered by the author 
et a Marxist cultural conference, of na- 
tional scope, held in June, 1947, under 
the sponsorship of the magazines “Main- 
stream” and “New Masses,” now com- 
bined as a cultural monthly. . J. 
Jerome is the editor of Political Affairs” 
and the author of numerous books and 
pamphlets, including “The Treatment. of 
Defeated Germany. 
pment of the struggle on 
front since this address was 


points up its significance 


value for the present 


By V. J, JEROME 
IGHTLY to understand the 
role of reactionary tenden- 
cies of thought in literature and 
the arts, we must see their rela- 
tionship to the main ideological 
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This is one of a series of Marxist edu- 
cational articles appearing in The Worker 


responsibility for making war, and to 
lay the basis for subjugating national 
states under Anglo-American domina- 
tion in an anti-Soviet “Federal Union.” 


The reactionary “world government” 


eruptions on Eastern: barbarians. In 
this connection it is well to bear in 
mind the contributions made to im- 
perialism’s arsenal of anti-Soviet ide- 
ology by that ultra-European, Trotzky, 
whose counter-revolutionism resorted 
to such racist epithets as “Stalin the 
Oriental,” “Asiatic bureaucracy —all 
designed to train the guns of “Western 
Moral Culture” against the heart of 
the Socialist State. 


The concept of “National Sovereignty. 


Surrender” is another sanctimonious 
idea with which reaction has been 
operating. According to this thesis 
Wars ate caused by the éxistence of 
sovereign nations; hence the need for 
World Government, This ideological 
pattern, which capitalizes on the péo- 
ples’ desire for peace, is designed to 
conceal the imperialist source of war 


and thus exonerates imperialism from 


idea, which has captivated the minds 
of many Americans, including scientists 
who abandon scientific attitudes upon 
leaving their laboratories, is a noble 
facade to conceal a projected world 
structure under Anglo-American im- 
perialist domination. In the control of 
this projected “World Government” 
Wall Street would be master. 

This is the ideology of the Truman 
Doctrine. 

The Truman Dostrine is the attempt 
to put the Luce-Jordan American Cen- 
tuy” aim into practice as a “democratic” 
bulwark against Communism. Atomie 
interference calling itself the Good 


these “do’s” 


and “don’t’s” may save a life 


By PETER STONE 


LIO-STRICKEN North Caro- 
i lina opened two emergency 
hospitals last week as the total 
number of cases in the nation’s 


worst epidemic since 1916 jumped 
to about 700 cases. People are beginning 
to despair that medical science will never 
conquer this disease which has such & 
crippling effect on the human body. 


Back in -1916, “infantile paralysis” 
claimed 27,000 ns—mostly children— 
. killing more than 6,000 of them. This 
was the disease that was supposed to 
attack mostly the youngsters—hence the 
name infantile paralysis. But this is a 
misnomer. More than 25 percent of pres- 
ent day American cases are over 15 years 
of age, and more than half the victims 


in the Scandinavian countries (53 per- 


cent) studied in 1944, were also over their 
early teens. 


There is despair and fear about polie 
‘that has, spread throughout the land. 
Quacks and medical] charlatans are once 
again peddling all sorts of devices to ward 
off the sickness. The free-enterprisers 
of 1916 sold a box of wood shavings to 
be worn around the neck of the child 
affected with or exposed to infantile para- 
lysis. It was widely advertised in the 
public press as “offering “protection for 
the child and brought its advocate much 
profit.” 


But although there is no “cure” for 
polio at the present time, medical re- 
searchers have unearthed some vital facts 
which should be studied and applied by 
parents. The chances that a given child 
may develop the paralyzed form of the 
disease is very slight, even in a community 
in which an epidemic is occurring. After 
a recent extensive epidemic in a certain 
community the likelihood that a child 
under 10 years of age might have deve- 
loped a severe paralytic case of the disease 
was calculated, and was found to have 
been one in 30,000. For individuals 20 
years of age or older such paralysis is 
even more remote—one in 166,000—and 
this was the result of a study on an in- 
tensive epidemic. 


Some Things 
WeDo Know 


We know that there is a very sharp 
seasonal distribution of the cases with 
a marked increase occuring in late May 
and early June, reaching a peak in mid- 
September and dying out shortly there- 
after. The peak for an epidemic occurs 
within a period of about two weeks. 


At least 50 percent of the polio victims 
will recover completély without any trace 
of muscle weakness or loss of power. The 
other half of the diseased will show. some 
slight muscular weakness with paralysis 
that ranges from slight to very severe. 
But even in this group, after proper 
treatment, almost half of them will re- 
cover with no paralysis (or just a trace) 
not sufficient to prevent them from en- 
joying a full, rounded normal life. There 
will be some deaths in the remaining 
25 percent of the cases. 


One of the greatest frauds practiced 
on polio victims and their families is the 


promise of cures by “specific drugs.” This 


‘may yet come to pass, but at the present 
time there is no single substance or com- 
bination of substances that can cure the 
One of the tragic experimental stories 
was the use of a vaccine prepared by 


Professor Kolmer, of Temple University. 


. * , 


A group of new monkeys succumbed 0 
one of the preparations—but. other ex- 
perimental animals failed to get polio 
when treated with a virus that had been 
prepared with a chloroform base. Fur- 
ther experimentation convinced Dr. Kol- 


mer and his colleagues that they had 


succeeded in preparing the perfect vac- 
cine that would prevent polio. 


In 1935, Kolmer reported in medical 
journals that 25 children had been given 
the vaccine, without any illness occurring 
and he recommended the vaccine es- 
pecially during epidemics.” There were 
many minor outbreaks that year and 
Kolmer made his serum-vaccine available 
to general] practitioners throughout the 
country. 


Caution 
Advised 


The experiment seized public imagiina- 
tion and the demand spread throughout 
the land, with more than 10,000 receiving 
the injections. The end of 1935, however, 
brought tragedy. Many of the children 
who had taken the injections got polio, 
others died from the disease and the 
senior surgeon of the United States Public 
Health Service had to say at a scientific 
meeting, “I beg you, Dr. Kolmer, desist 
from the human use of this vaccine.” 


Parents and polio victims must be 


warned against expecting too much from 
the new chemical thiozolyl, a modified 
sulfa drug which has had such recent 
success in preventing paralysis and crip- 
pling in 50 test cases. First trials of the 
drug were started on patients in Texas 
this summer after mice and monkey 
studies. The scientists who developed the 
drug wished to keep the news from the 
Public and prevent another Kolmer 
tragedy—but the story has been broken 
by medical sources close to newspaper 
publicity. 


Dr. Sanders, Associated Professor of 
Bacteriology at Columbia University, who 
helped develop the chemical, said that 
“it cannot be expected to restore motor 
nerve cells already destroyed by the polio 
virus,” but it can stop the progress of 
infection to more nerve cells and can 
prevent death from polio.” But here, 
too, the people must give the scientists 
more time to remove the kinks from the 
chemical, and get all the experimental 
data, before a demand the use of the 
drug. 


There are many things that parents 
can do to help prevent the disease from 
hitting his child. If polio does occur 
in the community, permit your child 
to associate with other children as little 
as possible, because contact infection 
seems to be the most important method 
of spreading the disease. 


Do not under any circumstances let him 
associate with another child ill from any 


cause, no matter how trivial or innocent 


the illness might be during such an out- 
break. If polio hits the community make 
certain that there are no tonsilectomies 
at the time, because it has been shown 
that the removal of tonsils during the 
epidemic, will increase the likeliness of 
the disease. 


There is conclusive evidence that over- 
tiring and extreme fatigue from over- 
exercise has led to severe attacks of polio 
in susceptible bodies. Similarly it was 
found axiomatic that one must avoid sud- 
den chilling as would come from a plunge 
into cold water on an extremely hot day. 


There is much we know in a negative 
way about polio. We still do not have 
the cure for the disease. 

But the people have a real chance to 


A 4 of the Palmach, the striking force or rt aw gt tre 
of the Israeli army scales a wall during the fighting. 


In Palmach fighters (below), one carrying alight portable mac 
gun, leaps a wall during the fighting in the Manshieh Quarter at the 
Aviv-Jaffa border. Photos were made before the present truce in 


Holy Land. 


‘Old Isaac’, founder and leader of the 
Haganah commando troops,.embodied the 
courage of people in Biblical legend... 


By A. B. MAGIL 


TEL AVIV 
HIS IS A LAND haunted by 
the shape of ancient glory. 
Across from the large collective 


settlement of Ein Harod you look 


at the barren stone face of Mount 
Gilboa where King Saul and his three 
sons fell in battle with the Philistines. 
Arching over Haifa is lovely Mount Car- 
mel, to the top of which Elijah went 
after his victory over the prophets of Baal. 
From the hills of upper Galilee down into 
the burning Negev desert in the south the 
footprints of history cover every inth of 
soil. 

But this is also a land of living legends, 
too. 1 met one of them the other day: 


El Greco and Breughel, and painting 


Palestinian artists. A gun stood in 
of two corners of the combination | 
and dining room, 


Old Testament Strength 
In Israel’s Leaders 


Sade is the oldest member of the 
general staff—he’s 58. He's a big t 
chested man who in his youth was 


for his physical strength. His short spé 
beard, which looks so completely a p 


of him, was acquired after June 29, 
the day when the British arrested r 
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By Wm. Albertson 
: er 


dla to advance to leadership of 


-eratic coalition, and for the coali- 
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in the fact that during the past 
eight months, the only discussions 


on coal that took place in the 
board was during the strikes or 
when we saw the Party situation 
retrogressing. In fact, last fall 
there were two so-called “outlaw” 
strikes in Washington County, but 
no board discussion. During the 
same period, there was only one 


ma or discussion on steel in the 
board, 


though there have been a few 
department strikes. Discussions 
on electrical took place, regard- 
less of the serious situation in 
East Pittsburgh, anly during the 


union elections. Negro work has 


been discussed once during the 
period. 
And yet our board, collectively 


of a rounded concentration policy? 
e An understanding that in 
our district our Party will not 
unless we make decisive 


their own dally experiences, as 
the only way out for the working- 
class. 


e An understanding that the 
development of a concentration 
policy means not only concen- 
tration by the Party, but by the 
whole mass movement. Concen- 
tration means that every organi- 
zation and institution which we 
influence, national groups, frater- 
nal societies, newspapers, etc., 
must build their own organiza- 
tions and institutions at these 
concentration points if they are 
to grow and really become effec- 
tive as mass instruments of the 
workers. 


A constant and regular evalu- 


ation and re-evaluation of the 
work of the Party and the mass 
movement at the concentration 
point. 

e Planning certain tasks to be 
carried through at a concentra- 
tion point, guaranteeing the ex- 
ecution of these tasks, evaluating 


‘the results at the next discus- 


sion, and planning further. 
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We ourselves must develop much 
more concern for our Party or- 
ganization, its functioning and 


stand, help formulate and execute 
policy. The club, its mass work, 
its influence in the shop, union 
or community, and its steady dally 
growth must become the major 
concern of each and every one 
of us. In other words, we must 
develop a-fight for the Party in 
the Party. The year 1948 must 
become the year of building the 
Party and its influence. 
Without this concept and 3 
fight for it, we cannot make the 
turn. The membership will fol- 
low us once we take the bit in our 
mouth and fight for it. Our lead- 


Commission’s Announcement 


tional question, the importance of histori- 
cal and dialectical materialism, the Party’s 


wi the Party Convention opening on 
August 2nd, this becomes the final 


Discussion Bulletin. 


number of issues made it impossible to 
carry all the articles and resolutions sub- 


tasks on the cultural front, the ideological 
struggle against psycho-analysis, public 
education in schools, forms and methods 
of recruiting, how to evaluate mistakes, 


the style and language of Party docu- 
ments, 8 
We wish to say particularly te the 
comrades whose articles were not . pub- 
lished that their contributions are by no 
means lost to the Party. Every article and 


resolution will be considered and go into 


ciety to a Socialist society. ‘This 
is what fires us with enthusiasm. 


But our class enemy never gives 
up the fight. They work con- 
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ever. The printed word, through 
our mass pamphlets and books, 
bring our propaganda to the work- 
ers in ita most elaborated and de- 

form and, if effectively 


organized, can reach far greater 


numbers than any other medium 


at our disposal. 


Numerous examples may be 


cited of “reaching the millions” 
and influencing issues with our 
literature. In both the 1936 and 
1940 election campaigns, we dis- 


tributed close to 2,000,000 copies 


of our election platform pam- 
phlets. In 1941. critica] year of 
the outbreak of World War I, 
the Dean of Canerbury’s book, 
The Soviet Power, distributed in 
editions totalling more than 
1,500,000 copies, contributed enor- 


mously toward friendship and 


collaboration with the Soviet 
Union in the anti-Axis war. In 
the past year, we were able to 
answer the Taft-Hartley attacks 
on organized labor by a counter- 
barrage of 700,000 copies of Com- 
rade Foster’s Workers, Defend 
Yerr Unions! The attempts to 
Red-bait and outlaw the Commu- 
nist Party were mét by the mass 


publication of 200,000 copies of 


Eugene Dennis’ Is Communism 
Un-American? 350,000 of What 
Communists Really Want, and, 


more recently, a half-million edi- 


tion of Larry Mahan’s Whe Are 
the Foreign Agents? An influ- 


ism, etc., which helped to equip 
our Party and the circles around 
it with theory. 

Our literature, whether in the 
form of books or pamphlets, or 


through articles in Political Af- 


fairs and Masses & Mainstream, 


consistently strives to answer the 


crucial and most fundamental 


problems confronting the Party. 


and the working class—wages and 
profits, housing, health, taxes, the 
Marshall Plan and the fight for 
peace, developments in other 
countries such as China, Greece, 
Palestine, Hungary, Puerto Rico, 
Czechoslovakia, basic problems of 
the Negro people, women, youth, 
the draft and militarization, the 
fight on the cultural front, and 
many other questions. Our Marx- 
ist-Leninist literature must be re- 
garded as a basic ideological 
weapon of the political struggle. 

In the period since the last con- 
vention, some substaritial. ad- 
vances were registered in bringing 
our Marxist theory to advanced 
workers and in reaching outward 
with the agitation and propa- 


ganda of our Party. But these. 
successes are relative to the low- 


est point of our literature activity 
reached in 1944 as a result of the 
paralyzing and disintegrating in- 
fluences of Browderism. 


* 
THE FACT that the sharp up- 


swing in the distribution of litera- 


ture in 1945-46 and the first half 
of 1947 was not sustained, and 


began to drop toward the latter 


part of 1947, points up the two 


major weaknesses which continue 


otes on t 


By Morris U. Schappes 
— with the general 
line of the Resolution, I wish 
to make a few specific ober va- 
tions on several points 
The Draft Resolution properly 


rael. tes) ee e .and. 


lobbies to Washington organized 
since March by progressives cen- 


spicuously omitted the element 
of international solidarity that 


would have led them to include 
demands to support the Arab na- 


tional. liberation movement in. 
national .oppression but national 


Palestine. This neglect. is harm- 
Aal. 
At the Harlem Regional Con- 


vention, it was pointed out that 


Negro bourgeois nationalists were 
| Spreading. propaganda in behalf 


of Arab feudal reaction, and were 
encouraged in their line by our 


- failure properly. to present our 
on endorsement of the progres- 


_Resolu 
June, 


sive Arab national liberation 
movement. Thus our weakness. 
m fighting for the full U. N. de- 
_ cision tends to narrow the united 
-front on the issue of support of 
Israel. To check this wrong ten- 


dency, . 
p.. 501, col. 1) be 


bs amended. to include: “for full sup- 


port to wang UN.. decision, of Nov.» 


- subordinate activity, 
from the strugglés of the Party. 


tion (Pelitical Affairs, 


literature, This leads to neglect 
of a powerful and indispensable 


weapon. Rarely is literature in- 


tegrated into the planning of po- 
litical. eampaigns and activities. 
It is treated as a separate and 
detached 


Even on the highest levels im- 
portant political campaigns are 
projected without taking into ac- 
count the role of literature. 


Plowing from this wnder-esti- 
mation, not only of the educa- 
tional but also of the mobilizing 


and organizing power of Marxist 
literature, the. responsibility. for 


this key ‘phase of Party work is 


often relegated to inexperienced 
personnel, cut off. from systematic 
guidance and attention of the 
leading committees. .. 

Second, and arising from the 
under-estimation of literature as 


a weapon, is the failure to develop 


the necessary organization for its 
mass distribution. At all times 
the mass distribution of. a key 
pamphlet is a test of the ability 
of our Party rapidly to mobilize 
its forces to reach the workers on 
a burning issue, But this re- 
quires, not only ties. with the 
workers and the people, but an 
efficient apparatus on every level 
of organization that can guaran- 
tee the flow of literature from the 


printing press direct to the shops, 


organizations and communities. 


Let, in many districts the lit- 
erature apparatus is still on the 
most primitive level. In a num- 
ber of major districts, not more 
than 20-25 percent of the clubs 


. systematically receive, or in any 


degree participate, in literature 
distribution, It is not unusual for 
districts with two or three thou- 
sand members to order 100 copies 
of a mass pamphlet. 

It is clear that the development 
of the literature organization 


merely 
even by a stepping up of our pres- 


an ideological offensive of unpre- 


cedented magnitude and intensity 


to prepare the minds of the 1 
for acceptance, as inevitable,“ 0 
a new atomic war ae — 
Soviet Union. 

The crucial. nature of the . 
and stakes invelved underlines 
that we cannot meet our respon- 
sibilities by routine methods, by 
“holding our own,” or 


ent 
quired. .Our best 


efforts. . Much more is re- 
achievements 


of the past will not be.enough to. 


cope With the needs of the pres- 


ent stage of the struggle in the 


ideological area. 
141 


WHAT IS IMPERATIVELY 
called for is a sharp turn in our 


literature activity—and in the 


first. place a turn in the direction 
of the most intense concentration 
on reaching the millions of work- 
ers in the trade unions, particu- 
larly in the basic industries. While 
re-establishing and drastically im- 
proving our work in house-to- 

house canvassing, literature sales 
at street meetings, spécial Sun- 
day mobilizations in the commu- 
nities, and other general forms of 
literature circulation—many of 
which have practically become 
non-existert—the major concen- 


and make available mass. editions 
in time to prove. effective im the 
fight around specific issues; (c) 
to initiate a far broader preme- 
tion of our literature, bringing it 
to the attention of. wider circles 
than we have been able to reach 
heretofore, particularly in the 
labor movement; (d) t effect. 
better planning and spacing | of.- 
our publications, as well as a bal- 
ance between our .agitational, _ 
propaganda and theoretical jiter- 
ature, and the initiation of pub- 
lishing. projects that will more 
adequately serve the need of our 
Party for basic theoretical works 
on key questions of economics, 
labor, history, culture, etc. 

In the face of the present re- 
actionary ideological offensive, the 
life-and-death struggle for the 
minds of the masses cannot be 
regarded as a side-skirmish, as 
a secondary or subordinate battle. 


. The fight for theory, the fight to 


reach the millions with the politi- 
cal line of our vanguard Party is 
a decisive factor which will hel 
to determine whether the people 
will be engulfed by the night- 
mare of fascism or will triumph 
over their enemies. 


e Draft Resolution 


Semitism mat is being whipped 
up by American Big Business, we 
shall require, throughout our 


Party, a militant. awareness of. 
the real danger of anti-Semitism, . 


For the five and one-half mil- 
lion Jews in the United Statés, 
the fascists have in store not only 


extermination. They do not want 
merely to keep us Jews “in our 
place,” but to destroy us, “Kill 
the Jews” 
on subway walls or street side- 
walks, or uttered by anti-Semitic 
hoodlus. “Jude verecke,” (“perish 
the Jews”) 
Germany under Hitler, and now 


it has its echo in our country. 
„Hitlerism killed and burned and 
gassed six million European Jews. .. 
Anyone. who believes American. 


is the slogan I find 


was. the slogan n 


to observe that there. was no 
mention of anti-Semitism and no 


recognition of our weakness. in: 


New Tork State in this field of 
work. 


Of course, our * d more 
to fight anti-Semitism than the 
other political parties; but we. 
shall have to do very much more 


before we shall. begin to cope 
with the problem adequately. The 
National Convention should seri- 
ously discuss our weakness and 


‘take steps to overcome it. 


form the majors" 2 


WITH 1 rh the. 
Youth movement, the Draft Res- 
olution. correctly proposes. that 


_ gation in the United States” 4 
507, Col. 2.) 


Now it seems: to me that the 
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weaknesses and 
thus pave the way 
‘further advance of our 
must a 


a Ep 
Ele 
11 l 8 
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our 
ri and draw a 
N pre-convention discussion. 


must ask ourselves, how does it 
happen that, given this -correct 
main line and despite some excel - 
lent mass activities and cam- 


still wolated from the basic work- 
ing clas forces and have not con- 


solidated our Party in the dis- 


series of political and demonstra- 
tive actions during this period, 
and yet, outside of raising our 
political prestige and general m- 
fluence, we did not organization- 
ally grow nor cohsolidate the 


front -experiences, we did not ob- 
tain desired results, and there was 
a tendency to distort, both from 
the right and the left, the correct 
line of the Party. 

* 

ALREADY IN 1945 the situa- 
tion in our district demanded that 
our Party ‘develop concentration 
on key sections of the working 


class and dovetail all our’ other 


activity and secure all our other 
objectives within this main em- 


- phasis. However, instead of de- 


veloping and grooving our work 
to a policy of concentration, here 
is how we conducted some of our 
broadest campaigns: . : 

1. Campaign fer FEPO and 
FEPC: Thousands of Negro and 
white workers were reached under 
the direct initiative of the Party 
and partial victory was achieved 
in securing the amendment of 
the St. Louis City Charter elimi- 
nating discrimination in city em- 
ployment. What was the basic 
error in this otherwise excellent 
campaign? 

For weeks the Party. organiza- 
tion was completely submerged 
and subordinated to the United 
Front Committee (FEPO); there 
was no Party literature issued, 
no direct or independent. Party 
position expressed and. no recruit- 
ing until the very end of the 


Front literature and speak in the 
churches and neighborhoods, but 
not a single Party committee or 
unions or the workers in the shops 
to win them to support this broad 
campaign. Some unions did give 
support, but it was on their own 
initiative and not because of suf- 
ficient Party. concentration work 
in them. This excellent struggle 
was not anchored to the main 
emphass of the Party line. 


2. In the electoral struggle where 
the Party correctly supported a 
progressive Negro candidate and 
helped to elect him, we again re- 
peated the mistake of general 
agitation. And then, upon ‘suc- 
cessful ‘election, we failed to cqn- 
solidate this victory to cement our 
ties with the Negro-and white 
working class. There was in fact 
a tendency to restrict the role of 
the Party, which, in turn, resulted 
in ‘the narrowing down of the 
mass’ struggle. itself. 

3. Imcorrect application of a 
policy of concentration: Following 
the emergency convention we did 
organize from the existing forces 
a number of shop and industrial 
clubs. But this first step de- 
manded and called for making the 
shop and concentration work the 
main, central and all-imporatnt 
task of the district leadership. 

Instead of centering ‘the re- 
sponsibility and coordination of 
this all-important work in the 
hands of the district leadership, 
the entire policy of concentration 


was first relegated to function- 


aries in mass organizations. Later, 


-when this failed, we compounded 


this mistake by organizing 2 con- 
centration section which in day 
te day work and responsibility 
acted entirely independently of 
the collective.. There was no full 
mobilization of the Party in sup- 


= 


Collective effort, direction and 
gearing of all -Party work to be. 
based on a concrete plan of con- 
centration to: (1) Strengthen the 
present organization in shops, and 
industry and build the Party in 
key sections of the working class 
in St. Louis, Kansas City and in 
one or, at most. two industrial | 
areas outstate, (2) Give day to 
day attention to the extension 
and development of closest ties 
with the labor movement of the 
state, This means that the tasks 
of the Communists in the crucial 
élection struggle this year and the 
building of the anti-monopoly, 
anti-fascist people's peace coali- 
tion will be best served by help- 
ing to develop and advance the 
role of the working class in this 
coalition. This means that all 
our objectives, the coalition work, — 
the building of our press, recruſt- 
ing, sales of literature, etc., must 
be achieved through a policy of 


concentration, and not dispersing 


our leading forces. 5 
The Missouri State Party Con- 
vention gave serious attention to 
these problems. Measures are 
being undertaken to develop & 
greater collective effort to over- 
come them and to build a strong 
Party organization in key sec- 
tions of Missouri’s working class, 


For Closer Ties Between Actives and Membership 


By Olga Gold 
Draft Resolution eorrectly 


Stresses as the main strategic 


aim of our Party in this historic 
period the welding or “Labor’s 
United Action Against the Mo- 
nopolists and for the development 
of the broadest People’s Coalition 
Against the Peril of Fascism’ and 


„ New World War. 


It is clear that the struggles 


‘for Negro rights and the miove- 


in involving the immediate neigh- 


borhood, but ‘also’ in developing 


tenants’ action in the same block 
and laid the basis for a function- 


ing Communist club in the block. 


The ‘following “activities con- 
ducted by the Lincoln-Dougiass 
lub are examples of mass action 


ment for national liberation of the 


content of the people's coalition. | 


The correctness of the foregoing | 
statement. is proved by the re- 
sponse of the Negro people drawn 
to activities initiated by our Party 


and the progressive movement, 


suchas the ‘February Wallace 
meeting in Harlem, where over 
15,000 people came to listen to the 


the Ingram 


worker “brought to the club 20 


: nher ‘shopmates ‘for literature dis- 
program ‘ofthe’ third party; the R 
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THE CLOSE BOND of the peo- 
ple with our Party and their feel- 
ing of confidence is illustrated in 
the following experience: 

The savage beating of a Negro 
woman by a policeman had 


' aroused the justified and deep re- 


sentment of the Negro people. 
The nationalists attempted to 
steer this just resentment’ into 
race channels. They were frus- 


trated and their provocation was 


isolated through the quick leader- 


‘ship on the spot by our comrades, ’ 
At an open ‘air protest mieeting, 
under the auspices of the Party, 
the crowd. noticed a Negro stooge 
taking notes, The crowd would 


people. This ‘inadequacy ‘often 
weakens the anti-imperialist char- 
acter ‘of our struggles generally 
‘and hampers the development of 
the Negro proletariat, the base for 
leadership in the National Libera- 
‘tion Movement. It also fails to 


hear what Our Man did in Wash- 
ington, how he let them know how 
we feel about them?” 


* 
THE QUESTION RISES, why 


does not the zie of our Party m 
Harlem correspond to the poési- 


bilities? Why is our Party not 


linked more closely with all de- 
' cisivé forces in order to influence 


more’ effectively ‘the program, to 
improve the * fighting capacities 
and the direction of thé Negro 
Liberation movement? ö 

I will briefly enumerate some 
of the fundamental reasons. (1) 
the insufficient efforts of our 


Party und the progrésivé labor 


movement to spearhead and ener- 


geti¢ally take the offensive in the 


consistent effort to combine Com- 
rade Davis’ excellent fight inside 
the Council with militant action 
outside it. A point in case is the 
police brutality Yesolution intro- 
duced by Ben. It offered our 


entire Party, not only. Harlem, an 


excellent opportunity to teach the 


‘masses a political lesson on the 


role of the state. from their.own... 
experience. The Council should 
have been flooded with resolu- 
tions, petitions, labor delegations, 
demanding the. passage of the 


resolution. What effect such mili- 


tant action would ‘have had in. 
advancing the consciousness of the 
people; what confidence it would 


fight for full political; econdmie 


and social equality for the Negro 


“forge the “class-consciourness of 
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the whi te work ers. rey | | 
D Lack of charting a central 
ig ‘and complémenting it with ‘mili- 
jon. tant, “Conéistent ‘action’ for the 
dy the clubs and mass work which — 
woth 14‘ restilt tin thé! -developnient 
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ship, Particularly in 2 commu- 


“nity like Harlem there must be a 


much closer tie and active partici- 

pation by the leadership in every 

phase of struggle. ) | 22 
THERE 18 A NEED for im- 
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programs and activities 
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in their revision of the RSDLP. leadership among women. 


program—Selected Works, Vol. 
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ties have never devoted such ef- 
fort F 
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the nom de plum Y. Noded, which means 
wanderer. Formerly a non-party man, 
Sade joined the United Workers Party 
when it was founded in January of this 
year. . 

We wanted to get from Sade something 
of his own story and the story of those 
remarkable commandos, the Palmach. 
Big Isaac, as he is called, was in a mellow 
mood and didn’t hew too closely to the 
line, Interwoven in the story of the Pal- 
mach and himself were pithy comments 
on political parties and personalities, 
mostly off the record, and comments on 
military strategy (this was a few days 
before the end of the truce). 


Stoneworker 
To General 


Yitzchak Sade is a former worker in 
a stone quarry... As a boy in his teens 
in 1905 he participated in Jewish self- 
defense groups against pogroms in Smol- 
ensk, Russia. Emigrating to Palestine after 
World War I, he took part in similar 
self-defense groups in the disturbances of 
1921-1922 and 1929. In 1936 he became 
a professional military man. 


The following year, Sade organized 
groups known as Plugot Sade (field com- 
panies—the word “Sade” means field). 
Whereas the Haganah pursued a policy 
of self-defense against the attacks of 
Arab bands organized by the Mufti and 
other reactionaries, Plugot Sade operated 
on the principle of active tactics. 


In 1938 Capt. Ord Charles Wingate 
came to Palestine as a British intelli- 
gence officer. “Wingate was a military 
genius,” Sade said. “He was very religi- 
eus and very Zionist. He spoke Hebrew— 
not too well, but after a fashion. To- 
gether we organized mixed Jewish and 
British formations that made it hot 
for the Arab bands.” 

These were the direct forerunners of 
the Palmach, founded in 1940-41. Pal- 
mach is a synthesis of the Hebrew words, 


“plugot machatz”, meaning assault troops. T 


Like the Haganah of which it is. a: part, 
under the British the Palmach had to 


function illegally. 


“We trained our members net only to 
fight,” Sade said, “but to work. The 
members of the Palmach were settled 
near kibbutzin (collective farms), where 
they used to work for a living 15 days 
2 month and train 10 days. We also 
educated them culturally. Some of the 
best of the new Hebrew literature has 
been created by members of the Pal- 
mach. 


“The Palmach developed an entire life 
ahd spirit of its own, with its own songs 
and even its own jargons, which contains 
many arabic words. We had little confi- 
dence in the British, and during the 
World War, when so many Jews went 
into the British army, we retained our 
own organization.” 


Palmach Troops 
Spurned Terrorism 


With the end of the anti-fascist war 
the Palmach launched a struggle against 
the British. Ag the striking force of 
the Haganah and under Sade’s command, 


“it blasted trains, bridges, police stations, 


radar stations, etc., especially alming to 
destroy British military communications 
with the Arab states. However, unlike 
the Irgun Zvai Leumi and the Stern group, 
the Palmach refrained from attacking 
British soldiers. 


I asked Sade what effect the policy of 
collaborating with the British, which the 
Jewish Agency pursued so long, had on 
the activities of the Palmach. “It defi- 
nitely handicapped us,” he said. “It also 
prevented the Jewish forces from seizing 
British arms and in general didn’t help 
prepare for the war that broke upon us 
last December.” 

In April Sade played an important part 
in the major Jewish victory at Mishmar 


front 

“And what are you doing now?” 
Sade’s eyes twinkled behind his tortolse- 
shell glasses. T. organizing a special 
brigade,” he said. “If the war is resumed, 
you may hear about it.” 

We did. With the end of the truce 
the Israeli forces swiftly drove the Arab 
Legion out of the Lydda airport, about 
eight miles southeast of Tel Aviv, and 
then carrying through a brilliant en- 
circling action, captured the neighbor- 
ing Arab towns of Lydda and Ramle. 
The latter, which had been a bone in the | 
throat of Tel Aviy for months, is stra- 
tegically of great importance: it connects 
with twe Arab strong points, Tulkara 
on the central front, and Latrun, which 
blocks the road from Tel Aviv to 
Jerusalem. 


“Big Ts na * 
Trains Conquerors 


Coming into what was formerly the air- 
port hotel, I ran into Jeruchem Cohen, 
Palmach intelligence officer, whom I had 
met two months before in Lower Galilee. 
“GGo upstairs,” he said. “Big Tsaac is 
up there.” 

The foreign correspondents scrambled 
up to the roof and there stood Big Isaac, 
his bald pate gleaming in the sun. “Are 
you the commander of this area?” fome- 
one asked. 


“No, I’m the commander of the Eighth 
Brigade—tanks and commandos. They 
needed a young man for that, so they 
picked me. The commander of the entire 
area is my ‘son,’ Yigal Alon. He is also 
the commander in chief of the Palmach.“ 


It was the Eighth Brigade—Yitzchak 
Sade’s special brigade that captured Lydda 
airport, one of the largest in the Middle 
East: It was Yitzchak Sade’s “son,” his 
pupil, 29-year-old Yigal Alon, the con- 
queror of Safed, who planned and led 
the entire Lydda-Ramle operation. 
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Here’s a trick that magicians 


and spies used to use before chem- 
icals were invented for invisible 


writing. You'll need half a lemon, 
an ordinary penholder and a clean 
pen-point. 

Squeeze the lemon juice into a 
little bottle or juice glass, then 
use it as though it were ink. You 
won't be able to see your writing. 
No one.can see it, in fact, unless 
he knows the secret of making it 
visible, 

The trick is to hold the paper 
with the secret. writing up to 


something very warm—tie hotter. 


the bettér—and the writing will 
slowly appear.- An electric light 


bulb will do, or the flame on a 


stove (be careful not to burn your- 
self or the paper). 

Now you can write an absolutely 
private letter to someone. 
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-Reprinted from “Stories of the Underground Railroad by Anna L. Curtis, 
with the permission of the publishers, Island Press Cooperative, Inc. 


PART TWO. 


The man ate as if he were 
starved. There was little left in 
the basket when at last he ‘paused 


and poured out his thanks to the 


boy. 

“T can sleep now,” he added. “I 
hasn’t had my stomach full since 
I lef’ ol’ Virginny.” 

Allen returned to the house and 

to his dinner. His. father and 
mother chatted, but he was un- 
usually silent, thinking about the 
Negro lying under the walnut 
tree, and wondering if he would 
get safely to Canada. 

While the family were still at 
the table, two rough-looking men 
came riding up to the gate, and 
called loudly to Mr. Jay to come 
out. Obligingly, he obeyed their 
call, saying as he left the room: 

“They look like slave catchers. 
I suppose they are searching for 


‘some unfortunate escaped Negro. 
Ev if I had one sitting here at 


the dinner table, I should never 
give him up.” 
The Jay house stood . near 


tho road. Allen slipped. into the 


front room and stood out of sight 
beside an open window. 

“Have you seen a nigger going 
by here today?!“ 

“No, I have not.” 

“Don’t let him fool you, Jim,” 


_ interrupted the other rider. “The. 
nigger didn’t go past, because he 


came in. Look here, you Quaker, 
that nigger’s in your house, and 


‘we're going to look for him there.” 


“There is rio N 


_ Ali hl any ee. 
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but if it ill give you, pleasure to 
rae eee 


do so, provided you have the 
proper authority.” 


But this they did not have. They 
could only bluster and threaten, 
and finally rode away in disgust. 


Afternoon passed. Suppertime 


came and it began to grow dark. 


Allen wondered more and more 
about what was to be done with 
the man. Surely he was not to be 
left under the tree all night. Then 
at last his father spoke. 


“Allen, I have a basket of ap- 
ples to send to thy grandfather. 
It is getting a little dark, but I 
think thee can drive over with old 


Ned, can thee not?” 


“Yes, indeed,” answered the boy 
quickly. 
1 will harness the horse for 
thee, and put the apples in the 
wagon. It is only five miles, of 
course, but if thee would like to 
take anybody along, I shall be glad 
to Have thee do so.” 


Thank thee, father.” 
Catching up his cap, Allen ran 


through the kitchen door and 


Negro was still sleeping, but Al- 
len caught him by the shoulder 
and quickly roused him. 

“Come,” he said, we're going 
on.“ N 

The man sprang to his feet, 
caught up the basket with its re- 


mains of lunch and followed the 
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I FOUND A TINY KITTEN 
From a reader of Children’s Paget 


' J found a tiny kitten 


While buying bread and milk; 
I held it in my mitten 
Its fur was smooth as silk. 


I looked at it with pity, 

It licked its tiny paw; | 

Ita eyes were blue and pretty 
The cutest thing I saw. 


It looked so scared and beatenz 


I took it to my house 


Can such a tiny kitten 


Catch such a big, big mouse? 


I put it near my dolly. 20 
And rocked and rocked it longs 


It played so nice and jolly— 
I sang a cradle song. — 
I wrapped it in my sweater - 
And hugged and hugged Fens 25 


We fell asleep kae 
Loe te 


I found a tiny kitten, 
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ferior flavor of such canned meats 
as hamburgers and beef and 


@favy, and in the case of the 


hamburgers, for their higher 
cost, according to Consumer Re- 
ports. Consumers Union estimates 
that canned hamburgers cost 
from 35 percent to 75 percent 
more than the equivalent amount 
of the home-made product. 


The following brands of ham- 
burgers are listed in order of in- 
creasing net cost of meat, 
drained of sauce: Cudahy’s Fried 
Hamburgers (31c. for 5 3-4 oz. 
can), Claridge Broiled Hamburg- 
ers (59c. for 1 Ib. can), Hygrade’s 
Honey Brand Fried Hamburgers 
(66c. for 15% oz. can). These 
brands of beef and gravy are 
listed in order of increasing net 
cost of meat, drained of sauce: 
Friends’ Beef and Gravy (55c. 
for 15 oz can), Hygrade’s Honey 
Brand Beef and Gravy (65c. for 
1 w. can), Cudahy’s Beef and 
Gravy (63c. for 1 lb. can). 


Sunglasses 

The fad for fancy frames has 
Taised the price of sunglasses 
without improving their optical 
quality, Consumers Union finds. 
Buy colors which are dark and 
preferably near- neutral or dull 
green, to minimize color distor- 
tion. . 


CU tested for such optical 
qualities as differences of light 
transmission between the two 
lenses of any given pair and dis- 
tortions of various kinds which 
might cause anything from mild 
eyestrain and headaches to per- 
manent physiological changes in 
the eyes if the glasses are worn 


TWO-PIECE DRESS 
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„four or just “flour” for all 
baking on the theory that 
flour is the same; but soft 
flours produce lighter, fluf- 
therefore larger cakes 

than “all purpose” flour, the cur- 
rent issue of Consumer Reports 


Consumers Union rated 27 
brands of all-purpose flours on 
their ability to meet average 
needs—for thickening, frying, 
baking, etc. The following were 
considered Best Buys: Stop and 
Shop All Purpose, 39c. for 5 ibs., 
Sunnyfield Family, 3c. and 
Kitchen Kraft, 43c. Gold Medal, 
46c., topped the list for quality. 

The Best Buys among the 20 
brands of cake flours tested were: 


“Sperry Cake and Pastry, 44c. for 


5libs., Globe Al Special Cake, 
He., Ecco Cake, 33c. and Gold 
Seal Cake, 34c. All were “soft” 
cake flours, which are best suited 
for light cakes such as sponge 
and angel, and for cookies, 
crackers, aky pie crust and drop 
cakes, 


Sunburn Preventives 
In tests of 49 brands of sun- 


burn preventives, Consumers: 


Union found only five which gave 
excellent protection, while 31 
either gave too little protection 
to be safe or in some cases gave 
no protection at all. Some of the 
better brands made use of pro- 
tective chemicals which the 
armed services had tested and 
adopted during the war. 


‘The sunburn preventives were 
tested by CU for resistance to 
rubbing and wetting, and for 
tendency to cause stains, as well 
as for their ability to screen out 
the ultraviolet rays of the sun 
which cause burning and tanning. 
As with so many other cosmetics 


products, price was found to bear 


no relation to quality, with the 
costliest product proving to be 
Not Acceptable. 


CU rated the following lotions 
as giving excellent protection, in 
order of increasing cost per 
ounce: Norwich Greaseless Sun 
Tan Lotion, $1.17 (6 o.); Nutan, 
$1.20 (5 oz.); Coty Suntan Lo- 
tion, $1.20 (3 3-4 oz.). . 


YOUR DOLLAR is a digest of 
articles appearing in Consumer 
Reports, the monthly. magazine 

i by Consumers Union, 


published : 
38 East Ist St., New York 3, 
N. F., and available by individual 


subscription at*$5 a year. Prod- 
uct ratings are based on u 
laboratory tests on samples pur- 
chased by Consumers Union in 
the open market. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


we= must be boiling hot for 
tea-making, otherwise the 


tea will have a flat, bitter taste. | 
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So He's Not an 


By VERA MORRIS 
1 other day, while passing 
the home of a neighbor, she 
came out to attend to her five- 
month-old baby boy who was in 
his carriage really howling. Throw- 
ing me a look of resigned martyr- 
dom, she proceeded to tell her son 
off. “You, bad boy, whatever will 
I do with you. I’m right in the 
middle of my strawberry jam. Now 
you stay here and be quiet.” 

Which, of course he didn’t. 


Later I met her at the market, 
and rather sheepishly this mother 
told me how “bad” her baby was. 
Since I cannot agree that any 
baby is bad, she explained. 


Until quite recently, her baby, 
like most others, slept most of the 
time. When he was awake, he was 
quite content to stay in crib or 
carriage, cooing to himself. Now 
the dream was over, he wanted 
attention, he wanted to play and 
talk. Although he cannot sit- up, 
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Ewrnr MEAL can be a pienie with a barbecue planned. 
If you can get to the beach or woods, fine. If not, try 
a barbecue in the back yard. Or, at the very least, turn 


your broiler into an impromptu 
barbecue pit ard take advantage 
of the informality and zestful 
taste available when you baste a 
lowly hamburger with spicy sauce 
and put it between the halves of 
a toasted bun. 

If you are going to do your cook- 
ing outdoors, heed the advice of 
experts and be sure you have a 
good hot slow-burning fire. A half 
hour or 45 minutes is none too 
long a time to prepare your fire 
before you start cooking on it. 
our fire is ready when you have 
a good hot bed of coals with no 
flame. 

Meanwhile, you have been as- 
sembling the tools—long handled 
forks, an asbestos glove for the 
man of the house (one of the big 
advantages of outdoor cooking is 
that it’s traditionally a man’s job), 
a drip pan and some sauce. 


lie 
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i 


and pork chops can also be bar- 
becued and if you have a spit, 
a leg of lamb or rump roast is 
delicious, 


With every barbecued main dish, 
a big bowl of green salad or cole 
slaw is a must. Or pack big firm 
meaty tomatoes and slice them 
at your picnic or provide little 
plum tomatoes and carrot. sticks 
to be eaten out of hand. 

A ribsticking casserole of maca- 
roni or scalloped potatoes or span- 
ish rice can be browning in your 
oven if you are eating on your 
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chilled before pouring it back and 
forth. 

Air is removed from citrus juice 
in commercial canning so that as 
the juice stands in the can, its 
vitamin C value and flavor will 
not be damaged by oxidation. 


he won't lie down in his carriage 
for very long if he’s awake. With 
the daily housework, the cooking 
and ironing clothes for the six- 
year-old, the daily boiling of dia- 
pers and formula-making, she had 
little time for the routine care the 
baby needed, certainly no time to 
drop everything and play with 
him when he felt so inclined. 
„The baby on the other hand, 
is just entering the fascinating 
world. Gazing at the carriage hood 
is no longer for him. There are 
things to see, sounds to hear, 
objects that move and shine. Al- 
though he has no understanding 
of preserving kettles ard washing 
machines, he demands at least 
as much attention as these things 
‘get, . 
= * * 
This mother would be wise if 
she found something else to give 
up, rather than her baby. Daily 
boilimg of diapers isn't a must; 
there are knit cottons and seer- 
sucker clothes her six-year-old 
could wear without ironing; the 
cooking could be less elaborate 
and so on. Baby could spend part 
of his walking hours in a clothes 
basket and moved from room to 
room where mother could talk 
and sing to him as she worked. 
Mending, potato peeling, shoe shin- 
ing, etc., could be done out of 
doors with baby on his tummy 
for food, warmth, or merely social 
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on a blanket. They are babies for 


so short a time, it is too bad to 
miss any of this joyful period. 
As for baby, he soon learns to 
love and trust his mother; when 
she recognizes his needs, be they 


play, and fulfills them. 


Starch on the Iron 


QTARCHED clothes are indirect 


ly to blame for scars on many 
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12-Crosspiece of 
u wicket 
13-State 
14-Indian 
sheiter 
15-To state 
positively 
16-Morsel 
17-Upon 
18-Leopardlike 
animal 
19-Unaccom- 
panted 
23-Choicest part 
27-German 
affirmative 
31-Dread 
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, 115-Thin Bark 
1 Roman gods 
118-To scor 
120-Inside height 

(abbr.) 
12-Colloguial: 

father 
122-To run 

away 
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133-Greek letter 
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off the air. In motion pictures, from 


In no real sense, therefore, is it a 


(Continued from Page 5) 

The first phase of the strategic plan 
for world domination and outright in- 
tervention is the building up of a fatal- 
ist attitude among the peqple to World 
War III: 

The Soviets will attack. (We have it 
from Bullitt himself.) War between us 
is inevitable. Let take the war to 
them. Let's get out our atom bombs 
and let's put the screws on labor and 
the Reds and tie the nation to the war 
machine! — 


Seap Opera: 
Station NAM 
In the domestic sphere the leading 
ideas of reaction can be summed up m 
the over-all advertisement of “the 


tradition of the slave market, the hang- 
ing of the Haymarket martyrs and the 
class murder of Sacco and Vanzetti, 


“ameri- 


question of “ivory-tower science,” since 
such counsel to scientists to be “above” 
the monopolist exploiters of science 
against the people; it means in the 
final analysis their surrender to atomic 
imperialism. In February, 1947, the 
War Department made public its pro- 
gram for the maximum possible utiliza- 
tion of every scientist and engineer in 
the United States. And the report of 


is advancing with its total plan. 
Reaction’s “American way of life” 
must have its “democracy” 
whereby “democracy” is used as was 
“Socialism” in Hitlers “National So- 
clalism.” Im Germany, where there 
were 13,000,000 Cammunist-Socialist 
voters, fascism resorted to the dema- 
gogic expedient of adopting “ * 
in its anti-socialist code. In the United 
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fascism by confusing it with fascism’s 
relentless enemy, Communism, the 
staunchest defender df democracy; 

(e) to deter the development of a 
Socialist-conscious working class in the 
United States and to weaken the 
struggie of the people to safeguard and 
extend their democratic gains; 

(c) to make the world believe that 
the United States enjoys immunity from 
the contradictions inherent in capital- 
ism, is capable of pursuing an “excep- 
tionalist” course free of the convulsions 
to which capitalism is everywhere sub- 
ject, and is exempt from the ravages of 
decay and from the nemesis of social- 
ism; . 

(e) to conceal the limited and pre- 
carious nature of capitalist democracy 
and to present it as the one and only 


“law of dangerous thoughts”; 

D to hide from the people the record 
of the Communists’ consistent defense 
of bourgeois democracy, despite its for- 
mal character and its liniitations, from 
the onslaught of fascism; and 

(g) in the name of this “anti-totali- 
tarianism,” to carry out a policy of 
world-scale imperialist expensionism, of 
inciting civil wars and giving armed 
aid to reaction, of sowing the seeds of a 
third world war, and of driving to fas- 
ciem to further this policy. 

The “anti-totalitarian” shibboleth is 


‘thus reaction’s specific ideological tech- 
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for its political gangsterism. 
fascism, 
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well to give your wicked fairy at least 
a Russian accent. And you may out- 
rage your reader’s concern for truth, 
but if you sneer at socialism and 
dialectical materialism, if you assas- 
sinate your Communist characters with 
slander, if you traduce the subject of 
your biography when his name is Karl 
Marx or Joseph Stalin, then your intel- 


-pigeon soul, be you as low as Pred-~ 
erick. Woltman, will not fail of reward 
at the hands of a Pulitzer Prize Com- 

Imperialism in its war on culture, as 
in its war om peace, hag no assassin so 
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volume selection of 


O HUNDREL YEARS have 
passed since the birth of Wolf- 


tury, has chosen from Goethe’s 
great literary production a one- 


poems and dramas for American 
readers. 


The publication of The Per- 


manent Goethe makes one realize 
again how neglected are the mas- 
terpieces of world literature in 


American intellectual life. In 


our schools, in our books, they 
are usually peddled to us second- 
hand, through comment, revision 
or rehashed versions. 

The Permanent Goethe gives us 
a chance to taste of the fruit of 
his genius, to fit him into our 
own emotional and intellectual 
experience, and to evaluate his 
work for our times. 


I found the Serrows of Young 


Werther, the selections from Wil-. 
helm \Meister and the dramas Eg- 


mont and. Faust, the most satis- 
fying on re-reading them, It is 
a magnificent experience to be 
able te be reborn again and again 
with this genius, who im his 83 
years blossomed so often like a 
hardy perennial. 

Of all the writers he read 
Goethe admired Shakespeare the 
most. And it seems to me that 
he set himself the goal of doing 


~ for his native land what Shakes- 


peare had done for England. 

There were some points of sim- 
larity in the scciety of which both 
wrote. Shakespeare wrote at a 
time when the, feudal society of 
England was breaking up: Goethe 
in a period when feudal Germany 
was suffering a long and linger- 
ing death in life. 

But the points of contrast are 
much greater than any superficial 
similarities. Shakespeare's England 
Was a ferment of struggle for 
power, with heroes springing up 
from the old nobility, from the 
royal families, from the rising 
merchant class to vie for power. 
Goethe's Germany was a con- 
giomeration of petty princedoms 
dying without struggle surround- 
ed dy countries which were mak- 
ing history in an epic style. 

Shakespeare’s heroes were rep- 
resentatives of his society, pub- 


‘lic figures engaged in struggle for 


control of that society. Shakes- 
peare accepted that society and 
refiected it in all its activities. 
But when it came Goethe's 
time to write, Germany was a 
pathetic anachronism, without 
heroes of its own, floating aim- 
lessly in a world whose heroes, 
too, had been drowned by the 
growing power of a young capi- 
talism. 
The 


division of labor in the 


economic production of the new . 
society had already gone far in 


alienating the individual from so- 
ciety, particularly the artist. 
Goethe's hero, therefore, was in 


his novels, . 


Meni iversary. 


<p bom SE Birt 


GOETHE 


with society. He was preoccu- 
pied with himself: his writing was 
more personal, less social. 


His talent and his personality 
made life easy for him at the 
court of his petty prince. He 
wanted to accept it—and did 
many times. 


But that life was also stiéti- 
fying. So that there were times 
when his writing expressed his 
hatred for that life. 


But he could not free himself 
from that society in complete re- 
volt. The forces had not broken 
through to make revolt success- 
ful. So he as an artist could 
only reflect discontent and un- 
happiness with the status quo. 


iY 


duction by Pierre Van Paassen. Photo- 
graphs by Herbert 8. Sonnenfeld. Ziff- 
Davis. New Tork. $5. 


’ > | 
PALESTINE: LAND OF ISRAEL. Intro- 


A 


ALESTINE: LAND OF ISRAEL. 
is an album of excellent pho- 
tographs by Herbert S. Sonnen- 
feld, showing the farms, vine- 


yards, schools, factories and cities 


created out of the Palestine des- 
ert by Jewish pioneers. Best of 
the photographs are those of the 
Israeli—the old, bearded Jews in 
their traditional gabardine, the 
hardworking farmers, the newly 
come survivors of Hitler's death 
camps, and the sturdy, tanned 
children, the hope of the new 
nation. 

Pierre Van Paassen has con- 
tributed a moving introduction 
whose tribute to the new Israel 
and condemnation of British im- 


— 


And, sadly enough, because of 
the corrupting influence of his 
easy life, he was frightened by 
the possibility of real change. So 
he defended his petty society 
from the avalanche of social 
change as in his violent attacks 
on the French Revolution. 


Goethe's genius was one of the 
greatest expressions of the an- 


guish, the confusion and the help- 
lessness of the petty bourgeoisie 
as it felt the destroying power of 
capitalism. Most of the writing 
of the representatives of his class 
since that time had become the 
repetition of his cries in an ever- 
diminishing scale until it was 
a whimpering gibberish. 


Album of Fine Photos on 


‘Palestine in Land of Israel’ 


perialist machination overshadow 
by far his uncritical account of 
Zionist history. —R. P. 


Book Notes 


James: Thurber’s forthcoming 
book, The Beast In Me and Other 
Animals, is a new collection of 
pieces and drawings. To be pub- 
lished late in September by Har- 
court, Brace, the volume contains 
stories and pictures which are ap- 
pearing now for the first time in 
book form. Included are some 
typically Thurberian items as A 
Gloat near a Patch of I-Told-You- 
So, a Garble with an Utter in its 
claws (to be found in the New 
Natural History Series); an ac- 


SHORT STORIES WANTED 


Up to 3,000 words. 
Nominal payment on acceptance. 
* self-addressed Mamped envelope. 


N 


Address: 


‘Short Story Editor, hier. mer 


count of the Lady on the Book- 
case and how she got there; a 
“literary pastiche” on Henry James; 
and a definitive study of Soapland, 
fascinating country of daytime 
radio serials. 


. * * 
On Sept, 11 Grosset — Dunlap 


will publish The Encyclopedic 
Cookbook, edited by Ruth Berolzhei- 


“|| mer of the Culinary Arts Institute. 


It will include 10,000 recipes, food 
facts and hints, over 1000 photo- 
graphs, 1,100 pages, thumb-indexed. 
‘The book will have a washable bind- 


ing and is to sell for $4.95, 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 
LSTOY AS I KNEW HIM, 


by Tatyana A. Kuzminskaya, 


makes fascinating reading on two 


counts. First, it. is in invaluable 
addition to the literature on the 
great Russian writer by one who 


knew him from her childhood on, 


as a neighbor and later as a 
sister-in-law who lived for ex- 
tended periods at the Tolstoy 


home. 
Second, this memoir is no less 


interesting as a study of the life 
of the wealthy and important gov- 
ernment officials and their fami- 
lies in pre-Soviet Russia. 

The reader should be warned 
against a temptation to give up 
in the face of a first section of 
biographical data about the au- 
thor’s remote ancestors or be- 
cause of a hnaivete in writing 
which is actually surface and de- 
ceptive. 

For in Tolstoy As I Knew Him 
one encounters a shrewd and 
sensitive mind, one which ap- 
preciated full well the manifold 
facets of the Tolstoy. genius, and 
was in addition capable of sound, 
objective judgments on * char - 
acter. 

Kuzminskaya paints a vivid pic- 
ture of the life and training of 
a young Russian upper class girl 
of the '80’s; the idyllic existence 
(perched precariously atop a soon 
to be bubbling cauldron) of ama- 
teur theatricals, the constant 
round of social visits. In one in- 
stance she writes, almost in be- 
wilderment that such things could 
actually have existed only yester- 
day as history goes—of the time 
when her birthday gift from her 
godmother was a peasant girl to 


City. $3. 
A. 


— m n 55 


author's account of the much- 
studied complexities of Tolstoy v 
marriage to sistem Sonya, after 
the bride’s family had long been 
convinced that it was heart- 
broken and ., Lira he was 


after. 1 

Tolstoy, like Dickens and a host 
of other great writers, drew lib- 
erally on all the wealth of life 
and personality around him for 
his books. The. author recalls 
how her brother-in-law noted 
carefully during her visits to Yas- 
naya Polyana what she said. No 
one can read Telstoy As I Knew 
Him and fail to obtain a clearer 
picture of life as it existed for 
one class in Czarist Russia and > 
deeper insight into the origins 
of War and Peace and the other 
classics from the ren of Tolstoy. 


LEO. TOLSTOY 


‘Woman With A Sword 
Novel of the Civil War 


™y torical novel, one whose siperior- 


“ WOMAN WITH A 
graphical novel 
Hollister Noble. 


SWORD. The bio- 
of Anne Carroll, by 
Doubleday. Garden 


= 


OMAN WITH A SWORD is 


Hollister Noble’s fictional 
tribute to Anna Ella Carroll. To 
this brilliant Baltimore lawyer and 
newspaperwoman, the author 
contends, should rightfully go the 
credit for having conceived the 
master military plan to attack the 
Confederacy via the Tennessee 
River. Mr. Noble may, or may 
not, have stretched the facts in 
describing Miss Oarroll's influ- 
ence as being sufficient to war- 
rant her being termed an “un- 
official member of Lincoln’s cab- 
net.“ 


American history needs a whole 
sale refurbishing in light of the 
distortions and omissions prac- 
ticed by 200 years of bourgeois 
experts. The exact truth about 
Miss Carroll may one day come 
to light when other more im- 
portant facts are set straight. 


Until. then, Weman With A 
Sword is a highly readable his- 


— 


ity to most recent examples of 
its type is enhanced by the 
warmth of its plea for the recog- 
nition of great services per- 
formed to American democracy 
by a woman now forgotten. Mr. 
Noble’s novel is, consciously, not 
only a tribute to Anna Carroll, 
but a firm statement of his belicf 
in the full qualifications of women 
for leadership in equality with 
men. 

It is, moreover, a keen and 


stirring study of the Civil War, 
demonstrating the author’s thor- 
ough understanding of that war’s 
revolutionary character. 

There is more than a little 
application for the present, when 
a new, people’s party has made its 
entry on the national stage, in 
the caustic comments of Anna 
Carroll’s sweetheart, Lem E ans, 
about the liberals of his day who 
talked Negro equality and all-out 
war but balked at the actions 
necessary to put words into deeds, 
We're always for “grandpa’s revo- 
lution,” he observes, never the 
one which knocks.at our door. 

It was because Anna Carroll 


was both a civilian.and a woman, 
Woman With A Swerd pro- 
pounds, that her seryices to the 
nation were not acknowledged at 
the time that they were per- 


It Woman With A Sword has a 
major fault, it is that its major 
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This is the game we are going 
to look at today. 


Ur LOPEZ 
Carisbad, 1929 
Mattison Rubinstein 
WHITE BLACK - 
1 P-K4 P-K4 
2 N-KB3 N-QB3 
3 B-N5 P-CR3 
4 BxN QPxB 
5 P- PxP 
6 QxP e 
7 NxQ B-Q3 
Another line would-be 7... , 
B-Q2!; 8 B-, 0-0-0; 9 N-, 
N-K2; 10 O-O-O, R-E; 11 ER-K, 
N-N3; 12 N-K2, B-Q3;.13 P-, 
P-KB4 and Black has a slight 
positions! advantage. 


—Q5. Black has a strong Bishop. 
The chances are even. 
BB int ss: KR- 
16 P-KB3 xN 
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the opponent’s part, and Rubin- 
stein gives Mattison gh rope 
to hang himself, - 4 

19 KR- | 


does not seem to want 
k's Queen Pawn to advance. 
if 19 RxR, QPxR would be the 
reply. But Black would not have 
the ae ER 


P-QN4! wipes off the Queen-side 
Pawns. 
25..... PxP 
25 R- vane 
Or W P-EN4, PxP; 26 PxP, 
R-KB and if White exchanges 
Rooks at BS, he gets a bad, prob- 
ably lost Pawn ending. 
ee P-QN4 
26 P-QN3 4 
White is too timid. 26 P-QN4 
was stronger. 
3 „ RR 
27 P-N3 P-BS!. 
Rubinstein attacks strongly. If 
28 P-KN4, Nr: @ KBPxP, 


R-KR; 30 K-Q3, K-K4; 31 Den, 


K-B3; 32 K-K4, K-N4; etc. Be- 


QRP 
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Ted Tinsley 
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The Triamph of Justice 


got a package in the morning mail. He opened it 


on his cot. Eddie sat next to him and watched as Mike 
took the lid off the shoebox. Inside were cigarettes, candy, 


an Italian salami and some magazines. 


* 


Mike held out the box and said, “Take a couple of packs of butts.” 


“Thanks, Mike.” Eddie took two packs, opened one, and lit a 
cigarette. Then Mike bit off a chunk of the salami and passed it to 
Eddie. Nether of them had a knife. f 


“Funny spaces in the package,” said Eddie. “Looks like there used 


ta be something else in it.” 


Mike laughed. “Guess the boys out front helped themselves 
first.” He stretched out on the cot, took a magazine and started to 
read. Eddie climbed up to the cot above and lay down there. 


Soon Mike called up, “Hey, Eddie, I got an old magazine 


here.” 
“So what?” 


a 


“They got an article about the trials in Germany.” 
Tm not interested. Had enough trials.” | 
Mike was silent for a moment. Then he called up again. “They 


were trying this guy Schacht.” 
“Who?” 
Schacht.“ 


“Who's Schacht?” 
“Some German banker. 


4 ; 


They say he's che guy who scraped up 


money for Hitler to run the War.” 


“Smart guy, eh? Well, they caught up with him, F suppose.” 
“Sort of. The trial’s over now.” | 


“What did he get?” 


Mike took another bite of salami. 


eo 


“Nothing. ‘They let him off,” 


“Yeah. Like Hirohito. But they sort of reprimanded him.” 


NEITHER EDDIE nor Mike spoke for à few minutes. Then Eddie 


and looked down. 
cops picked us up?” 
“Sure.” 


‘suddenly burst out laughing. He leaned over the edge of his bunk 
“Hey, Mike,” he said, “remember the night the 


* 


“I was a little boiled. Just a little. I still don’t know why 


hummed that rock through the plate glass window. I 


thought 


it was funny at the time. But I didn’t hurt no one, and the guy who 


owned the window was insured.” 


clink?” 


“What are you trying to do, Eddie? Talk your way out of this 


“No, Mike. I can sweat out the rest of the month without any 
trouble.” He paused, and then laughed again. I was just -wondering 


about something.” 


“Well?” Mike asked. Go on.“ 
Mike, you know what the charge against me was?” 


“Disorderly conduct.” 


“Hell, no!” Eddie slapped his thigh, leaned way over the bunk, 
and said, “Mike, my boy, Pm in this jail for disturbing the peace!” 


— 


As an alternative White might 
have played 31 P-N4ch, PP, 32 
RxP because if 32... ., RXR7; 33 
PxRch, KxP; 34 PxP, PxP; 35 
P-R4 and Black is lost. Also if 
32... ., P+N5ch; & K-Q3, RRV, 


‘34 PxRch, KxP; 35 K-K4, etc. 
But by 32... , R-ER! Black - 


retains the attack. Even go, White 
should have chosen this line as 
he now gets into a hopeless posi- 
tion. | ° 
3 K-K3 

* R-Kieh . 

Or 32 P-EN4, P-R5; Wer, 4 
RxP; 34 Ne, R-N6; 35 R-B4, 


'P-NSch and White soon loses the 


or the KBP. 
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„or 37 R-Q3, P-R6; 38 K 
(38 P-B4, P-R7; 39 R-KRS? 
R-Kéch, etc. Or 39 R-Q, R-Kéch: 
40 K-Q2, R-KB6; 41 R-KR, N: 
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34 BR-K3 

35 P-RA / 9 9 | 8 
If 35 K--Q2 er K- the easy 

win would be 35..., P-R6, ete, 

White is lost 75 

36 PxP 


P-RB5! 


42 RxP, RxQBP, etc); R-Kich: 
39 K-B3 (39 K-Q, or KR NN] 


ete.), R-KB7! and wins, 
37 vee - man 
K or 
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Progressives Can 
Stop War Drive 


By Arnold Sroog : 85. 


When the Rogressive Party convention ended last 
Sunday night in Philadelphia, Wall Street knew that its 
drive for war had headed into an obstacle capable of 
stopping it. | 

Because the central issue of that dramatic gather- 
ing, both in the minds and the hearts of the delegates 
and leaders, was Peace, And it was the kind of a desire 
for peace that meant something—it had a program, a 
specific way of getting peace, whether or not Wall Street 
wanted it. 

This specifié way is peace through negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. 

In the words of keynoter Charles P. Howard, the 
war crisis “can be solved only at the conference table, 
never on the battlefield.” It is this demand, now carried 
to the far corners of the nation by the returning dele- 
gates, that. carries within it a powerful obstacle to the 
war program, because it exposes the heart of that pro- 
gram—refusal to work for peace in any. way. 

“The White House has said that it is tired of talking 
over differences,” Howard charged, “and I say we are 


tired of dying over them.” 
„ 


THIS DETERMINATION to end the cold war is 
spelled out in the platform adopted by the Progressive 
Party, which turned its guns on the Marshall Plan as the 
key instrument in the bi-partisan war policy. It demands 
repudiation of the Marshall Plan, repeal of the draft, 
and abandonment of U. S. military bases on the territory 
of other nations. 

The Marshall Plan, it charges, is a means of sub- 
verting the independence of nations and making them 
subservient to the interests of the great banking houses 
of Wall Street. | 

U. S. policy in Israel, it charges, is part of the Mar- 
shall Plan war policy, which considered Middle East oil 
more importdént that the lives of the people of Israel and 
more important than the pledged word of our government. 
It demands immediate de jure recognition of Israel, 
granting loans to the new. state and immediate lifting of 
the arms erage against 0 by nnn action. 
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MICHIGAN AUTO WORKERS DEMONSTRATE FOR WALLACE | ; 
Member 0 ichigan delegation during monstration for Wallace THIS CONVENTION . its mettle on the red- 
e 2 Philadelphia (other pictures on — 4 — =a 275 baiting issue also, when it took its stand protic ps in 
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By John Hudson Jones 88 . se 
The people will go again to Washington, D. C., on Aug. 
5. “And we'll go bigger and stronger this time than we did 
June 2. We'll pin President Truman down, and make it hot 
for those Democrats and Repub- @—————-... * — | 
licans who double-talk 50 much but r Cie Session n Ground 
do nothing for the people.“ 1 aeeble's lobby 1 hebeet end 
ant director of the Independent cal, religious, Negro tenant and con- 
Rights Legislation. eee be coordinated in Washington at 
| ‘We expect over 10,000 this time,“ the offices of the Civil Rights Con- 
Miss White declared, “because I/gress, 915 L. Street, NW, under the 
think a lot of people are going to direction of Len Goldsmith. 
answer the calls made by Con- . Repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
gressman Vito Marcantonio and Law. r 
Paul Robeson at the Progressive; e No “new look” Mundt Bill. 
Party convention.” Robeson is co-| e Repeal of the Truman “loyal- 
JOSEPH HILTON, brother of Willie Milton, murdered Negre Com- 9 be eee oo jg et : ty” order. 
munist, discusses the case with Ralph Powe (right), Civil Rights at- ington on Freedom Trains, Free- * end of armed ser- 
torney, after leaving Felony Court in Brooklyn. Milton, who was beaten (40, Buses, and by auto. They will ces Jimcrow. — | , 
unconscious by police after his brother’s murder, is being framed en a carry banners saying Make This Outlawing of the Ku Nux other southern states, New Jersey, 
charge of “felonious assault.” ) Klan. | well as many points west of I- 
© Dismissal of the. indictments 


against Communist leaders. 


Murdered Negros Brother 


A permanent and decisive end _ A . t Will: un en the 
to Jimcrow in government de- mentee 
partments. 


Fights for Cop's Conviction 


a Isacson’s Pronx office before she 
By Art Shields : 2 began her present work. She is a 
Joseph Milton, brother of Willie Milton, murdered Negro Communist, is vigorously native New Yorker and lives with 


fighting for the punishment of the cops, who shot his brother in the back on his doorstep ber parents at 1871 Seventh Ave. 
| ‘She recounted some of the ex- 


7 e— 

in png eli all night. Joe saw one of the jeveryone must give him his name periences of the June 2 delegation 
Joe is fighting a police frame-up] third degree bruisers again at a and organization. that picketed the White House, and 

against himself at the same time. defense conference in the South | we was one of the third degree! subsequent delegation to the Re- 


Joe was fighting on both fronts; Third St. Methodist Church in sluggers. The audience voted unan- 
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| Ba LS 
. Williamsburg last Monday. | , | é 2 
last Tuesday, for instance: In the * y imously to tell him to get out. He * 
morning he appeared in Brooklyn Twenty-five delegates from the wit enh : om in es | ; . 
American Labor Party, the Civil te * 


Felony Court as a defendant on a Crying “Arrest Milton’s Killers!” 
charge of “felonious assaul‘.” Rights Congress, the Communist). „„er a1 hundred demonstrators 


* 0 
In the afternoon he called for Party and trade unions had been 
the indictment of the police kmers summoned together by the new marched in front of City Han ongr esslond is 


at a mass meeting on his own block Committee for Justice in the Mil- Thursday noon, while a Negro and 
in the Williamsburg section of ton Case, when two detectives tried | white delegation tried to see Mayor Headed by its two incumbent congressmen, Vito Mar- 


Brooklyn. te come in. 3 O'Dwyer inside. O'Dwyer ducked./ cantonio and Leo Isacson, the American Labor Party nomi- 


Joe, in his ‘speech, called partic-|' The cops were barred: the con- The delegation, which included the nated a slate of pro-Walla i 


trolman Peter Kilcommons, who is} But 20 minutes later a plan- to come back with 2,000 pickets if 
listed on the blotter of the Bedford elothesman strode down the aisle no action. were taken aaginst the norhinees of other parties. 


Ave. station as the killer. The of the church, bawling out that cops - In the Bronx and in Queens the 
same demand is being made ‘in| ‘ ‘¢- ALP nominated full slates for the 


7 * e ies I. 2 55 Ses 9 ex cae A hi OF cae e n 

many other Milton raliies in Brox - Ido congressional seats in each 

lyn and Manhattan. %% ] ³ Q JJ [[PD˖e˖ county, while in Manhattan three 

that morning as the complaining 5 Sits „„ opie bs 5 ee i oe . . 5 3 : Fas BS: pie . Pa “ seals. Brooklyn e : 

witness against Joseph Milton i!?! 8 33% ee ALP named four Laborites, four 

the assault case. The half of a 38 : J v Poy ats and one Republican. For 

caliber revolver stuck out of a hol- 4 | 7 1 VVV 2 l e district, the ALP 

ster at his side. It was said to be GEM ae i 5 named Cremonesi. 

the same service gun, which sent „„ A three-cornered race for N. T. 

Willie Milton to his death. NN County Surrogate vas opened with 
a statement from ALP candidate 


The first shot struck Willie Mil-; 7 
ton in the back on his doorstep at 9. John Rogge, former Assistant 


258 S. First St. Other bullets per- 
forated his chest as he crawled up 
the stairway 25 feet inside. Milton 
Was unarmed. Another cop, John“ 
O’Niel, was also shooting, witnesses} - 


- 
| 
1 


Klleommons charged Joseph|. far 
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JOHN GATES, The 8 editor, discusses the indictment of 
Communist leaders in interview below. 


SIX OF THE INDICTED COMMUNIST LEADERS as they met with the press at the Federal Building 
after their arrest. (Left to right, front): Eugene Dennis, William Z. Foster, Benjamin J. Davis, (rear): 


John Williamson, Henry Winston and Jack Stachel. Ff 


Communist IndictmentsBasedonFraud 


THE WORKER’S EDITOR SAYS ARRESTS ARE ATTEMPT TO STOP ADVOCACY OF IDEAS 


The same big-money papers which are so sensitive about? 


attacks on the “free press” when newspaper monopoly con- 
trol is under fire conveniently lost their crusading spirit 


last week when the editor of the- 


nation’s major daily labor paper 
was indicted on framed charges. 


Shortly after being released on 
bail, John Gates, editor of the 
Daily Worker and The Worker, 
noted that “not a single other 
paper, including the ‘liberal’ New 


: The hard-hitting editor and 
Communist leader, who has spent 
six of his 34 years in armed units 
the United States, added 
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The indictments of Gates and 
the 11 other Communist leaders, 
however, are based on the same 
bugaboos which have been refuted 
time and again—especially the 
“force and violence” theme. 

“If they can get away with this,” 
Gates told us, “then no one in 
America is safe. What, we are ac- 
cused of is the advocacy of ideas— 
we are not accused of any specific 
acts.” 

As for the advocacy of ideas, he 
noted that even the US. Supreme 


Court in the famous Schneiderman 


case had concluded that Commu- 
nists do not advocate the use of 


force and violence. In that case the 


. 


court tossed out Department of. 


attempts to revoke the 
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By Rob F. Han 


housing. 


inflation issue is handled. 


WASHINCGTON.— The 3 session of Congress called by Presi- 
dent Truman last Monday has already turned into a grand buck-passing 
competition and the outlook for constructive | 


egislation is exceedingly 


dim. The Republican majority has shown its determination not to act on high prices or 
The Democrats insist there should be no consideration of civil rights until the 


All that’s left is a bi- partisan plan to stall around here for two weeks and then 
adjourn, each of the two major parties attempting to place the blame on the other. 

But the bi-partisan blue-print could be upset if public sentiment, already a vital 
factor in the situation, is injected more effectively here. The Civil Rights Congress has 
issued a call for a People’s March on Washington, August 5th, to demand enactment of J. 
legislation outlawing lynching, barring the poll tax and establishing an FEPC. 

The Progressive Party delegation in Congress — Taylor, Marcantonio and Iescoois 
—have endorsed the purposes of the crusade and pledged themselves to use every parlia- 
mentary operation possible to force Congress to remain in session until action is taken 
on civil rights, prices and housing. 

Meanwhile the congressional session has taken on the character of an old 1 


* 


ioned political ump meeting. President Tru man “took the stump” last Tuesday to make 
Lan election campaign speech in which he virtually dared the 

Republican majority to ignore the mounting cost of living. 
The Republican Steering Committee, then withdrew for 


a private caucus. When they 


emerged, they handed néws- 


men a statement which was, in the final analysis, merely 


another stump speech. 


THE GOP LEADERS said that the special session had 
been called by Harry S. Truman more in his capacity as 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency than as President 
of the U. S. They said they would consider his proposals to 
curb inflation—would see if he needed any more power to 
deal with the situation. They added that they were glad 
to take up civil rights and therefore would immediately call 
up the anti-poll tax bill which had already passed the House 
and needed only Senate approval to become law. 

They concluded that they should be able to finish this 
heavy load of work in about two weeks. 


This fitted in with what 


was known here of Republi- 


can strategy. Sen. Edward V. Robertson (R-Wyo) told re- 
porters that the GOP presidential candidate Gov. Thomas 


Salonika after exposing corruption 
in the fascist-monarchist govern- 
ment.) 


“Why haven’t they moved against 
the Ku Klux Klan, which holds 
open meetings inciting racist vio- 
lence? 


muy has not a single lyncher 
in modern times deen brought to 
justice?” 


* 


THE FRAUDULENT NATURE of 
the arrests, he said, were shown 
by the failure of Tom Clark. to 
obtain “espionage” indictments even 
though his special grand jury sat 
for a year in an effort to get such: 
evidence—and yet papers continued | 1945 
to front-page lurid “spy queen” 
stories although charges of espio- 
nage were dropped by the grand 
jury. 

One attempt to work up a lynch 
spirit was indicated in the publica- 
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circulation increased by 10,000, The 
Worker by 25,000, 
* 

MINDFUL OF THE BIG JOBS 

ahead, Gates asserted that the “big 


danger now is that in the wake of 


the hysteria engendered by this case 
the Mundt-Nixon Bill will be 
passed.” 

Gates, who joined the Young 
Communist League in 1931, shortly 
after graduating with citywide 
scholastic honors from DeWitt 
Clinton High School in the Bronx, 
picked another flaw in the indict- 
ments. They charge “unlawful” ac- 
tivities to the Communist leaders 
po a tne period of April and July, 


N both Henry Winston (na- 


‘Senate rules have 


is Dewey of New York, had . word that “the boys should 


stick around for twe weeks and 
then go home.” 

Dewey’s office later “corrected” 
this to read that “Congress should 
stay in Washington and give care- 
ful consideration to whatever was 
proposed in the President’s mes- 
sage.” But it amounted to the same 
thing, because GOP strategy was 
soon revealed to be one of complete 
inaction on price controls or hous- 
ing. 

* 


BUCK-PASSING, rather than any 
desire to enact civil rights legisla- 
tion was okwiously what the Repub- 
licans had in mind when they called 


-up the anti-poll tax bill. They were 


setting the stage for a filibuster 
which they had no intention of 
breaking. 

Sen. Wayne Morse (R-Ore) com- 
plained on the Senate floor that 
the public did not understand the 
“impossibility” of stopping a fili- 
buster if the filibusterers utilized 
Senate rules and talked on some 
minor matter like the journal of the 
previous day or on a motion to 
proceed on this or that, On these 
matters, Morse insisted, it was im- 
possible to impose cloture, or um- 
itation of debate. 

No one rose to point out that 
loopholes 
through which a determined Senate 
leadership can break any filibus- 
ter if it chooses. No one recalled 
how Sen. Owen Brewster (R+Me) 
‘broke Glen Taylor's . filibuster 
‘against the draft law last Juné on 
the pretext of an “insult” to the 
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Seton Hall College, sold a pint ‘ot | 


over, accident has denne n 


By any standard; George * of Montclair, New 5 
a 5 is news, and it: is more than strange that none of 
the corps of newspapermen at the Progressive Party con-- 
vention — keen-scented for a story e. 


as they are — encountered him. 


George Jackson, a student at 


his blood to reach the Progressive 
Party convention in Philadelphia, 


.for he is not a rich man, and more- 


8 


quainted with the commentaries of 
Westbrook Pegler, Dorothy Thomp- 
son, Victor Riesel and all the rest. 
I find it apt to quote his terse com- 
ment: “The fury of their lies is in 
direct ratio to the power of this 


, talk “about peace, freedom, abund- 


d 
Miss West 


the reader, because 


seemed to have difficulties in meet- 


ing the many delegates like the 
| Montclair youth, even though, she 
| writes with fine bravado: “I milled 
around with the public.” ‘The re- 


- sults of Miss West’s milling brought 
her to the conclusion that she was. 


| looking at “embryo Babbitts” and 
stupid young people“ taking their 


* 


lowers ‘seemed h ly likely to 


ads turn into the foundations of an 


American fascist movement.” 
I have never met Miss West, but 
1 can understand why the Tribune 
‘imported her from London, for she 
is undoubtedly.a throw-back to the 
court of King George III, which 
our own Alexander Hamilton ad- 
mired so greatly, and which led 
him to. the: observation that “Your 
people, sir, are a beast.” 

Jefferson would have had an- 


convention.“ And he passed on to 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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,|. "THIS: ARISTOCRATIC British 
observer concluded. with the d. 
i|monition that Mr. Wallace's fol- 


: 


d- 


his youngest child. 


THE STANDARD BEARERS OF THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


_HENRY A. WALLACE AND SEN. GLEN TAYLOR receive the applause of the Progressive Party Cen- 
gina eke eee eee adia ee 3 hn adam 


By Jo Michaels 


Seventy-one- year- old Mrs. Susie Stageberg of Redwing, 
Minnesota, was wearing two badges as she sat at the press 
table at the Progressive Party convention. The red one 
announced she was a newspaper 
woman — her column appears weekly 
in two small Minnesota papers 
and the blue badge told the world 


| she was a Progressive Party dele- 
gate. 


Mrs. Stageberg, who polled 297,000 
votes in 1932 when she ran for 
Congress on the Farmer-Labor 
ticket, has been to conventions be- 
fore. 

She was a delegate to the 1944 
Democratic convention, when Ma- 
yor Kelly kept open house, and 
decided it wasn’t safe to name 
Henry Wallace for Vice-President. 2 

It was with special pride that 
Mrs. Stageberg boarded a bus to 
come to the. founding convention. 
The impression that burned ceep- 
est, she said; was the 30,000 people 
in the Shibe. Park meeting. 

“I didn’t see much stagecraft, in 
‘that meeting. When all those peo- 
ple roared—well, that's the way I 
felt about it. It was completely an 
expression of the hopes and dreams 
of the people.“ 

Mrs. Stageberg, who raised five 
sons, always managed to find time 
for writing, fighting for the Wo- 
man’s vote, running for office, help- 
ing to organize groups from the 
Nonpartisan League, the Farmer- 
Labor Party, to the new Progres- 


MRS. SUSIE STAGEBURG 


tion of progress in her region. As 
a woman, sbe said, she has foynd 
in the Wallace movement recogni- 
tion that women are first-class 
citizens. 

Another delegate, Candace (Mrs. 
Robert) Henry, parked four-year- 
old Mary Annis with her mother, 
so she and her husband could come 
to the convention from Toledo; O., 


Women, Too, Feel New Digni 
1000 Help Found Progressives 


ithe railroad 


| aS: ballet dancer, waitress, in a 


Tanck toward a “ doctor’s degres to 
set up an all-day nursery so Toledo 
mothers can be ed to work—pre- 
ferably for Wallace. 

Her husband, a chemical engi- 
neer, is working as a yard man on 
“because he makes 
more there than at his profession.” 
When he was in the Army, she fol- 
lowed him acfoss-country; working 


department store, then in an air- 
craft factory. Deep in work on 
the local campaign, she said: “All 
my life I’ve been fighting prejudice 


and intolerance. At last I found 


4 man who's running for President 
who's fighting the same things.“ 

Another former aircraft worker, 
Mrs, Martha Savage of Baltimore, 
Said the same thing, about their 
campaign - for Dr. Camper, candi- 
date for Congress. A Negro woman 
who was laid off at the Glenn Mar- 
tin plant on V-J Day, she talked of 
the need of Negro women for put- 
ting across the Wallace program. 

“It’s awful pitiful when you 
have a boy and ean’t raise him up 
right,” she said. “Whne you ‘¢an’t 
give hint decent things and a place 
to play, and then when he grows 
up wild, you wonder why.” 

Her own boy, Jerome, just turned 
18, is ripe for the draft, and 
“doesn’t see any reason to join a 
Jimcrow Army.” He's for Wallace, 


t too. 


They. came because they felt, as 
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THESE... DISSUSSIONS have 
dealt with the issues paramount in 
America’s life—how to help secure 
peace, how to defend and improve 
living standards, and how to ex- 
tend the boundaries of democracy 

and to champion democracy against here. Prominent in all these dis- 

the connivings of the native fascists cussions has been the party's ulti- 
t the 30’s and afterward. mate goal—a Socialist America. For 

Delegates, Negro and white, the Communists are the only party 
young and old, many of them vet- vho want the nation’s people to 
fans of World War II, have been own the basic resources of the land, 
arriving in the city from all parts and to operate them, by plan, in 
of the land. Most come from the the welfare of the laboring millions. 
nations basic industries — steel, The 12 Communist leaders under 
maritime, auto, coal and many the framed-up indictment of con- 
others. spiracy to overthrow this govern- 

They arrive with mandates from ment by force and violence” will be 
‘their party’s approximately 70,000 on hand—publicly and in the open 

mémbers who have, for weeks, been as they always have been—to play 
. publicly discussing their draft plat- a leading part in the deliberations. 
form. Any interested American can For decades, men like William Z. 

find what the party advocates: it Foster, Eugene Dennis, Benjamin J. 

has been spread over many pages Davis, Henry Winston, John Wil- 

ef The Worker, the Daily Worker, liamson and the others—have pub- 
7 lished their views, stated their goals, 
. F wherever and whenever they had 
Slain Man's Widow me opportunity. For Communists, 
as Karl Marx wrote, “disdain to con- the national - committee had an- and the people in general, After Negro people, the South, and the 

To Speak at Garden ceal their aims.” nounced it would begin in New Foster delivers the keynote address country's youth. A series of com- 


Mrs. Irene Milton, widow of the York, August. 2d, at the Garden Monday night, “Eu- mittees will then discuss the resolu- 


murdered Ne Communist, Willie ANNOUNCED MONTHS AGO 3 a n 
Milton, will sinks at the Commp- the convention underscores the fact The “secrecy” of the proceedings seme Dennis, the party's national tions, the party’s constitution and 


nist Party’s convention rally at that the partys enemies—thejis further demolished by the fact secretary, will report on the polit- its platform. 

Madison Square Garden Monday Hokesmen for the nation’s monop- that William Z. Foster will speak! ical scene at home and abroad, 5 Thus, the Communist Party works 

night, Aug. 2. Her son, Eugene, 13, Olies who control the government to the nation over the American e sessions beginning Tuesday —in the open, for all the world. 

who saw the cops shoot his father, and both old parties—will use ev- Broadcasting system, from 10:30 to morning. Henry Winston, organ- to see, allowing no, obstacle, no 

will be with her. ſerything in Hitler’s book to misrep- 10:45 P. M. Monday night, from Eational secretary, will report on threat, no hardship to deter them 
“The Communists were the first resent the Communists to the peo-|Madison Square Garden. questions of the party and itS'trom their labors on behalf of the 

people to come to my assistance ble. Walter Winchell, for example, Overwhelmingly, the delegates are Srowth. nation’s People, from whom they 

when my husband was murdered.” rushed breathlessly to the miero- men and women who have been These main reports will be fol- spring. 

said Mrs. Milton. r phone to announce a “secret” con- chosen because of meritorious serv- lowed by panel discussions on the For, as Carl Sandburg once wrote, 

— vention of the party, months after ice in the daily struggles of labor, erucial issues before Labor, the The strong men keep coming on.” 


ALL OUT-- 
>< WILLIAM . FOSTER © 1 MADISON 


our national chairman, will give 
the convention keynote address 


* EUGENE DENNIS 50. GARDEN 


General Secretary of the Party, challenges the 
charges and indicts the real fomentors of violence 


* HON. BENJAMIN J. DAVIS 


fighting Communist Councilman, sparks the welcome 
address with an expose of the William Milton murder 


* 


| Rally for the freedom of our leaders 


— 


At the 14th National Convention, Communist Party 


MONDAY, . Special Guest: | Entertainment: 


MRS. IRENE MILTON LAURA DUNCAN 
me AUGUST 2nd RADISCHEV DANCERS and 
Program Starts 7:30 P.M. Sharp -POLYANKA ENSEMBLE 
* RESERVED SEATS: $2.00, 1.50, 1.00, doe, 50c (tax incl.) © 
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: _ Tickets on sale att | : 
<. iekets on sale at: Workers Bookshop, 50 E. 13th St., and Bookfair, 133 W. 44th St, 
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THE SPEAKERS’ STAND AT THE CONVENTION ; 
sine — 

“STRIKE TO END TWO : 
YEARS OF MARTIAL LAW - 

EL SALVADOR (ALN).—Workere . 
Salvador have gone out in a general 
strike to demand the lifting of mar- 
jtial law, which has been In force 
in the republic since 1946, 


| 


UNITED NATIONS ~  Téetermined by United Nations par CE 

The Progressive Party will work titiom plan. We urge that the Unit- 
to realize Franklin Roosevelt's ideal ed States take the lead in calling 
of the United Nations as a world for economic and diplomatic sanc- 
family of nations, by défending its tions against nations guilty of or 
Charter and seeking to prevent its|abetting aggression against Israel. 
— — We support the prompt extension 
Ito Israel of generous financial as- Ly — 


% * SAVE FROM jsistance without political condi- U ys = SF _ Ait, 


be to i e i 


i COLONIAL AND 
||DEFENDENT PEOPLES 
We “believe ‘that people every- 
where in the world have the right. 
to self-determination. The people of 
puerto Rico have the right to in- 


jdependence. The people of the 
15 Moore St., New York 4, N. . 


NI 1 U. . have an obligation toward 
3 & the people of Puerto Rico to see 
N Hola they are started on the road Tel, Digby 4-7295 


5 mo ; | toward economic success. N 4 | 2° ' . 5 ieee eee eee 
‘a Tropical ne * 
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Just Guaranteed Delivery 
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Your Self-Made Food and 
Clothing Packages to 


ROMANIA 


© We return receipt personally 
signed by addressee to you. 

® Duties and all other expenses 
‘imeluded in charge paid here. 

© Your relative in -Romania 
pays NOTHING. 

Full insurance with Lioyds of 
London. 


Ask for. FREE catalegue on feed, 
mew clothing, shees and woeelens. 


DANUBIA 
TRANSPORT CO., Ine. 
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E e 1 0 3 a ( Complete Automobile Servicing 
| attractive summer I The . Progressive Party condemns ) 1th AVENUE 
colors, superbly hand tailored in mtion and discrimination in * : | 
2 Drawn at the convention by staff artist Fred Ellis Auto Body Works, Inc. 
| 
: 


le and double | ait of its forms and in all places. | | 
single a breasted Poe der the THE ENTRANCE TO THE CONVENTION HALL 4509— 18th Avenue 


Negro people, the Jewish people, 


oe 55 i 2 against the Mundt-Niron Bil and 8 . 
SPORT COATS and E — ga Acs E », | ABUNDANCE 


SLACKS cans. and all other nationality impose thought control, restrict HIGH COST OF LIVING ! 
Real Values: groups. freedom of opinion, and establish} The living standards of the 
Seeing Is Believing We call for a Presidential proc- à police state in America. American people are under bipar- 


, tion and We demand the abolition of the tisan ttack through trolled 
Enjoy our famous fitting service lamation ending segrega 5 a ugh uncontro 
lall forms of discrimination in the House Un American, Activities inflation. The only effective method 


armed services and Federal Committee and similar State 
JOE &. PAUL: mployment. Committees, and we mean to right of combating inflation is to take 


‘ae pve oS Fedéral anti‘lynch, the wrorigs which these. committees|the profits out of inflation. 
anti-discrimination, and’ falr-em- have perpetrated upon thousands The Progressive Party calls for 
ployment-practices legislation, and of loyal Americans working for the legislation which will impose con- 
legislation abolishing segregation realization of, democratic ideals. trols that will reduce and keep 

Im interstate travel. We pledge to eliminate the cur- down the prices of food, shelter, 

We call for immediate passage of rent “Loyalty” purge program and Clothing, other essentials of life 

ati-poll tax legislation, enactment to reestablish standards for govern- and basic materials. Such controls 

ot a ‘universal suffrage’ law which ment service that respeet-the rights should squeeze out excessive profits, 

would permit all citizens to vote in|of Federal employees to freedom of provide for the payment of subsi- 

ges din elections, and the full use association and opinion and to en- dies to farmers wherever necessary 

Federal enforcement powers to gage in political activity. to maintain fair agricultural prices, 

| — exercise of the right of We demand. that the Federal and allocate materials and goods in 
a Bureau of Investigation and other| shart supply. 

| 


* desist from 
THE RIGHT OF POLITICAL or interfering with, LABOR - | 
ASSOCIATION AND EXPRESSION |the political beliefs and lawful ac-| We demand the immediate re- 
GIFT FOOD: tivities of Americans. peal of the Taft-Hartley Act and 


PACKAGES | > constitu we 16 the reinstatement of the pincpe 
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for those who disagree with the practices and policies of 
the major party politicians. 
Twelve men, leaders of the Communist Party, have 


been indicted, arrested and charged with the “crime” of 
membership in the Communist Party. For the first time 
in American history the attempt has been made to outlaw 
a legal political party, merely because its program differs 
with that of the political parties in power. This is clearly 


SSO TES ot: 2 Si 5 


a violation of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. Thus 
.. » fascism comes closer in America. 

With the attack upon the Communist Party, the 
weakening of the trade unions (Taft-Hartley) , the con- 
tinued and spreading assaults upon the rights of the Negro 
people and the growth and incitement of anti-Semitism, 
our nation is on the brink ef enslavement. . 


Today it is the Communist Party leaders. . To- 


morrow it will be you. 


Is Their Freedom Worth $10 To You? 


Not $11, not $9, but... $10 from EVERY reader 
“of The Worker will help provide the ammunitfon in this 
Aight for the Bill of Rights and the Constitution. 


The CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS has provided bail 
12 the frame-up victims, undertaken their legal defense, 


Money is URGENTLY needed for millions of leaflets, 
newspaper advertisements, radio programs, sound. trucks, | 
mass meetings and to provide the finest legal talent 
available. : ' 

DON’T LET THESE MEN DOWNI 
DON’T LET DEMOCRACY DOWNI 
Rush Your $10 Today to: 


ens CONGR 
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Truma Cynical Performance 


5 BR is a time for rejoicing and millions of Amer- 
| icans last week drank a toast to the She founded 
Progressive Party. 

Many a harrassed house-wife, digging deep into her 
pocketbook for the diminishing dollar to buy groceries, 
to pay the rent, welcomed the party. She sees it as a 
party of the Common Man. 

Many a mother, heartsick that her teen age boy was 
preparing to go into the army, blessed the Wallace- 
Taylor ticket. She sees it as a party of peace. 

Many a Negro, burning with indignation at his 
second class status, acclaimed the new party. He sees 
it as a party that meant democracy when it said it. He 
had just seen its vice-presidential candidate arrested in 
the South for ‘défying Jimcrow practices. 

; * * * 
RESIDENT TRUMAN observed the birth of the new 
party, too, believe it or not. He appeared before 
the special session of Congress the day after the Pro- 
gressives ended their convention and allowed that he, 
too, was a champion of Negro rights, a veritable knight 
crusading against the high cost of living. 

But he’s fooling fewer and fewer people every time 
he opens his mouth. He certainly didn’t fool Wall Street: 
it knows him for what he is. That sensitive barometer— 
the index of stock. prices—rose immediately. “Sharply,” 
the United Press put it. The directors of Wall Street 
should know: their men like Forrestal pack the cabinet, 


own both old parties. They okay the President’s speeches. 


Truman's program for reducing the cost of living, 
has, as you would expect from past performance, no teeth. 
: ai sh . * * : 


tip-off on the President’s intentions was evident 

in his failure to demand a roll-back on prices. His 

flimsy proposal’ for “standby” powers to ration “scarce 
goods,” “if necessary, is ludicrous. 

Prices aren't rising because of any scarcity. Why, 
the wheat growers of the country announced such a 
bumper crop this week that they fear it may break the 
market. But the price of bread is still going up. There 
is no scarcity of steel even though the trust announced 
a $10 a ton price, rise this week. 

There is a meat scarcity, yes, but Truman steered 
clear of that one, If he got into that tangle, he would 
have to divulge the reasons for the artificial scarcity: 
the Marshall Plan exports and the hoarding by the big 
packing interests. 

But thé man who broke the railroad ‘strike hasn’t 
changed his stripes. He proposed a wage freeze in the 
event wages “might increase prices.” But he knows 
very well the fabulously high dividends today do not 
arise from wage-increases. 

Finally, and most illogically, Truman included univer- 
sal military training in his anti-inflation plan. Actually, 
the billions being alloted for the war program is one of 
the principal reasons for the inflationary gallop today. 

The hard fact is that both Truman’s Party and the 
GOP are responsible for high prices today. The Presi- 
dent began to scuttle OPA price controls in 1946. The 
GOP murdered OPA with the help of hundreds of Demo- 
crats in the House and Senate. 

Whatever measures he proposed that could do good 
—if enforced—are those sponsored by the Progressives 
in their Philadelphia platform. These included strength- 
ened rent control, restoration of the excess profits tax 
and passage of the public housing bill. 

The President practically buried the crucial issues 
of civil rights. with a few words in the -tail-end of his 
_®peech. He evidently figured he'd said enough on that. 
A few hours before; he came up with one more board of 
inquiry to counter the demand to end Segrégation in’ the 
armed forces. He double-talked about “equal oppor- 
tunity” but sidestepped the heart of the issue the end 
of segregation. Thus he stood with the Dixiecrats. 
Chief of Staff Omar Bradley knew what the President 

meant, for he went to the press a few hours afterward, 
with the blunt declaration. that ne would eon- 
. ee in the army. | Met 7 
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Face to Face 


By Benjamin J. Davis 
Member, New York City Council 


F THIS COLUMN didn’t 
appear last week, blame 
the FBI. We were prepar- 
ing it that fateful Tuesday 


afternoon when we were 
rudely interrupted by the Ameri- 
can Gestapo. By the time the six 
of us had been put through the 
vicious indignities of finger-print- 


ing, mugging and what-have-you, 
including listen- 
ing tp the court 
clerks read those 


fantastic indict- 


ments, the dead- 
line of the Sun- 
day Worker had 
passed. 

We were writ- 
ing some nec- 
cessary self-criticism concerning a 
previous column,.which will be 
carried in an early issue: The 
criticism was occasioned by let- 
ters from readers, and that is 
heartening because it is incon- 
trovertible proof that the column 
has readers, 

It seems -that the 
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N Truman 
Administration and its Gestapo 


ie! 


Leninist fashion it will be even 
more devastating. 
* 

(tee matters which would 

have been included in the 

column were some comments on 

the two-party system, on how the 

Republicans and Democratic 


mountains labored in Philadelphia 


and brought forth a couple of 
mice, mainly Dewey and Truman. 


We confess that a few intended 
Darbs of exposure on Truman 


were not very complimentary to 
the gentleman. So maybe J. Edgar 
Hoover and his bloodhounds 
would have been unhappy any- 
way. 

But it is just as well. What Tru- 
man did in framing up Foster, 


Dennis, Winston and the rest of 


us exposéd him much more than 
anything we could have said. We 
always had our. suspicions about 
the nature of the animal which 
personifies the Democratic Party: 
it is not a donkey, it’s a jackass 
(with apologies to the latter), 
The big monopolies, which con- 
trol both major parties, desired 
these absurd frame-ups of the 
Communist leadership as a part of 
Wall Street’s drive toward World 
War III and toward domestic fas- 
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Sidelights On Our Arrests 
By the Gestapo 


Ae Negroes are concerned, 


Truman talks like Abraham 
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1 General Eisenhower of several we 

ago, the CIO's top leadership is now sw: 
ing out in a campaign to “liberalize” Harry 
Truman. They only awaited some lip- 
service from the President on a number of issues 
to obtain the moral“ ground for a return to their 
From all indications the CIO's top bureaucracy. 
is coming to the conclusion that sitting out the 
presidential campaign won't take very well in unions, 
eee, especially if the inclination to vote 


i 
8 
* 
f 


mittee without first laying the 
basis for the decision he wants. 


9 


His campaign is already under way in the current 


issue of CIO News. 
* 


A ®°= prominently featured. on top of page 2 
reports that the Chieago Defender, a Negro 
newspaper, has endorsed Truman. Allan Swim’s 
column is on the way the “man from Missouri at- 
tempts to put GOP over the barrel.” ‘The cartoon 
shows Truman harpooning the elephant with the 
admonition “the audience paid for performance— 
not promises.” A statement by CIO-PAC Director 
Jack Kroll is headlined “Kroll hits GOP Platform, 
lauds Democratic Planks.” Kroll says that “in our 
opinion the platforms of the Republican and Demo- 
eratic Parties offer the voters of America in 1948 a 
real choice between liberalism and reaction.” 


“Addressing the convention of the Coke and Chem- 
ical Workers, CIO Organization Diréctor Allan 8. 
Haywood said a decision would soon be made and 
“I can guarantee it won't be Dewey.” And Wallace 
was ruled out seven months ago. Then, of course, 
there was that little conference between the Presi- 
dent and Murray in the White House, where they 
must have talked about something. 


So “Injunction Harry”"—who moves with lightning 
speed to seize industries or cover them with injune- 
tions before a strike even takes effect; who wanted 
legislation to draft strikers into the Army; who 
wanted striking government workers deprived of 
seniority; who fined the coal miners more than two 
“millions dollars—this same man is to be painted 
by the CIO as the embodiment of American “liberal- 
ism.” 

„ 

Ur WHAT do wé get from John L. Lewis, who 
so effectively showed up Murray’s bellycrawling on 
the economic field? Politically, Lewis bows before 
Tweedledee—the very party that sponsored the 
Taft-Hartley Law under which his union is being 
prosecuted now. The United Mine Workers Jour- 
mal does an effective job of exposing Truman as 
anything but a friend of labor. 

The Journal’s editorial then notes the meaning- 
less language in the Republican platform about 
“sensible reform of the labor law.” This language 
“contains. enough: elasticity for Dewey to ‘roll his 
own’” says the Journal. An appeal is addressed 
to Dewey to come out “forthright” for repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Law and he is lauded for allegedly 
refusing to support a state Taft-Hartley Act. The 
Journal overlooks the fact that the T-H Law has 
a wide enough scope to cover about anything in 
the state of New York. Also conveniently forgotten 
is the law barring strikes of public employes. which 
Was sponsored by Dewey. The Journal plainly hints 
that Dewey will once more be Lewis’ candidate. 
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Kansas City, reflected 
While a large minority of dele- 


gates were already committed to 
‘Wallace and the new party, many 


others, although sympathetic, 

were awaiting additional indica- 

tions that the militant. position 

taken thus far by the Wallace 

movement for Negro rights is per- 

manent in character. Pee 
1 * 

TRUMAN SENTIMENT was 
strong, primarily among the na- 
tional staff and board members 
such as Walter White, Roy Wil- 
kins, and Dr. Channing Tobias 


hug 


~ The 1948 convention of the i 
the Advancement of Colored People, recently held in 


significant trends in Negro life. 


~ 


_— 


who, in organizing the conference, 


took steps to guarantee that Tru- 
man would be seen in a sympa- 
thetic light. 

This was done by the selection, 
with few exceptions, of pro-Tru- 
man individuals to deliver all of 
the. major formal addresses and 
to lead the various panel discus- 
sions. 


In addition, the effect of Tru- 
man demagogy on the civil rights 
question was shown in the con- 
fused resolutions passed on this 
subject. While one resolution 
exonerated Truman and placed 
extlusiv@. responsibility for the 
failure to pass anti-polltax -and 
anti-lynching bills solely on Con- 
gress, a second resolution, on the 
other hand, scored the President 
for his failure to issue an execu- 
tive order ending jimcrow in the 
armed forces. 

Although Republican forces were 
thére, they were extremely quiet, 
embarrassed, undoubtedly, by the 
inaction on civil rights of the 
GOP-controlled Congress, which 
Was severely condemned in several 
resolutions. 

* 


THE CONVENTION gave ex- 
pression to the desire of the Negro 
people for peace and their sup- 
port of the United Nations as an 
instrumentality” for peace. The 
resolution on international prob- 
lems called for “immediate ces- 
sation of a policy on the part of 
our government of sending, first, 
arms, and secondly, money to 


finance British, Dutch and French 


imperial powers to keep the 
people of Indonesia and French 
Indo-China in a state of civil 
war.” 


Additional resolutions on this 
subject “hailed the establishment 
of the new State of Israel and 
welcomed it into the family of 
nations,” urged the United Na- 


tions to call the British imperial- 


ists “to account for its vicious, 
discriminatory practices”- against 
the peoples of South Africa, de- 
manded passage of the NAACP’s 


United Nations Petition, and 


indirectly repudiated the Marshall 
plan by going on record for an 
economic assistance program to 
other countries through the 
United Nations. 


Although the foreign policy 
program was positive as far as it 
went, the delegatés refused to pass 


a general resolution condemning - 


the entire war drive of Wall 
Street. Moreover, the vital im- 


1 


1 


. DESPITE 


National Association for 


— 
- - 


significant that the ‘convention 


endorsed by name neither the 


so-called Truman message to Con- 


gress. on civil rights nor the re- 


port on civil rights of this com- 


- 


demn the failure of the President, 
as Commander-in-Chief, to issue 
and enforce an executive order, as 
recommended by his Committee 
on Civil Rights, to end discrimina- 
tion in the armed forces.” 8 

Moreover, the same resolution 
“condemned the failure of the 
Democratic and: Republican par- 
ties in the 80th Congress to end 
segregation and discrimination -in 
the armed services and the 
shameful treatment accorded the 
civil rights amendments to the 
Universal Military Training bill 
supported by Sen. Langer, Rep. 
Powell, Sen. Taylor and others.“ 


ae 7 
OTHER ASPECTS of the armed 
forces program adopted by the 
convention called for the organ- 


ization in the United States of a 
national people's conference to 


work “to attain the goal of full 


equality in the armed forces”; ex- 
pressed concern “about the in- 
creasing militarization of the 
country and its adverse effects on 
the civil and political rights of 
all people,” and “reaffirmed the 
NAACP position as being unal- 
terably opposed to peacetime con- 
scription and universal military 
training.” : 

For the first time in the history 
of the Association the American 
Legion and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars were severely con- 
demned for their policies of Jim- 
crowism and for their support of 
reactionary legislation. 5 

The convention also went on 
record against the Mundt-Nixon 
Bill and the Taft-Hartley Act. 
A program on the fight for jobs 
for the Negro people, housing and 
welfare legislation, and of agrarian 
reforms was adopted. 


„ 


THE RAPID 
GROWTH of the Association dur- 
ing the past few years into an 
organization with a membership 
of one-half million, the 450 dele- 
gates attending the conference 
indicated that the organization 
continued to be led mainly by 
lawyers, physicians, dentists, 
teachers, social workers, ministers 
and politicians. . 

Not one progressive trade union- 
ist gave active leadership in the 
convention. Although there were 
a few rank and file trade union- 
ists present, the composition of 


an indictmerit specifically aimed 


By Milton Howard | . 
indietment handed down against 
the leaders of the Communist Party is 
not at 
any action, but at the Socialist philosophy 
and program of that party. That is to Sa, 
the Government wants te make it a crime to ase 
cate the program of Socialism. That program says 
that the present system of private ownership of our 
nation’s industries must be replaced by the peoples 
ownership of these industries if our country is to 
avoid the horrors of poverty, insecurity, unemploy- 
ment, “boom-and-bust” economic crises, and war. 
The men who in Washington’ g — 
are pointing an accusing finger 
at the Communists and demand- 
ing their imprisonment want the 
teachers of this philosophy put 
in jail. They make no bones about 
the fact that they want to de- 
clare it a crime for any American 
to form any political party with 
such a Socialist aim, or to belong 
to such a party. They have taken 3 
their stand that such a party advocating and organ- 
izing the working people for Socialism can be noth- 
ing else but a criminal conspiracy “to overthrow the 
Government by force and violence.” wn. 


* * * 


1 indictment—along with the rest of the red- 

baiting hysteria whipped up by the forgeries and 
falsehoods in the press, radio, movies and pulpit— 
serves notice that the present owners of our coun- 
try’s industries are taking the same attitude toward 
any future social change which all earlier privi- 
leged classes and groups: have taken. They view 
any movement by the people to abolish their minor- 
ity Control as criminal.“ 


But suppose the majority of our citizens desires 
to replace the present private ownership of indus- 
try with Socialist ownership? Doe they have that 
right? Will the present owning minority refuse . 
te grant the people the right to decide their own 
country’s secial system? 

These are the real questions involved in the 
frame-up charges leveled against the Communists, 
the party which advocates American Socialism. _ It 
can be seen that what is involved in the indiet- 
ment of the Communist leaders is the democratic 
right of the American people to decide their own 
lives, their-own. forms of government, and their 
own way of producing the nation’s wealth. a 


The indictment hurled against the American 
Communist is, in reality, a warning issued by the 
present minority of bankers, financiers and indus- 
trialists which owns most of our country’s vital 
Industries, that they will refuse to permit the Amer 
lean people the right to change their social system.  ° 
They are showing that they are ready to use jails, 
and other force and violence, to prevent such & 
democratie decision by the people. Bolg! 


* * * * 1 


1 movement for Socialism can never succeed 


unless it has the support of the working people 
in the factories of Pittsburgh, Detroit, Birmingham, | 
etc., as well as the approval of millions of farmers, 
storekeepers and professionals. Communists have 
always firmly opposed the foolish and reactionary 
idea that a “conspiracy” can change social syse 
tems. The goal of the Communists is to persuade 
the nfajority that it is right. They do so by 
r lat SMe 
always showing that such gains can never be per- 
manent unless the entire country takes over -the 
industries for good. ; . 1 

The decision to establish Socialism in our country 
will be a people’s decision. 

If the minority abides by the people's decision 
something Communists would certainly applaud, but 
which history shows practically never 
transition to American Socialism will be peaceful. 
But surely, an America which fought for. ite na- 
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acres in the hundreds of thous- 
ands; 
company, subsidiary of the Bank 
of America; the Tagus Ranch, 
which is tied ‘in with Chase 
National Bank; the “Von Glan 
interests, and others. 

Sam was also one of the hun- 
dred-odd farmers from various 


corners of the land at the found- 


ing convention of the Progressive 
Party. Some 50, from 22 states, 
attended a special farm meeting 
of convention delegates last Sun- 
day morning. 

They included Fred Stover, 
president of the Iowa Farmers 
Union, who presented the name 
of neighbor Henry A. Wallace to 
the convention as nominee. for 
President and who was later 
elected an officer of the new 
party; Walter Johnson of. New 
York Mills, Minn., who is the 
Wallace candidate for Governor 


of his state; Charles C. Hohrer, 


nominee for Lt. Governor of 
Indiana, and other farmers who 
are Progressive Party standard- 
bearers for national and state 
office. 

* 

SAM MILLER struck the spe- 
cial meeting keynote when he 
said, “One thing we all agree 
with is that we need a coalition 
of small farmer and labor 

Farmers from Iowa, Ohio, Wis- 
consin and Montana, New York 
and Illinois, joined him in under- 
scoring this need to cement 
farmer-worker friendship, and 
they told of successes and diffi- 
culties in wrestling with this 
problem. 

The great convention, which 
saw’a magnificent consummation 
of the alliance of workers, Ne- 
groes and middle classes, was 


grapling, at this farm panel, with 


the job of bringing in the farm- 
ers. 

If it was weaker here than 
elsewhere, it was partly because 


many. farmers sympathetic to 


Wallace could not get to Phila- 
delphia at this time of the year. 
Mostly, however, it was because 
American labor, including its 
progressive wing, has been his- 
torically weak in building a poli- 
tical. alliance with its. rural 
brethren, and has not yet over- 
come this weakness in the new 
party. | 
8 * 


THE PANEL proposed to the 
party’s new national committee 
that it set up a national farm 
division to promote extensive 
activities on the countryside. 


What's more, Bakersfield is an 
oll and rail center, with lots of 
unionists. Wardell is for Taft- 
Hartley and chalked up about 
the blackest record possible as. 
a member of the State Legisla- 
ture. 


Miller stands on the Progres- 


sive Party platform of repeal of 
Taft-Hartley and advanced social 
legislation. The Wallace candi- 
date thus expects solid backing 
from labor. 

* 


BUT THE ISSUE cutting across 
all rural politics in California is 
Reclamation, especially retention 
of the law placing a 160-acre 
limit on farms receiving freely 
the benefits of the huge public 
reclamation projects. 

The corporate farms are trying 
to break through ‘the 160-acre 
limit, which was set up to en- 
courage and protect the family- 
size farmer. Chief spokesmen in 
Congress against the limit have 
been Democratic Senator Sheri- 
dan Downey and Democratic 
Rep. Alfred J. Elliott, now re- 
tiring. They have had fervid 
backing from Republican con- 
gressmen, and from the stooge 
farm organizations. 

But a recent poll of California 
farmers showed seven-to-one 


against lifting the limitation. No. 


need to relate where Sam Miller, 
champioh of the small farmer, 
stands; or in whose corner his 
opponent, Tom Wardell, finds 
himself. 

That other area of concen- 
trated agriculture, the South, 
also had its champions of the 
small farmer among the dele- 
gates attending the Progressive 
Party's farm meeting. Louis 
Henderson of Mississippi pleaded 
eloquently for the new party to 
get to the three-quarters of the 
small farmers who do not vote 
with simple literature telling 
them of their political and eco- 
nomic rights. The’ benefits of 
federal farm programs, he said, 
never get to these farmers be- 
cause they know nothing of 
them, 

* 


THE WALLACE MOVEMENT, 
he insis can do an enormous 
service simply by letting them 
know the facts and by acquaint- 
ing them with its own program. 

Fou can’t expect a Negro 
farmer in Mississippi to wear a 
button,” he said, “It wouldn’t 
be safe. You couldn’t attend a 


meeting openly. But there's lots 
you can do behind the scenes to 
win the farmers to the Party.“ 


On the way out of the confer- 
ence, I asked J. P. Hanson of 
Otranto Station, Iowa, how big 
was Wallace sentiment among 
farmers in his state. 

“About 10 percent,” he de- 


what Wallace’s 
them 
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Anglo-American imperialists are 
exploiting the Palestine question for 


the purpose of consolidating their. 


position in the Arab East and of 


confusing the national liberation | 


struggle against their domination,” 


| declares a statement by the Com- 


munist Party of Iraq. 

“The Anglo-American imperial- 
ists,” the statement continues, 
“want to impose on Palestine an 
imperialist partition, allowing them 
to maintain their position and to 
deprive the Palestinian people of 
its independence by encouraging 
quarrels between the Arabs and 
Jews so as. to enslave them both 
the better. 

“This criminal conspiracy has 
strikingly demonstrated the treach- 
ery of the responsible Arab circles 
and the justice of the solution ad- 


vocated by the Soviet Union, a 80 


jution which confirms with the in- 
terests of the Arab peoples in gen- 
eral, and the application of which 
would have avoided the sufferings 
of war, of privation and desolation. 
On the contrary, it would have un- 
done the imperialist plans, assured 
peace throughout the whole Arab 
East, and guaranteed independence 
and democracy to the people of 
Palestine.” 


AUSSIE UNIONS RAP 
BRITAIN’S MALAYA ROLE 
MELBOURNE ((ALN). — The 
Australian Council of Trade Unions 
has asked the government to pro- 
test British suppression of union 
activities in Malaya. Referring to 
the British army’s campaign 
against plantation workers on the 
Malayan peninsula, the council re- 
stated its policy of supporting com- 


(Continued from Page 4) 
other word for them: for men like 
George Jackson, the young Negro 
of Montclair, or Alvin Jones, of 
Louisiana, co - chairman of the 
Young Progressives of America and 
a national vice chairman of the 
Progressive party who was an 
honor student at the Southern 


University Law school. Or women 


plete freedom for Malaya’s growing like Christine Walker, Jones’ co- 


labor movement. It asked the gov- 
ernment to make sure that Malayan 
‘workers are “protected from perse- 
cution.” 


REICH WORKERS HIT 


INDUSTRIAL POLICE 

BERLIN (ALN).—German labor 
‘is protesting against the activities 
of industrial police in the U. S. 
and British zories. The industrial 
police are an armed body formed 
by occupation authorities. German 
unions say the force is being 
groomed for labor espionage, sup- 
pression of labor demonstrations 
and possible civil war. They call 
the industrial police the Black 
Guard, regarding it as a counter- 
part of the semi-military right- 
wing groups which paved the way 
for Nazism after World War I. 


PHILIPPINE RAILMEN 


STRIKE AFTER FIRINGS 

MANILA (ALN), — Philippine 
Railway Co. employes struck the 
Dloilo-Capiz line in protest against 
the dismissal of 79 workers hired 
since the liberation of the country 
from the Japanese, Police ‘were 
mobilized as soon as the strikers 
began to picket. Company officials 
are blaming the strike on “Com- 
munists.” Meanwhile the strike of 
long-distance telephone ‘workers 


continued, tying up all services in 
-the eountry. Tht telephone work- 


ers demand a 50 percent wage in- 


crease to meet inflation. The com- 


pany refuses to make any offer. 


AUSSIE UNIONS GUARD 
NEW 40-HOUR WIE R 
‘MELBOURNE AL. — Aus- 


chairman, who is vice president of 
the Wayne County CIO Couneil. 
The people I met here were the 
cream of America’s crop. And if 
you went to the record, it is avail- 
able in other places besides the 
FBI files — in the hearts of mil- 


lions of our people — you would 


find the delegates here the most 


| 
| 


selfless, able, and tireless protag- 
onists of the democratic way of 
life. 

. * 

YOU WOULD FIND men and 
women like Seymour Linfield, na- 
tional director of Youth for Wal- 
lace, a paratrooper in the 10l1st 
Airborne Division, like — well, 
what’s the use. 

After all, I am not trying here, 
to persuade Miss West to change 
her mind: I may as well try to 
convince Westbrook Pegler that the 
Declaration of Independence may 
have been a more historic docu- 
ment than a Guru letter. ; 

The convention? Well, let Leo 
Kryzki- talk, a leader who's been 
through 51 years of fighting the 


common man’s fight: “There never 


was anything like this in America 
before. Neither in the time of the 
Knights of Labor, nor in Debs day, 
zor in the time when the CIO was 
bern. Im 71,” he told me “and I 
never saw anything like it.” 
an . 4 

AS I MENTIONED in the Daily 
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HOW AMERICA’S FINEST 
FOUNDED A NEW PARTY 


measurable wealth to provide & 
future of abundance for the mil- 
lions of children like the one Glen 
Taylor held in his arms that mem- 


orable night at Convention Hall. 


They roared their applause be- 
cause the platform of the Progres- 
sive Party held it a “first duty of 
a just government” to secure for 
the people the “inalienable rights 


of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” And because they knew this 


party meant it. Unlike the GOP 
and the Democrats, this convention 
got down to rock bottom. And in 
1948, rock bottom is this: 

“The Progressive Party will fight 
for the Constitutional rights of 
Communists and all other political 
groups to express their views as 
the first line in the defense of the 
liberties of a democratic people.” 
These Americans know how fas- 
cism came to Germany, to Italy, 
to Spain, and they don’t propose 
to let history repeat itself. 


* 
THESE ARE THE REASONS 


why the roars went up to the 
Hall, why. 
they went singing through the. 


rafters in Convention 


streets of Old Philadelphia where 
Jefferson and Hamilton battled it 
out in 1787. 


I don’t wonder why the Phili- 
stines jeered, and the fancy bar- 
maids of journalism snickered. 
Behind that expression on Dorothy 
Thompson’s face was fear. She had 
seen the face of the common man, 
and to her, as to Hamilton, it was 
the face of the beast. 

But to millions of American 
these delegates stood with 


institutions belong to 
who inherit it. 5 
These people here, Miss West, arg 
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News of the Labor Pary’s action. 
came as it filed final substitutions 
for candidates before deadline at 
the Board of Blections last Tues- 
day. It jolted the Democratic and 
Republican coalition into conster- 
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To Spike Danube Meet 


By Olive Sutton 


The Danube, fabulous river of medieval tale and war- 
time reportage, will be the subject of a conference in Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, this weekend, with the Big Four foreign 


ministers and six Danubian memory 


sitting at the polished tables. 

Austria, whose participation in 
the conference was opposed by the 
Soviet Union since the peace treaty 
for her has not been concluded, 
will be t in consultative 
status. The other nations partici- 
pating are Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania 
and the Ukrainian SSR. 


The conference was initiated by 
the U. S. State Department last 
spring after the March Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting recommended 
it. It is impaqtant for more 
reasons than the Wall Street. news- 
papers will permit to meet their 
readers’ eyes. 
* 


FIRST OF ALL, commerce on the 
Danube, which in fact had dropped 
off considerably before the war, 
has. been turned upside down in 
relation to the question of trade 
between the Marshall Plan nations 
of western Europe and the new 
democracies, 


Reports from Europe about the 


quiet, untravelled blue waters have | 


attempted to blame the meager 
postwar navigation on “Soviet con- 
—for four-fifths of the river 
fiows through the territory of the 
new democracies. They hang this 
on the fact that the facilities of 
the -main prewar monopoly of 
navigation, the Danube Shipping 
Co,, were turned over to the USSR 
in ‘the form of German war assets. 
They contend that the Soviet 
Union and the countries of eastern 
Europe are eager to hold the Dan- 
ube 
“sabotage” 
The fact is that the Marshall. 


>. * 


or Marshall Plan terms. 
* 


A SECOND REASON that this 
conference is important in the set- 
tlement of European affairs is 
that the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope néed the facilities of the Dan- 
ube for trade, and need the kind of 
arrangement that would permit 
them not only “free access” but 
the where-with-all to put it into 
operation. 

The Balkan peace treaties, effec- 
tive Sept. 15, 1947, specify: “Navi- 
gation on the Danube shall be free 
and open for the nationals, vessels 
of commierce and goods of all states, 
on a footing of equality in regard 
to port and navigation charges 
and conditions.for merchant ship- 
ping.” 

This provision, you can be sure, 
will be pushed for all it is worth 
by Britain, France and the U. S. 
to open up the river to Marshall 
Pian traffic on Marshall Plan 
terms. 

There is an wneasiness in these 


tive member of the committee, has 
been arrested. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
During 1947,, 2,700 deaths result- 

ing from accidents occurred in the 

manufacturing industry. 


majority, styled “Soviet-domi- 
nated” in the papers. That the 
Danube is logically the affair of 
the Danubian states, and scarcely 
a special province of Washington, 
D. C., is blithely ignored. James 
Reston predicted in the N.¥. Times, 
June 18, that the U. S. would in- 
sist on unanimous Big Four ap- 
proval as voting procedure at the 
conference, thus reserving iteelf a 
special veto power. 


+ 

WHAT A MARSHALL PLAN 
DANUBE would mean to the coun- 
tries of Europe—east and west and 
like—is well illustrated by a re- 
port from Alexander Kendrick, Star 
correspondent. On July 7 he re- 
ported from Vienna: 

“Before the war Austria sept 41 
percent of her exports to the other 
Danube states. When ERP was 
drawn up, the U. 8. State Depart- 
ment estimated that Austria would 
have to do 26 percent of her ex- 
port trade with those same coun- 
tries in order to recover, But in 
the past. few months U. S. occu- 
pation authorities in Austria have 
without explanation cut the item 
to 11 percent. They do not want 
Austria to trade with the East, 
although she must in order to sur- 


vive.” 


nation. The decision by the Brook- 


man, in a statement on the Gerson | 


candidacy, said that it was unani- 
‘mously endorsed. by the Kings 
County Necutive last Monday 
and “was primarily determined by 
the refusal of the Democratic-con- 


trolled City Courcil to seat Mr.| 
Gerson as the duly-designated suc- 


cessor of the late Peter V. Cac- 
chione.” 

“Cecchione, three times elected to 
the Council, died last Nov. 6. 


Linder called the Council’s re- 
fusal to seat Gerson a profound 
issue of civil liberties and repre- 
sentative government that no 
right-thinking American can - 
nore, > 

He- pointed out that “many varied 
political and civic groups supported 
the fight to seat Mr. Gerson,” nam- 
ing, among them, the Americans 
for Democratic Action, the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, the City 
CIO, the Progressive Citizens of 
America and others. 


AMONG the outstanding citizens 
who have assailed the Council’s 
denial of a seat for Gerson 4are 
William Jay Schieffelin, president 
emeritus “of the Citizens Union; 
Rabbi Stephen 8. Wise, former 
Democratic State Chairman Her- 
bert Pell, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Councilman Stanley M. Isaacs and 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. 

“With the Democratic Council 
mapority apparently adamant in 
their polltax policies and many 
technical difficulties in the way of 
protracted litigation,” Linder said, 


“it becomes clear that the Whele 


issue of democratic rights in the 
Cacchione succession must be 


brought to the electorate. Under 
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Linder called Gerson an upstand- 
ing citizen; he will make an ex- 


MOSHOLU 


All comrades, out of 
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town, contact your 
club organizer by tele- 
phone. or telegram— 


IMMEDIATELY! 


SUNDAY, AUG. 1 — 8:30 P.M, 
PENTHOUSE Leetere-Dance Fresents 


CONGRESSMAN 


LEO ISACSON 


in a first-hand report on 


ISRAEL’S FIGHT FOR LIFE 
as observed on his recent trip 
Follewed by Dancing te Masie of 

SY OVRUN and his ORCH. 
PENTHOUSE BALLROOM - $1.25 & tax 
18 Aster Place (8th St. mear Bway) 
Air-Conditioned — Bar Open Terrace 


Annes] ITALIAN-AMERICAN Festival 


PICNIC 


AUGUST 8, 1948 
GAMES - SPORTS - DANCING - FUN 
at 


CLINTON. HALL PARK 


56-70 Maspeth Avenue 
MASPETH, LONG ISLAND 
Admission $1.00 Children Free 
From Queens Piazsa, take Ridgewood 
‘Bus Ne. 80° to Maspeth Wenne and 

58th Street, Maspeth, L. I. 


Hb nbbphbbbbhhbbbibs © 


HUMOR WITH a bite... evening of 
Jewish Folklore. Bob Mendes lead 
cussion on Nathan Ausabel’s book. Con- 
temporary Writers. 37 E. 19 St. Subs, 
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WJZ—The American Parmer 
WCBS—Stars Over Hollywood 
'4:00-WNBC—Parm and Home Hour 
WOR—Luncheon at Sardi's 
WJZ—Maggi McNellis—Herb Sheldon 
WCBS—Grand Central Station 
WNYC—Music 
WQxXR—News; Midday Symphony 
.1:30-WNBC—Edward Tomlinson 
WOR—Movie Matinee 
WIZ—Speaking of Songs 
WCBS—Give and Take 


4 — — Affairs 
00-WNBC—Vincent Lopez Orchestra 
— rex Beneke 
N nd Music 
To Be Announced 
WNYC—March Music 
Ww News; The Book Concert 
Nature Sketches 
WOBS—Report from Overseas 
WR Nes, Movie Music 
3:15-WCBS—Adventures. in Science 
3:30-WCBS—Gregg . McCritchic 
WQxR—Music of Our Times 
4:00-WNBC—Whitey Berquist 
WCBS—Merchant and Citizens 
Handicap . 
Wa Nervs; Symphonic Matinee 
4:30-WNBC—Mind Your Manners 
§ :00-WNBC—Sports 
WCBS—To Be Announced 
WOR—Take a Number—Quiz 
—— ewe Music 


| 3:00- 


§:45-WJZ—Dorothy Fuldheim 
EVENING 
6:00-WNBC—Ken Banghart 
WJZ—News; Manhattan Close-Up 
WCBS—Bob Hite 
WNYC—Jazz Jubilee 
WOR—Lyle Van 
Ww News; Music to Remember 
6:16-WNBO—<Art of Living 
WOR—Hy Gardner 
WJZ—Profits of Prayer ~~ 
WCBS—To Be Announced 
6:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony 
WOR—Fred Vandeventer 
WJZ—Harry Wismer 
WQxR—Dinner Concert 
6:45-WJZ—Jack Beall 
WOR—Stan Lomax 
WCBS—Larry LeSueur 
WNYC—Weather, News 
7:00-WOR—Guvess Who 
WIZ— Challenge of Yukon 
WCBS—St. Louis Municipal Opera 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WOQxXR—News; Music 
7:30-WNBC—Curtain Time 
WOR—Grandstand Managers 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials 
WCBS—Saturday Serenade 
WQxXR—Opera Excerpts 
7:45-WOR—Answer Man 
WCBS—Hoagy Carmichael 
8 :00-WNBC—George Olsen 
WOR—Twenty Questions 
WQxXR—News, Symphony Hall 
WJZ—Ross Dolan 
WCBS—Sing It Again 
WNYG—Great Masters Music 
8 :30-—-WNBC—1%48 Olympic Sports 
Program 
WOR—Stop Me If You’ve Heard 


CONCERTS 


LAST TWO NIGHTS 
9 STADIUM CONCERTS 


11 
_- 


8 
— 


LEWISOHN STADIUM 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th te 137th Sts. 


eee AUG. 5, at 8:80 
„ Cenducter 
“A —— IN VIENNA” 
Seleists: POLYNA STOSKA, Soprane 
MARIO BERINI, Tenor 
SATURDAY, AUG. 7, at 


8:30 
SMALLENS, Conductor 
RODGERS-HAMMERSTEIN PROGRAM 
including music of “Carousel,” 
“Oklahoma,” “State Fair” and “Allegre” 
Soletsts: Gladys Swarthout, Annamary 
Dickey, Thomas Hayward, Robert Weede 


PRICES (Incl. Tax): Se, 60c, $1.40, 2.00 
Stadium Box Office—WA 6-0600 
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10:00 PM—Theatre of the Air. 
WOR. 


(Sunday, August 1) 


12:00 M—Invitation to Lr. 
WCBS. 
12:30 PM—People’s Platform. 
WCBS. | 
1:15 PM—William 8. Gallmor. 
2:45 PM—Elmo Roper. WCBS. 
4:35 PM—Living, 1948. WNBC. 
5:00 PM Author Meets the Critic. 
6:00 PM—Oscar Brand Song Fes- 
tival, WNYC 
11:30 PM Chicago Round Table. 


WNBC, 
— 


This One 
WIJZ—The Amazing Mr. Malone 
WQxR—New York Times News 
§:00-WNBC—Hit Parade . 
WOR—Three for the Money 
wJZ—Gangbusters 
WCBS—Morey Amsterdam Show 
WNYC—Gilbert-Sullivan Music 
WQxXR—News; Music 
9:30-WNBC—Can You Top This? 
WIZ— hat's My Name 
WCBS—It Pays to Be Ignorant 
9:45-WNYC—Top Talk 
WQxXR—News; Record Album 
10:30-WNBC—Radio City Playhouse 
WR Just Music 
11:00-WOR—News—Music 
WJZ—News; Music 
WMCA—News; Mr. and Mrs. Music 
WHN—America Back to God 


SUNDAY 


op 
WJZ—George Carson Putnam 
WCBS—Invitation to Learning 
WMCA—News; Recorded Music 
WNYO—Midday Symphony 
WINS—Recorded Music 
WLIB—News; Sunday Salon 
WQxR—New York Times News 
12:05-WQXR—Symphonic Varieties 
12:15-WJZ—Foreign Reporters 
WNEW—Vaudeville Isn't Dead 
WHN—Bing Crosby Revords 
12:30-WNBO—Eternal Light 
WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
WCBS—People’s Platform 
WJIZ—Piano Playhouse 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
WINS—Recorded Music 
WHN—Hour of Champions 
WNEW—News: Recorded Musie 
WQxR—Orchestra Melodies 
2: 45-WOR—Millton Rettenberg, Piano 
WMCA—Jerry Baker 
WQxXR—Young People’s Concert 
1:00-WNBC—America United 


WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
WLIB—Estelle Sternberger 
1:30-WNBC—Nelson Olmstead & Co 
WOR—Contemporary Music 

WJ7-—Nationai! v 


EVENIN 
6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour 
WOR—Those Websters 
WJZ—Al Capp 
WCBS—Family Hour 
WMCA—News; Sunday Salon 
WHN-—Recorded Music 
WINS—xXavier Cugat 
WNEW—Recorded Musi¢: 
WQxR—News 
6:05-WQXR—String Quartet 
6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 
Star Theater 


6:30-WNBC—Hollywood 
WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Pause That Refreshes 
WNYC—Savoy Chorale 
WINS—News; Meet Your Congress 
6:45-WNYC—Weather Report; News 
1:00-WNBC—Let’s Talk Hollywood 
WOR—Mystery Playhouse 
WJZ-—-I Love Adventure—Play 
WCBS—Gene Autry 
WMCA—Showtime 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WHN—Today’s Baseball 
WINS—Bible Hour 
WNEW—Hour of St. Francis 
WQxXR—News 
7:06-WQxXR—Collectors Items 
1:89 ummer Theatre 
W briel Heatter 
WJZ—Johnny Fietcher—Sketch 
WCBS—Blondle 
WMCA—Album of Favorites 
WHN-—vVoice of Prophecy 
WNEW—News; Spirituals 
7:45-WOR—Robert 8S. Allen 
8:00-WNBC—Shaw Chorale 


FIPS i 


WoR— Alexander's Mediation Board 
WIZ— Stop the Music 

WCBS—Sam Spade 

WMCA—News; My Best Records 
WHN-—Calvary Baptist Church 
WNEW—Piano Rhapsody 
WEVD—Irish Variety Show 
WQxXR—News 


8:05-WQxXR—Symphony Hall 


WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 
WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody 


8:456-WOR—Melvin Elliott 
WEVD— Alexander Gabriel 


- 8:55-WCBS—Ned Calmer 


9 :00- WNBC—.Merry-Go-Round 
WOR—Secret Missions 
WCBS—Winner Take All 
Jergen's Journal 
WMCA—News; Composers Notebook 
WEVD—Drama: In Your Name 
WQXR—News 

9 :05-WQXR—Sunday Evening Concert 

9:15-WJZ—-Louella Parsons Show 
WEVD—Melody Moments 


9:30-WNBC—Familiar Music Album 
Symphonette 
WJZ—S8uperstition 
WCBS—Strike It Rich 
WNEW—News; Music You Want 
WEVD—Q'1i7 all Chalienge You 
9:45-WNYC—News Reports 
10:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 
WOR—To Be Announced 
WCBS—Mickey Rooney Showcase 
WJZ-—-Comedy Writers Show 
WMCA—News; Music | 
WING—Message to Israel 
. Lite Program 
0 0 e 
WQxXR—News N 
10:05-WQXR—On Wings of Song 
10: 16-WINS—Religious Program 
- WEVD—Michael Young 


matte agg Heidt 
9 
WJZ—Jimmy r 
WMCA—News Reports 


WCBS—Escape 
WEVD—Masterwork Musie 


WQxR—Just Music 
10:45-WJZ—We Care 


3 
edijor, we are reprinting portions 
of the article “Toward a Peo- 
ple’s Theatre,” by Harry Taylor. 
The article anewers many of the 
questions submitted by 


readers in letters to Mr. ewton 


about the history and develop 


ment of progressive theatres dur- 


ing the thirties. The article first | 
appeared in the spring 1947 is- 


sue of “Mainstream.” (Letters 
on the subject are still welcome 
and will be read and printed in 
the near future.) 


1930, WHEN the Prolet- 


Buehne and the Workers’. Lab 


started us on the way to new 
theater, the Communist Party 
had a membership of only 10,000, 


the trade union membership un- 


der the moribund leadership of 
the AFL counted 3,000,000 only, 
the people had no important mass 
organizations to champion their 
cause, tHe middle class had not 
yet rubbed the American Dream 
from its eyes. Today, the Com- 
munist Party is 75,000 strong, its 
experience is incalculably richer. 
The trade union membership is 
at 14,000,000 and in many of the 
unions there is a strong impulse 
toward increased political and eco- 
nomic education. In a time of 
suppression, such as we are 
facing, the trade unions tend to 
find new ways of hitting back, of 


‘reaching the public with their 


story. There is the Progressive 
Citizens of America, there is the 
American Labor Party. ‘The South 
is waking from its’ political and 
ecohomic sloth: new. forces are 
stirring mightily in it., Teachers 
and scientists are learning that 
only the common people are their 
friends. Most pertinently, the- 
atrical trade unions are stronger 
and their anti-fascist nuclei are 
bigger than ever and are armed 
with a great fighting experience. 
We are once more in_an era when 
a powerful anti-monopoly and 
anti-fascist coalition is possible, 


* * 8 


What is the state of the theatre 
unita now working independently 
to give our theater new meaning 
and new forces? On the whole, 
off-Broadway. activities in what 


little theaters remain, in the sum 


mer theaters, in the campus 
theaters and in the few commun- 
ity theaters of the country, are 
merely a poor aping of Broadway 
hits with few notable exceptions. 

Out at Dillard University, a 
Negro institution, is Randolph 
Edmonds who, some fifteen years 
ago, founded the Negro Intercol- 
legiate Dramatic Association, As 
a result of its system of exchange 


and drama-meets and prizes and 


tours, there are now over fifty 
dramatic staffs in the 120 Negro 
colleges where there were none 
before Edmonds ,began his work. 
Himself a playwright, he has pre- 
sented the work of many .other 


of rooting his project in the local 
community: 


IN NEW YORK, the six-year- 
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criticism indicated that AN. T. has 


vet to involve mass people's or- 


ganizations, to discover what the 
community might like or what are 
its needs, to develop or encourage 
new Negro playwrights and di- 
rectors. Operating in a heavily 
proletarian section, AN. T. seems 
to have a rather middle-class, 
liberal, social~democratic concep- 
tion of its furction, 
> - EL 

THE ONE ORGANIZATION 
palely resembling the New Thea- 
ter League is Stage for Action. 
It had had a ‘struggling, gasping 
existence these last three years 
trying to establish its mobile units 
on an expense-paying. basis. When 
I was with it in 1944, a period 
of encouraging activity, we figured 
that we could cover expenses with 
50 performances a month, My re- 
collection is that we often averaged 
twenty. In 1946, performances 


averaged ten to fifteen a month. 


8. F. A. realizes that it must base 
itself on the trade unions and 
progressive mass organizations in 
order to be self-sustaining. It also 
realizes that its actors ard tech- 
nical personnel must be included 
in the budget or the theater can 
establish no stability or perma- 
nence or loyalty. Therefore, in this 
period, it has evolved the week- 
end show-case employing some 
forty-five members of its’ mobile 
cast. This is one means by which 
it hopes to ensure its existence. 
Howeyer, the trade uniors are 
still its best basis for support and 
it is fighting hard to learn how 
it can serve them. It has eight 
affiliates which i serves with 
scripts and advice in Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Denver and Los 
Angeles. Its present director, Gene 
Frankel, corsiders S. PF. A. a spear- 
head rather than a producing or- 
ganization: its object. being to 
stimulate trade unions and pro- 
gressive groups to establish their 
own theater units. Ito most chal- 
lenging opportunity to do this Will 
arise from a national tour of 
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Theatre. 


A SCENE from the Soviet film ‘No Greater Love about the patri- 
etic war against Hitler, at the Stanley Theatre. 


Seen g 
est and enthusiasm * 


A SCENE from the Roberto Rossellini film ‘Paisan’ at the World 
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OF Film Production : 


By Herb Jank 
T THE BEGINNING of 
every movie. dozens of 


names are flashed on the 
screen. It is understood. that these 


people all had something or 
other to do with the making of 


the film: Except for a few of the 
names, bigger than the rest and 
often accompanied: by blasts of 
musical fanfare, most of them. 
flash by quickly and are promptly 
forgotten. Even the critics forget 
them, and critics are supposed to 
be à little more observant about 
what goes into the making of a 


picture, good, bad, or indifferent. 


The names remembered are 


usually the star (the new, Bogart 


film), the director (John Ford’s 
latest), occasionally the producer 


(Dore Schary produced), and 


sometimes, although not often, 
the writer (didn’t Maltz _ write 
Naked City). 

Stage plays are 1 888 acted, 
directed and produced. There are 
a few other things involved in 
making a movie, Movies are 
photographed, ‘sound recorded, 
and edited. The people respon- 
sible for these tasks, although 
they: do get screen credits, are 
the forgotten ones. Half of the 


a Around the Dial 


Don’t Look Now— 
But That Man's Back Again 


By Bob Lauter 
HE Kaiser-Frazer Sales 
Corporation has taken 


the lid off a garbage can 
and come up with Walter Win- 
chell, Winchell, who recently left 
the sponsorship of Jorgens Lo- 
tion, wil work for Kaiser- 
Frazer, beginning next January, 
for a two-year period. He will 
continue his 9:00-9:15 PM spot 
on WJZ-ABC. : 

The announcement of the con- 


tract Was accompanied by a brief 


biography of Winchell in which 
he appears as the great journal- 
ist. It is in marked contrast to ihe 
profile of Winchell, publistied 
some years: back in the New 
Yorker, in which there-was, hiip- 
pily, no attempt to present a peop- 
ing Tom as an American patriot. 


RADIO PUBLACITY releabes. 


come my way thick and fast, hut 
I have received nothing compated 
to the walnut which reached me 
in the mail. Inside this walnut, 
neaily wrapped with tape, wai a 
full page of printed matter, head- 
lined: NUTS DID YOU SAY! 
Here's the Greatest Break Lis- 
teners Have Ever Had. 

The release goes on to inform 
me that on a certain cuiz show, 
home listeners may telephone the 
station instead of waiting for 
calls. 

It. is pleasant to imagine the 
excited publicity conference at 
which someone came up with pro- 
found idea of sending out a re- 
lease in a walnut shell. 

But as for me, I did say nuts! 

ARTHUR GAETH, The. UE. 
sponsored commentator Whose 
program is presented over the 


ABC network, has left for a seven 


week observation tour of Europe’ 8 
critical spots. — 

Gaeth has flown directly to Paris. 
In addition to the French capital, 
he will visit Milan, Rome, Athens, 
Tel Aviv, Prague, Wroclaw, * 
land), and London. 

During his tour he will n 
to broadcast at his regular hour 
(10:00 pm., Mondays), over We- 
ABC... 


THEY CALL ir Chikata ganai, ” 


according to Bill Costello brdad- 
A- dh asm | 


Said Costello, “Among the Japa- 
nese, speculation on a European 
showdown which would force 
Russia ta choose between peace 
and war, is accepted with fatalis- 
tic calm, The Japanese have a 
word for it, as for all such calami- 


ties: Chikata ganai, which means, 
simply, It is fate. Wherever Japa- 
nesé assemble, the first question 


is: ‘If there is war, will Japanese 


soldiers be -drafted to fight with 
American weapons?” 


SAUL -CARSON, in the New. 


Republic, comments briefly, but 
temperately, on my column which 
“jumped on one of the networks 
for: scheduling a full-hour docu- 
mentary on cemmunism.” Mr. 
Carson comments that the script 
is being written “by a radio script- 
er whose skill 1 greatly respect.” 

1 take it for granted that the 
scripter has skill. So has Re- 
becca West. And I am sure that 
Mr.. Carson is just as diszusted 
as I am by the uses to which she 
has put that skill. 
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| only gets occasional; and not too 


well thought out, consideration, 
and then almost always in rela- 
tion to a particular director like 
Ford or Hitchcock. 

Sound hardly ever gets a men- 
tion. A sound recorder can knock 
himself out trying to achieve a 
brilliant effect on his track and 
the only praise he gets is from 
his wife. 


And editing! Pudovkin called it 
“the foundation of fim art.” Yet 
the only time critics seem to re- 
cognize that a film was even 
edited at all is when some tricky 
cutting is used or superimposi- 
tion. 

* — * 

IF FILM CRITICISM aims at 
raising the standards of both the 
medium and its audience then 
the technique of film as a whole 
deserves consideration. The au- 
dience should be made critically 
aware of editing, camera work, 
and sound as they are of per- 
formances, ahd “what the story 
is about.” If they were aware and 
conscious,- film. technique might 
be developed. Right now Holly- 
wood technique is in the same 
rut as Hollywood content. Film 
technique is rapidly: becoming an 
assembly line turning out a slick, 
highly polished; and competent 
product that is dull, fake, and 
empty. 
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“STAN LEY» 


“4 FILM TO BE SEEN—AND SEEN AGAIN!” N . Times 


“ANOTHER GREAT FILM: BY ROSSELLINI, DIRECTOR 
OF ‘OPEN CITY’—YOU MUST SEE TTT“ Da, Worker 
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pass the Buck 


(Continued from Page 3) | 
Senate cantained in a postcard read 


‘aloud by Sen, Taylor. 
to b up the civil eg 
Sen. Carl. Hayden - Ala. 1 2 gs 


suggested that instead of a bill out- 
lawing the poll ta there should 
be a constitutional amendment 
abolishing the tax. He said the 
Southerners probably wouldn't fu, fh tail end“ of his message. 


pater see ee The President had asked action limited price control with no roll 
Sen Richard Russell ( D-Ga. ], only on prices and housing, said back. He also asked for authority 
took the floor to agree with Hay- Johnston. The senator practically 
den and assure the chamber that wept for the sad plight of house- 
if a constitutional amendment was wives trying to make both ends 
proposed, there would be no fill-|meet around dollar- ten- a- pound the issue of civil rights, touching 
buster. round steak. on this subject only at the end of 
BUT MEMBERS of the Repub- Just as the Republicans were his message. 
a” ‘\lican leadership who had never be- becoming crusaders for civil rights, He did not discuss the twenty 
fore shown any enthusiasm for Southern Bourbons were suddenly billion dollars a year going into 
enacting the anti-poll tax law sud- become champions of price control.|armaments, war planes and Mar- 
125 . denly became among crusaders for It was fantastic. If it hadn’t been shall Plan bribes. But as Rep. Leo 
— 5 * a 1 = me free and equal franchise. They for the fact that the Souh Caro-|Isacson said in a statement isued 
— said they wouldn't compromise the linian simultaneously introduced aà shortly after the ceremony in the 
Here’s a pleasing, natural, informal portrait such as ‘any picture take? usue. resolution to adjourn in three dayn, House, this is the real cause of in- 
might make by following the simple rules offered here. : 
| ; The main conclusion to be drawn some one possibly might have taken ation. Moreover, Isacson eee 
— frem all this is that the Repub- him seriously. the President's proposals mean 
For Better Snaps of People licans want a filibuster which will} So neither the Republicans nor price control maybe, wage freeze 
EVERAL months ago, as you will; ple is six to eight feet. Remember, | make the special session — the Southern Democrats wanted certain.“ | 
recall, we talked a little bit about | the closer you are to your subject, 8 
picture subjects. We mentioned] the larger the subject will be on the 
then that a survey had been made] negative. And it’s your subject Va bs ae ti g 0 7 a Le eo oe 0 
to determine what subjects people] you're after. For real close-ups, a 
prefer. We went on to say that two-| portrait, or close-up, attachment over 
thirds of all snapshots include ei-] your camera lens will let you take 


ther children or adults. pictures as close as 3% feet. If you Enjoy a real vacation at 
Tot surprisingly, really good snap-| do move in closer than 5 feet, how- Beav er Lodge offers special rates for 


shots of people aren't made as often | ever, watch out! Focus is very crit- SINGLE | 0 m | ? 

as you'd think. Probably because 60 ical at these close distances. a 5 a b an 
many picture takers overlook the] Fourth, watch your lighting. Sharp . ; 

few fundamental rules for picturing| shadows produced by cross lighting Vv & T E R A 7 8 ! HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. 1. 
people successfully. Actually, by fol-] may be all right for pictures of men, | | © Phone Hopewell 88 


lowing five simple rules, it’s easy to] but soft shadows make for better Beaver Ledge, N. T. C. American Veterans Committee resort, offers an 0 


make good informal portraits. snapshots of women or children. A ungseual veterans’ yacation . . . relax in the informal atmosphere 
~ : of this ideal summer spot high in the Poconos .. . filtered pool, pre- . 
The first of these is, keep your refiector, such as a sheet of white fessional — . — 2 dancing nightly, excellent food, Modern ‘improvements 


picture simple. Let the person you] cardboard, held so as to throw light rear cocktail 3 gg Se * Excellent sports facilities 
are picturing dominate the scene] on the shadow side of the face, will ca te: ge * nig N 1 ® Swimming and boating 


and don't try to include a host of] help soften the effect of strong sun- : . © Finest entertainment 
details that attract attention away Ment)” 5 RECULAR VETERANS’ 


from your subject. Apa: fifth, watch your back RATE RATE r Make your reservations now 
The second rule is, keep your gtounds. Nothing detracts more $45-$52 — | | Transportation: frequent trains from 
subject occupied. If you picture from informal portraits than à con- per week 8 Grand Central te Pawling, N. T. with 


dad fixing Johnny's bicycle, or 1 connecting busses to camp; alse direct 
mother knitting. or Jean réading a fused or clutteyed background. Tel- Beaver Lodge, 11 Pa. -_= = r 


book, all will be far more relaxed sore e bee: 1 a jes 8 5 New York Office: PLaza 7-8566 : * Dixie terminal. 
and natural, far less “camera con-| “0US® anf pattern Of thls sort be Write for reservations enclose : ) F. i 3 
scious,” * if you ask them to hind your subject creates an un- $5 deposit E ar * 8 7 8659 A 


stand against the wall and be pleasant distraction. A plain back- 
“shot,” even with a camera. ground is almost always preferred. 


And third, take close-ups. A good There's no better one than the sky. - 
camera distance for picturing peo- | —John yan Guilder Where can you get what Unity offers for $40 and $43 per week? von PEOPLE! ° 


PROGRESSIVES SEEN CAPABLE || CAMP UNIT V 3 


Space available now for remainder of season! Consiilt 
New York office or call Camp Unity directly. 


OF STOPPING WAR DRIVE C75 


(Continued from Page 1) MILDRED SMITH Lake Ellis © All sports fac 
defense of the right of the Communists, terming them Cae ilities © New concrete hand- 
“the first line in the defense of civil rights.” Despite the age ang hm a ball courts * New ping-pong 

fact that the convention was en- JERRY JARASLOW tables © tennis, archery, ia N. J. c. call JErome 6-2334 
veloped in one of the densest clouds Platform. which found the 3,240 del- Noted Comedian and Acter baseball, basketball, ee. 
of red - baiting this reporter has egates scanning it virtually plank and many ethers Good accommodations ® the "ARROWHEADS 


ever witnessed. with ev ress by plank. This discussion on the | * ö 
conference sidetracked rst heii platform, following four days of W — * bn dane eee. 
red herrings, the delegates refused steady meetings by the platform mf Z ae . 5 

to be swerved from their course and committee, lasted seven straight Nightly programs and chorus, dance, dramatics _ 
the red scare never reflected itself hours, in which the convention sat daily lawn programs Prominent speakers. 


inside the convention. without recessing for lunch. Wingdale phone: WINGDALE 3561 New York phone: AL 4-686 


hours of the convention was there . the convention was the place Too Hot in New ere a 1 f r 


accorded to the Negro people, who : : ＋ 
oven ‘a Rims of Unis, question, when played: an outstanding role in the Relax in the Pool or Under the Trees at 


gathering, consistent with thelr po- r CAMP MIDVALE 2 


sition within that party. " Goal an Wd Ma ͤ ⁰ ak ae es. oocaiows 


The deeply felt resentment of all MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 
the delegates—white and Negro— Secial Director: HALLY WOODS 


against the jimcrow system that still , | 
gripe our nation was clearly one f Sein! — ea Aug. 1 NORMAN ATKINS 


“Civil rights is not a 1 
emergency,” said the Claghorner, 
and cited the fact that President 
Truman had placed this issue “at 
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nation’s veterans. The Worker has reached this conclusion 
after an investigation into what has happened to the ex-GI 


"DESPITE THESE FACTS; 
schools continue to advertise and 
ensnare veterans in virtually use- 
less study and personal struggle. 
| Because of growing kickbacks, the 
New York branch office of the VA 
has recently published a pamphiet 
warning veterans against inferior 


e 


New Tork, however, does not lie 
with the VA but with Gov. Dewey, 
who will doubtless make a strong 

bid for veterans’ votes in the presi- 
wey rivet palling to ola. sential race. Under the law, the: 
states set up standards for schools 


Se 


Main exception is where the unions 
take a hand as with the CIO Fur- 
riers in New. York, which has help 


eligible to GI benefits and the VA tv sf g. 
merely follows through. a aining. 2 
New Tork State requirements are Perhaps the ugliest scandal brew- 
pretty low and supervision is al-igi ing around the GI Bill is in con- 
—, nil. a cr ae need oie | ores eee nection with what is happening to 
one year school and trade unions have a volce. One 9 
two years experience in thelr Beld,|the New Tork school far printing)” n 202 1.000.000 veterans 
plus courses equal to two semester who, driven by the housing short- 
| hours on teaching principles. Major ; age, have been compelled. to apply 
cover that their diplomas will not} THE SCHOOL’S FACTORY has difference in requirements for for nearly seven billion dollars in 
bring jobs. Reason is that most vets now been discontinued, but it con- school directors is the possession of 4, (mortgages to purchase homes. We 
are studying for occupations which tinues to grind out dead - end a high school diploma. But: such schools are too often will discuss that subject in the next 
are already overcrowded and also | diplomas for students. who will de- ONE OF THE GREATES T/outbalanced: by those who see a article. f 


because a large number of “schools” —— — — — Sr agama ese ener ote aN TN 


have mushroomed all over the 


country 20 as to get some of the|Wh BUSINESS and PROF ESSIONAL Directory 


gravy from the GI Bill. These 


latter schools are the closest thing —— — — ee ee — oe — oe om — —— —— — A NE — ſ—)df ũ— UU K „„ 


to a racket and their sole reason 80 let's take a look at the overall Army and Navy Insurance | Opticians and Optometrists 

for existence is to squeeze the vet-|picture in New York City. The : — f 
eran, not to teach him. | , ; : 
Mot ai e aie: fachols be NAVY OXFORDS || LEON BENOEE || fe! 170 Opticon 

. ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 

Sizes ¢-12—Widths C, D. K. F Insurance for Every Need 255 W. S4th St. mear Seventh Ave. 


M —— U M „A 391 East 149th Street Sgr Bea memo 9-6:30 
Oficial Menumens Dealer ter the IWO | : MElrose 35-0964 ] ue 1AN Ope. 
483 EAST 170th STREET : | ech : 7 
Cor, Washington Avense, Bronx, N. X. Army & Navy Store — a 
105 THIRD AVENUE GR 5-3826 stared try andi ny 


Near 13th St., N.Y. 3—GR 5-09673 
BRODSKY hp ae 
Classified Ads — — UNION | sa. 


730. BROADWAY, N. x. C. GR 5-3826 


FOR LOWEST — in ern Ave, (Bank Bldg.) Reom 319 


PRICES | Men’s Wear M. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 17-7553 | 


facing eviction. rooms porta. Make reservations fiow. Call * — 21 —— costs for STYLE : eelal TWO Bronx Optemetine 
© 9 or ursery 
$200 or more to oxganization. — ae Tre. Peekskill 3722. ; SHOP AT TAILORING e VALUE EYES EXAMINED 


D Daily Worker. ets oil GLASSES FITTED 
»__|GLENBROOK FARMS, Athens, N.Y, ON BABYTOWWNE | U D 


‘PR 8-306 evenings after 7.) °F “ Write: for folder. | 7 
TWO VETERANS for Wallace del studio ite (Near Breekiyp Paramount thes.) Ager ) . Tel. Irene 17-0023 | 
apartment. Downtown Manhattan, n © 70 GRAHAM AVENUE | 
ai (Near Breadway, Breoklyn) 


ferred, Box 282 ¢-o Daily Worker. 
A SIMON 


= = need 1d root, Box 312 : 
ooms, — — 
i © 805 AMSTERDAM eee . 
— — 1 st || UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


_ co Daily Worker. 
APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 

3 ROOM FURNISHED apt. to share with : | * 152 FLATBUSH AVE. : 
girl — 3 reasonable. Box 299, Business Machines | : N | Near Atlantic Ave. — our only office 
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APARTMENT WANTED | { RESORTS AND SUMMER HOMES 


DESPERATE. Mother trying to maintain| BEZCHWOOD LODGE, Peekskill; New York. 
home for two children, nine and fwe, amen for good food, swimming, all 
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rot, the people have a right to be heard throuh a new party, reads the banner around the balcony at the convention. 
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AFL and CIO are represented by two California delegates—Lofton 
Fowler (left) of the International Longshore and Warehouse Union, and 


Two of the 1,000 women delegates, Mrs. Freda Eisert (left) of 
Jay Brown, AFL construction worker. 


Euclid, Minn., a farmer’s wife and a mother, and Mrs. Agnes Johnson 
of Little Falls, Minn., read the constitution. 
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See Story on Page 3 and Editorial on Page 6 
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By Arnold Sroog 7 


„When the Progressive Party convention ended last 
Sunday night in Philadelphia, Wall Street knew that its 
drive for war had headed into an obstacle capable t 
stopping it. 

Because the central issue of that dramatie gather - 
ing, both in the minds and the hearts of the delegates 
and leaders, was Peace, And it was the kind of a desire 
for peace. that meant something—it. had.a program, a 
specific: way of getting peace, whether or not Wall Street 
wanted it. 

This specific way is peace through negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. | 

In the words of keynoter Charles P. Howard, the 
war crisis “can be solved only at the conference. table, | 
never on the battlefield.” It is this demand, now carried | 
to the far corners of the nation by the returning dele= | 
gates, that. carries within it a powerful obstacle to the 
war program, because it exposes the heart of that pro- 
gram—refusal to work for peace in any way. 

The White House has said that it is tired of talking 
over differences,” Howard charged, “and I say we are 


| 
tired of dying over them.” 
* 


THIS DETERMINATION to end the cold war is 
spelled out in the platform adopted by the Progressive 
Party, which turned its guns on the Marshall Plan as the 
key instrument in the bi-partisan war policy. It demands 
répudiation of the Marshall Plan, repeal of the draft, | 
and abandonment of U. S. military bases on the territory : 
of other nations. 


1 


The Marshall Plan, it charges, is a means of sub- 
verting the independence of nations and making them 
subservient to the intextets of the wisi banking houses 
of Wall Street. 

i Teg policy in Israel, it charges, is part of the Mare: | 
Plan war policy, which iderèd Middle East oil 
more important that the lives of the people of Israel and 
more important than the pledged word of our government, | 
1 demands immediate de jure recognition of 
| ting loans to the new state and immediate lifting ot 
9 88 1 against 5 by. presidential action 
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‘WORKERS demon: or Wallace’ at the Convention—Part 
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By John Hudson. ene 


licans who double-talx so much but 


. do nothing tor the people.“ a 18 
This was Miss June White talk- 

ing—the pretty 22-year-old assist+} 
lant director of the Independent. 
| Noti-Partisan Committee for Civil: 
Rights. Legislation. | 
We expect over 10,000 this time? 
Miss White declared, “because I 
„think a lot of people are going to 
answer the calls made by Con- 


Paul Robeson at the Progressive 
Party convention.“ Robeson is co- 
chairman ot the committee. 
Delegations wilt pour into Wash- 
ington on Freedom Trains, Free 
dom Buses; and by auto. They will 


JOSEPH HILTON, brother of Willie Milton, murdered Negro Com- 
munist, discusses the ease with Ralph Powe (right), Civil Rights at- 
torney, after leaving Felony in Brooklyn. Milton, who was beaten 


unconscious by police after brother’s murder, is being framed on 2 jaune. Sonne ‘saying “Make This 
charge of “felonious assault.” 


Murdered Negro's Brother 
Fights for Cop's Conviction 


By Art Shields 
Joseph Milton, brother of Willie Milto n, murdered Negro Communist, is vigorously | 
fighting for the punishment of the cops, who shot his brother in the back on ‘his doorstep 


in Brooklyn. e re wane canference in the South 
Joe is fighting & police frame up] Third st. Methodist Church in 


sluggers. The audience voted unan- 
imously to tell him to get out. He 


gressman Vito Marcantonio and 


The people will go again +6. Washington, I P. 0 0 on ta 
5. And we'll go bigger and stronger this time than we did 


June 2. We'll pin President Truman down, and make it hot. 


for those Democrats and Repub: ¢— 
Special Session the . Ground | 


tor Civil “Rights.” 3 

ne people's lobby is being or- 
ganized independently throughout 
the nation by scores of labor, politi- 


‘sumer groups. Their activities will 
be coordinated in Washington at 
the offices of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, 915 L Street, NW, under the 
direction of Len Goldsmith. 
® Repeal of the Taft- Hartley 
Law. ° 
@ No “new look” Miumat Bill. 
© Repeal of the Truman “loyal- 
of ty" order, 
Complete end of armed ser- 
vices Jimcrow. 


Outlawing of the 
Dismissal .of the indictments 
against Communist leaders. 
Anti-poll tax, anti-lynch, and 

„Fo legislation. 

A permanent and decisive end 
to Jimecrow in government de- 
partments. 

Just out of Sarah ence Col- 
lege, Miss. White worked for a 
short time in Congressman Leo 
Isacson’s Bronx office before ‘she 
{began her present work. She is a 
native New Yorker and lives with 
her parents at 1871 Seventh Ave. 


Ku Klux 


periences of the June 2 delegation 
that picketed the White House, and 


against himself at the same time. Williamsburg last Monday. 


got out. . 4 . 


subsequent Gelegation to the Re- 


eal, religious, Negro. tenant and con- 


She -recounted some of the ex- 


Joe was fighting on both fronts | 
last Tuesday, for instance: In the Twenty-five delegates from the 
pee American Labor Party, the Civil 
morning he appeared in Brooklyn ) e 
pan. Spr «Fades partons oy on 4 party and trade unions had been 
2 8 summoned together by the new 


In the afternoon he called for 
Committee for Justice in the Mil- 
the indictment of the police killers ton Case, when two detectives tried 


at a mass meeting on his own block 8 
come in. 
the illiamsburg section of . 
— iby 1 The cops were barred: the con- 


Brooklyn. ! : 
m speech, called partie- ference was for delegates only. - 
Joe, in his speec P But 20 minutes later a, plain- 


trolman Peter Eileommons, who is|¢lothesman strode down the aisle 
listed on the blotter of the Bedford f the church, bawling out that 
Ave. station as the Killer. The eryone must give him his name 
same demand is being made in nd organization. 

many other Milton rallies in Brock - I was one of the third degree 
lyn and Manhattan 


1 a lean six-foot- 
er, had appeared in Felony Court 
that morning as the complaining 
‘witness. against Joseph Milton in 
the assault case. The half of a 38 
Caliber revolver stuck out of a hol- 
ster at his side. It was said to be 
the same service gun, which sent 
Willie Milton to his death. | 

The first shot struck Willie Mil- 
ton in the back on his doorstep at 
258 S. First St. Other bullets per- 
forated his chest as he crawled * 
the stairway 25 feet inside. Milton 
Was unarmed. Another cop, John 
ONiel, was also shooting, witnesses 
Say. 
Kilcommons eNarged Joseph 
Milton with “felonious assault”. 
in connection with a scuffle} 
in the Valen’s dar at Tr and 


Headed by its two 
cantonio and Leo Isacson, the 
nated a slate of*pro-Wallace 


nominees of other parties. 
In the Bronx and in Queens. the 


included but eight endorsements of . 


ALP Nominates N. J. 
Congressional List 


incumbent’ congressmen, Vito Mar- 


American Labor Party nomi- 
candidates for Congress that 


ALP’ nominated full slates for the 
four congressional seats in each 
county, while in Manhattan three 


Laborites and three Democrats 
Democrats shared the designatioris}. 


for the six seats. In Brooklyn the 


al named four Laborites, four 


Democrats and one Republican. For 


= 21 | the Staten Island district, the ALP 
named Frank Cremonest. 
A three-cornered race for N. T. 


the State Wallace Committee, 
declared that the issue of his can- 


didacy was “good government” as 
against machine candidates. 


— — 
Dre 


B 
+ 


publican and Democratic national 
“The Republicans refused to see 
us, so we picketed their conven- 
tion hall with signs demanding 
real and strong civil rights action. 
The Democrats let us speak before 
their platform committee, but sat 
mum when we urged a resolution 
asking President Truman to end 
N in the armed services.” 
Miss White appeared before the 
Democrats with New York Attor- 
ney Hope R. Stevens and Guy R. 
Brewer, former Harlem Democratic 
political leader. 
Reports from major eastern cities, 


being organized. And contingents 
are scheduled from. Chicago, Cleve- 
Jand, Detroit, Buffalo, Virginia, and 
other southern states, New Jersey, 
as ‘well as many points west of mi- 
nois. 

The first of the special four-sec- 
tion: New Tork Freedom Train 
leaves New York’s Pennsylvania 
Station at 6:30 a.m, (EDT). Thurs- 
day, Aug. 5. It will take: on the 
Newark and Trenton, N. J., delega- 
tions. 

Special roundtrip tickets for the 
New York tram are $10 Miss White 
said, They can be bought at Har- 
lem Solidarity House, 124 W. 124 
St.; American Labor Party, 23 W. 
26 St.; Kings County ALP, 26 Court 
St.; Bronx ALP, 1239 Southern 


St., Rego Park; Bronx Council on 
Rent and Housing, and the Civil 
Rights Congress, 205 BE. 42 St. 
“This marks,” Miss White said, 
“another big step of the Negro 
people joining with their white 
friends to fight lynch terror, against 
police brutality, and for equal 
rights, both in the South and 
North. Our delégation marks a 
concerted ‘effort against the bi- 
partisan drive toward war and fase 
cism., Only by masses of people 
fighting can they secure their fu- 


the ALP, is running in the 17th 
against Republican incumbent 
Coudert. | 2 
In the Bronx, where. Democratic 
Boss Edward J. Flynn has arrang- 


ſed a county-wide deal with the Re- 


Miss White said, tell of delegations 


Blvd.; Queens ALP, 63-62 Saunders 
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defending the United States, added 


1 


‘noted that 


PEN PA FR 


* * 


: ‘WASHINGTON.—The special session of Congress called by Pro=i« / 
| en Truman last Monday has already turned into a grand buck-pas. g 
mpetition and the outlook for constructive | 


inflation issue is hand:ed. 


But the bi-partisan blue- 


islation ia ex 


dim. The Republican majority has shown its determination not to act on high prices or 
housing. 


The Democrats insist there should be no consideration of civil rights until the 
All that’s leff is a bi-partisan plan to stall around here for two 3 and then 

adjourn, each of the two major parties attempting to place the blame on the other. 

print could be upset if public sentiment, already a vital 


factor in the situation, is injected more effectively here. The Civil Rights Congress has 


- 


on civil rights, prices and hous 
Meanwhile the 


* 


renn 
after their arrest. (Left to right, front): Eugene Dennis, William Z. Foster, Benjamin J. Davis, (rear): 


John Williamson, Henry Winston and Jack Stachel. 


* 


issued a call for a People’s March on Washin gton, August 5th, to demand enactment of 
legislation outlawing lynching, barring the poll tax and establishing an FFP C. 
The Progressive Party delegation in Congress — Taylor, Marcantonio and Isacson 
— have endorsed the purposes of the crusade and pledged themselves to use every parlia- 
mentary operation possible to 3 Congress to remain in session until action is taken 


clonal session has taken on the character of an old fash- 


ioned political stump meeting. President Truman “took the stump” last Tuesday to make 
Dean election campaign speech in which he virtually dared the 
Republican majority to ignore the mounting cost of living. 


The Republican Steering Committee, then withdrew for 
a private caucus. When they emerged, they handed news- 


men a statement which was, 


another stump: speech. 


in the final analysis, merely 


THE GOP LEADERS.said that the special session had 


ae called by Harry S. Tru 
‘Democratic candidate for the 


man more in his capacity as 
Presidency than as ‘President 


of the U. S. They said they would consider his proposals to 
curb inflation—would see if he needed any more power to 


deal with the situation. The 


y added that they were glad 


to take up civil rights and therefore would immediately call 


up the anti-poll tax bill which 


had already passed the House 


and needed only Senate approval to become law. 
They concluded that they should be able to finish this 
heavy load of work in about two weeks. 


This fitted in with what 


was known here of Republi- 


can strategy. Sen. Edward V. Robertson (R-Wyo) told re- 
porters that the GOP presidential candidate Gov. Thomas 
E Dewey of New York, had yen word that “the boys should 


Communist indictmentsBasedon Fraud 


THE WORKER’S EDITOR SAYS ARRESTS ARE ATTEMPT TO STOP ADVOCACY OF IDEAS 


The same big-money papers which are so sensitive about 98 
attacks on the “free press” when newspaper monopoly con- 
trol is under fire conveniently lost their crusading spirit 


last week when the editor of the? 


nation’s major daily labor paper 
was indicted on framed charges. 

Shortly after being released on 
bail, John Gates, editor of the 
Daily Worker. and The Worker, 
“not a single other 
paper, including the ‘liberal’ New 
ork. Star, has bothered’ to point 
out that an editor has been ar- 
rested solely for his ideas.” 


The hard-hitting editor and 
Communist leader, who has spent 
six of his 34 years in armed units 
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The indictments of Gates and 
the 11 other Communist leaders, 
however, are based on the same 
bugaboos which have been refuted’ 
time and again—especially the 
“force and violence” theme. 

“If they can get away with this,” 
Gates told us, then no one in 
America is safe. What we are ac- 
cused of is the advocacy of ideas— 
we are not accused of any specific 


As for the advocacy of ideas, he 
that even the US. Supreme 
the famous Schneiderman 
concluded that Commu- 


—_ 


‘not advocate the use of 


violence, In that case ther 


out Department of 


Salonika after exposing 3 
in the fasCist-monarchist govern- 
ment.) 


“Why haven't they moved against 
the Ku Klux Kian, which holds 
open meetings inciting racist vio- 
lence? 


“Why has not a single lyncher 
in modern times deen a to 
justice?” 


* 


TRE FRAUDULENT NATURE of 
the arrests, he said, were shown 
by tho failure ot Tom Clark to 
obtain “espionage” indictments even 
though ‘his special grand jury sat 
for a year in an effort to get such 
evidence—and yet papers continued 


to front-page lurid “Spy queen“ 


tirculation increased by 10,000, The 
Worker by 25,000. 
* 

MINDFUL OF THE BIG JOBS 
ahead, Gates asserted that the “big 
danger now is that in the wake of 
the hysteria engendered by this case 
the Mundt-Nixon Bill will be 
passed.” | 

Gates, who joined the Young 
Communist League in 1931, shortly 
after graduating with citywide 
scholastic honors from DeWitt 
Clinton High School in the Bronx, 
picked another flaw in the indict- 
ments. They charge “unlawful” ac- 
tivities to the Communist leaders 
during the period of April and July, 
1945. 
“why, both Henry Winston (na- 
tional organizational secretary of 
the Communist Party) and I were 
still’ in the Army at that. time.” 


® stick around for two weeks and 
then go home.” 

Dewey’s office later “corrected” 
this to read that “Congress should 
stay in Washington and give care- 
ful consideration to whatever was 
proposed in the Presidents mes- 
sage.” But it amounted to the same 
thing, because GOP strategy was 
soon revealed to be one of complete 
inaction on price controls or house 
ing. 

* : 

BUCK-PASSING, rather than any 
desire to enact civil rights. legisla- 
tion was obviously what the Repub- 
licans had in mind when they called 
up the anti-poll tax bill. They were 
setting the stage for a filibuster 
which they had na intention of 
breaking. 

Sen. Wayne Morse (R-Ore) com- 
plained on the Senate floor that 
the public did not understand the 
“impossibility” of stopping a fili- 
buster if the filibusterers utilized 
Senate rules and talked. on some 
minor matter like the journal of the 
previous day or on a motion to 
| proceed on this or that. On these 
matters, Morse insisted, it was im- 
possible to impose cloture, or um- 
Itation of debate. 

No one rose to point out chat 
Senate rules have loopholes 
through which a determined Senate 
leadership can break any filibus- 
tee if it chooses. No one recalled 
‘how Sen. Owen Brewster (Nie) 
broke Glen Taylors filibuster 
against the draft law last June on 
e the pretext of an “fnsult’’ to the 


(Continued on Page. 10) 
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By any standard, George J Ae of Montclair, New 


Jersey is news, and it is more than strange that none of 


the corps of newspapermen at the Progressive Party con- 


vention — keen-scented for a story @- 
as they are — encountered him. men 


Jackson, a student at 
Paras, College, said a pint of 


his blood to reach the Progressive | 


Party convention in, Philadelphia, 
for he is not a rich man, and more- 
over, accident has deprived him of 
his sight. 

By any standard he is a remark- 
able young man and you would 
have to travel a long way to meet 
anybody of his moral and intel- 
lectual stamina. That is, unless you 
were at the new party convention 
where you met them by the hun- 
dreds, from every part of the land, 
met them dark of skin and light 
— native a nd foreign born, young 
and old. 

Well, George Jackson’s friends 

had read him some of the news- 
papers stories that had“ appeared 
under the bylines of Rebecca West, 
in the New York Herald Tribune, 
and he was remarkably well ac- 
quainted with the commentaries of 
Westbrook Pegler, Dorothy Thomp- 
son, Victor Riesel and all the rest. 
I find it apt to quote his terse com- 
ment: The fury of their lies is in 
direct ratio to the power of this 
convention.” And he passed on to 
talk about peace, freedom, 
ance, .- 
I introduce George Jackson to 
the reader, because Miss West 
seemed to have difficulties in meet- 
ing the many delegates like the 
Montclair youth, even though, she 
writes with fine bravado: “I milled 
around with the public.” The re- 
sults of Miss West’s milling brought 
her to the conclusion that she was 
looking at “embryo Babbitts” and 
“stupid young people” taking their 
“fling” before they settle down to 
safe and narrow lives.” 


* 


THIS ARISTOCRATIC . British 
observer concluded with the ad- 
monition that Mr. Wallace’s fol- 
lowers “seemed horribly likely to 
turn into the foundations of an 
American fascist movement.” : 

I have never met Miss West, but 
I can understand why the ‘Tribune 
imported her from London, for she 
is undoubtedly a throw-back to the 
court of King George III, which 
our own Alexander Hamilton ad- 
mired so greatly, and which led 
Him to the observation that “Your 
people, sir, are a beast.” 

Jefferson would have had an- 
other word for them: for men like 
George Jackson, the young Negro 
of Montclair, or Alvin Jones, of 
Louisiana, co - chairman of the 
Young Progressives of America and. 


abund- | - 


ment than a Guru letter. 

che convention? Well, let Leo 
Krycki talk, a leader who's been 
through 51 years of fighting the 
common man’s fight: “There never 
was anything like this in America 


Knights of Labor, nor in Debs day; 


born. “I’m 71,” he told me “and I 
never saw anything like it.” 


* 


AS I MENTIONED in the Daily 
Worker last week, Dorothy Thomp- 
son, Pegler, West, and the rest 
called the -spirit here “religious 
fervor.”’ Tes, fervor it was, the 
kind that led Abe Lincoln’s family 
to chop down the wilderness of 
Kentucky, the kind Sherman show- 
ed marching through Georgia; the 
kind that compelled the Abolition- 


they were led through the streets 
with a rope around their neck. 

When you saw them dancing 
with linked arms on the ballfield 
in ShiSe Park you knew they did 
so because Wallace talked about 
peace and spelled* out how you 
could win it: around a table and 
not on a Dattlefield. 

This fervor sprung from common 
agreement that the nation has im- 
measurable wealth to provide a 
future of abundance for the emil 
lions of children like the one Glen 
Taylor held in his arms that mem- 
orable night at Convention Hall. 

They roared their applause be- 
cause the platform of the Progres- 
sive Party held it a “first duty of 
a just government” to secure for 
the people the “inalienable rights 
of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” And because they knew this 
party meant it. Unlike the GOP 
and the Democrats, this convention 
got down to rock bottom. And in 
1948, rock bottom is this: 

“The Progressive Party. will fight 
for the Oonstitutional rights of 
Communists and all other political 
groups to express their views as 


liberties of a ‘democratic people.” 
These Americans know how fas- 
cism Came to Germany, to Italy, 
to Spain, and they don’t propose 
to let history repeat itself. 


* 


THESE ARE THE REASONS 
why the roars went up to the 
rafters: in Convention Hall, why 
they went singing through the 
streets of Old Philadelphia where 
Jefferson and Hamilton battled it 
out in 1787. | 


E don’t wonder ‘why “the. Phili- 


stines jeered,’ and the ‘fancy bar- 
maids of journdlism stickered. 


10 Behind that expression on Dorothy 


chairman, who is vice president of 
the Wayne County CIO Couneil. 

The people I met here were the 
cream of America’s crop. And if 


and to her, as to Hamilton, it was 
the face of the beast. 


But to millions of Americans 


before. Neither in thé time of the 


nor in the time when the CIO was 


the first line in the defense of the 


| Thompson's face war fear. he had 
seen the face o fthe common man, 


ists to have their, say even nne THE STANDARD BEARERS OF THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY” 


HENRY A. WALLACE AND SEN. GLEN TAYLOR receive the applause of the’ Progressive Party Can- 


his youngest child. 
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Women, Too, Feel New Digni 


1000 Help Found Progressives 


By Jo Michaels 


r Mrs. Susie Stageberg of Redwing, 


Minnesota, was wearing two badges as she sat at the press 


announced she was a newspaper 
woman—her column appears weekly 
in two small Minnesota papers— 
and the blue badge told the world 
she was a Progressive Party dele- 
gate. 

Mrs. Stageberg, who polled 297,000 
votes in 1932 when she ran for 
Congress on the Farmer-Labor 
ticket, has been to conventions be- 


fore. 

She was a delegate to the 1944 
Democratic convention, when “Ma- 
yor Kelley kept open house, and 
decided it wasn’t safe to name 
Henry Wallace for Vice-Presidént.” 

It was with special pride that 
Mrs. Stageberg boarded a bus to 
come to the founding convention. 
The impression that burned ceep- 
est, she said, was the 30,000 people 
in the Shibe Park meeting. 

1 didn’t see much stagecraft in 
that meeting. When all those peo- 
ple roared—well, that's the way I 
felt about it. It was completely an 
expression of the hopes and dreams 
of the people. 

Mrs. Stageberg, who raised five 
sons, always managed to find time 
for writing, fighting for the wo- 
man's vote, running for office, help- 
ing to organize groups from the 
Nonpartisan League, the Farmer- 


Labor Party, to the new Progres- 
Sve Party in Minnesota. | 
Her husband, who taught in a 
opis Lutheran college, died two years 


P 
that Mrs. Stageberg is “typical of 


the women delegates to the con- 


table at the Progressive Party convention. The red one 


MES. SUSIE STAGEBUE 


tion of progress in her region. A8 
a woman, she seid, she has found 
in the Wallace movement recogni- 
tion that women are first-class 
citizens. 


Another delegate, Candace (Mrs. 
Robert) Henry, parked four-year- 
old Mary Annis with her mother, 
so he and her husband could come 
to the. convention from Toledo, O., 
where she is co-chairman of the 
Progressive Party... | 
A pert, black-haired girl, Mrs 
2 is wee Fe nat graduate 


1 soma « toward a doctor’s degree te 
set up an ail-da ynursery so Toledo 
mothers can be freed to work—pre- 

ferably for Wallace. | 


Her husband, a chemical engi- 
neer, is working as a yard man on 
the railroad “because he makes 
more there than at his profession.” 


| When he was in the Army, she fol- 


lowed. him across-country, working 
as a ballet dancer, waitress, in & 
department store, then in an. air- 
craft factory. Deep in work on 
the local campaign, she said: Al 
my life I’ve been fighting prejudice 
and intelerance. At last I found 
a man who's running for President 
who's fighting the same things.” 
Another former aircraft worker, 
Mrs. Martha Savage of Baltimore, 
said the same thing, about their 
campaign for Dr. Camper, candi-« 
date for Congress. A Negro woman 


Ino was laid off at the Glenn Mar- 


tin plant on V-J Day, she talked of 
the need of Negro women for put- 
ting across the Wallace program. 

“Its’ awful pitiful when you 
have a boy and can’t raise him up 
right,” she said. “Whne you can’t 
give him decent things and a place 
to play, and then when he grows 
up wild, you wonder why.” rok 

Her own boy, Jerome, just turned 
18, is ripe for the draft, and 
“doesn't see any reason to join 3 
Jimcrow Army.” He's for Wallace, 
too. 

They came because they felt, ag 
the keynote speaker said, “Here at 
ast I am experiencing human 
dignity.” - 
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ROBERT MINOR BACK TO 


VETERAN MEMBER OF-COMMUNIST PARTY ROBERT MENOR center) who has been confined to 
his homie for the past year because of a heart attack, ia shown as he was greeted by National Organization 
Secretary Henry Winston and National Chairman William’ Z. Foster. He's back on the job to help fight 
the frame-up indictments of Communist leaders. 


| The endorsement by the Kings County | 

‘Party last week of Simon W. Gerson, Communist candidate 

for City Council on the basis of a “profound issue of 

+Hiberties,” marked a.setback for the 
red-baiting, polltax ma 

-icians who have denied Gerson his 

‘seat in the Council. 


machine politi- 


News of the Labor Pary’s action 


ame as it filed final substitutions 


for candidates before deadline at 


the Board of Elections last Tues- 


HELP FIGHT INDICTMENTS OF COMMUNIST LEADERS 


day. It jolted the Democratic and 
Republican coalition into conster- 
nation. The decision by the Brook- 


In ALP to run Gerson—first time 


the Labor Party has named a 


communist as candidate —assured 


a dramatic, borough-wide cam- 
paign that will have major influ- 
ences in the entire electoral strug- 
gle in the city. 

Leo Linder, Brooklyn AL chair- 
man, in a statement on the Gerson 
candidacy, said that it was unani- 
mously endorsed by the Kings 
County Executive last Monday 
and “was primarily determined by 
the refusal of the Democratic-con- 
trolled City Council to seat Mr. 
Gerson as the duly-designated suc- 
cessor of the late Peter V. Cac- 
chione.” 


Cacchione, three times elected to 


* 


Communists Answer ‘Plot 
Thousands to Open Convention Mon. 


The Communist Convention opening Monday night 


with a mass m€eting in Madison Square Garden will be 


med; 


izational secretary, will report on 


growth, _ 
These main reports will be fol- 


This convention will extend the 
work of those held in the past three 
decades which charted the eourse 
enabling the Communists to play 
their great part in the organization 
of the unorganized in labor, to fight 
on behalf of the Negro people in 
#uch memorable campaigns as 
Scottsboro and many other cases, 


and to champion democracy against 


the conhivings of the native fascists 
throughout the 30’s and afterward. 

Delegates, Negro and white, 
young and old, many of them vet- 
erans of World War II, have been 
arriving in the city from all parts 
of the land, Most come from the 
nation’s basic industries — steel, 
maritime, auto, coal and many 
others. 


They arrive with mandates from 


their party’s approximately 70,000 


members who have, for weeks, been 


publicly discussing their draft plat- 
form. Any interested American can 


find what the party advocates: it) 


has been spread over many pages 


eof The Worker, the Daily Worker, 


and the party’s theoretical organ, 
Political Affairs, for the world to 
see. This has been the party’s prgc- 
tice since its foundation. 

* 

THESE DISSUSSIONS have 
dealt with the issues paramount in 
America’s life—how to help secure 
peace, how to defend and improve 
living standards, and how to ex- 


| AR : * 
Slain Man's Widow 


lowed. by panel discussions on the 
here. Prominent in all these dis- crucial issues before Labor, the 


cussions has been the party's ulti- Negro people, the South, and the 
mate goal—a Socialist America. For country's youth, A series of com- 
the Communists are the only party mittees will then discuss the resolu- 


who want the nations people to tions, the party’s constitution and 


own the basic resources of the land, 


questions of the party and ‘its 


its platform. 

Thus, the Communist Party works 
—in the open, for all the world 
to see, allowing no obstacle, no 


threat, no hardship to deter them 


from their labors on behalf of the 
nation’s people, from whom they 
spring. 

For, as Carl Sandburg once wrote, 
“The strong men keep coming on.” 


and to operate them, by plan, in| 


ao ime rac of ne utes mans! Nehru Arrests India Editors 


the framed-up indictment of con- 
spiracy. to overthrow this govern- 
ment by force and violence“ will be 
on hand- publicly and in the open 
as they always have been to play 
à leading part in the deliberations. 
For decades, men like William Z. 
Foster, Eugene Dennis, Benjamin J. 
Davis, Henry Winston, John Wil- 
Uamson and the others—have pub- 


BOMBAY (By Mail). —Three mem- 
bers of the Communist Party 
paper People’s Age have been ar- 
rested as the Nehru government 
began a new campaign to still the 
voice of the working class press. A 
security deposit of 1,000 rupees 
placed with the government for 


tion was confiscated. It is believed 
that a new security deposit of 5,000 
rupees will be asked. The rupee 
is valued at about 60 cents. 


The > Congress Government has 


already suppressed four Commu- 
nist daily papers and one weekly 
since March 27, when the present 


the paper’s Marathi language edi- anti-labor and anti-Communist 


drive began. 
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fusal to seat Gerson “a profound 
issue of civil liberties and repre- 
sentative government that no 
right-thinking American can ig- 
nore, 

He pointed out that “many varied 
political and civic groups supported 
the fight to seat Mr. Gerson,” nam- 
ing, 
for Democratic Action, the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, the City 
CIO, the Progressive Citizens of 


AMONG the outstanding citizens 
who have assailed the Council’s 
denial of a seat for Gerson are 
William Jay Schieffelin, president 
emeritus of the Citizens Union; 
Rabbi. Stephen S.. Wise, former 
Democratic State Chairman Her- 


bert Pell, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Councilman Stanley M. Isaacs and 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. 

“With the Democratic Council 
mapority apparently adamant in 
their polltax policies and many 
technical difficulties in the way of 
protracted litigation,” Linder said, 
“it becomes clear that the whole 
issue of democfatic rights in the 
Cacchione succession must de 
brought to the electorate. Under 
the circumstances we, of t he ALP, 
regard it.as our plain moral duty 
to designate Mr. Gerson.” 

The ALP leader said that Gerson, 
“of course, meets the standards set 
by our party for candidates.” Cit- 
ing his experience as.a newspaper- 
man, assistant to the Manhattan 
Borough President, war veteran 
and expert on legislative affairs, 
Linder called Gerson “an upstand- 
ing citizen; he will make an ex- 
cellent Councilman.” 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
During 1947, 2,70@ deaths result- 

ing from accidents. occurred in the 

manufactufing industry. 


— 


Scores of editorial 
workers are in jail or in hiding. 

Outright suppression of the 
papers and efforts to muzzle them 
by demanding large security de- 
posits gave rise to a movement of 
working journalists in Bombay— 
the Freedom of the Press Com- 
mittee. Romesh+ Chandra, execu- 
tive member of the committee, has 


been arrested. 


lished their views, stated their goals, 
wherever and ever they had 
the opportunity. For Communists, 
as Karl Marx wrote, “disdain to con- 
ceal their aims.” 


* 


ANNOUNCED MONTHS AGO 
the convention underscores the fact 
‘that the partys enemies—the 
spokesmen for the nation’s monop- 
olies who control the government 
and both old parties*-will use ev- 
erything in Hitler’s book to misrep- 


‘resent the Communists to the peo- 
ple. Walter Winchell, for example, 
rushed breathlessly to the micro- 
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the Council, died last Nov. 64. 
| Linder’ called the Counc’ re- 


amongsthem, the Americans 


America and others. oH 
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— Wretched Performance 


IRTH is a time for rejoicing and millions of Amer- 
icans last week drank a toast to the newly-founded 
Progressive Party. : 
Many a harrassed house-wife, digging deep into her 
pocketbook-for the diminishing dollar to buy groceries, 
to pay the rent, welcomed the party. She sees it as a 


party of the Common Man. | 
Many a mother, heartsick that her teen age boy was 


preparing to go into the army, blessed the Wallace- 
Taylor ticket. She sees it as a party of peace. 
Many a Negro, burning with indignation at his 
second class status, acclaimed the new party. He sees 
it as a party that meant democracy when it said it. He 
had just seen its vice-presidential. candidate arrested in 


the South for defying Jimcrow practices. 
* 8 * 


8 TRUMAN observed the birth of the new 
party, too, believe it or not. He appeared before 
the special session of Congress the day after the Pro- 
gressives ended their convention and allowed that he, 
too, was a champion of Negro rights, a veritable knight 
crusading against the high cost of living. 

But he's fooling fewer and fewer people every time 
he opens his mouth. He certainly didn't fool Wall Street: 
it knows him for what he is. That sensitive barometer— 
the index of stock prices rose immediately. “Sharply,” 


the United Press put it. The directors of Wall Street 

should know: their men like Forrestal pack the cabinet, 

‘ own both old parties. They okay the President's speeches. 

Truman’s program for reducing the cost of living, 

has, as you would expect from past performance, no teeth. 
* * * 


3 tip-off on the President's intentions was evident 
| in his failure to demand a roll-back on prices. His 
. flimsy proposal for “standby” powers to ration “scarce 
goods, “if necessary, is ludicrous. 

: Prices aren’t rising because of any scarcity. Why 
the wheat growers of the country announced such d 
bumper crop this week that they fear it may break the 
market. But the price of bread is still going up. There 
Is no scarcity of steel even though the trust announced 
à $10 a ton price rise this week. 

There is a méat scarcity, yes, but Truman steered 
clear of that one. If he got into that tangle, he would 
have to divulge the reasons for the artificial scarcity: 
the Marshall Plan exports and the hoarding by the big 
packing interests. Ben 

But the man who broke the railroad strike hasn’t 
changed his stripes. He proposed a wage freeze in the 
event wages “might increase prices.” But he knows 
very well the fabulously high dividends today do not 
arise from wage-increases. 

Finally, and most illogically, Truman included univer- 
gal military training in his anti-inflation plan. Actually, 
the billions being alloted for the war program is one of 
the principal reasons for the inflationary gallop today. 

The hard fact is that both Truman’s Party and the 
GOP are responsible for high prices today. The Presi- 
dent began to scuttle OPA price controls in 1946, The 
GOP murdered OPA with the help of hundreds of Demo- 
erats in the House and Senate. 

Whatever measures he proposed that could do good 
—if enforced—are those sponsored by the Progressives 
in their Philadelphia platform. These included strength- 
ened rent control, restoration of the excess prefits tax 
and passage of the public housg bill. | 

The President practically buried the crucial issues 
of civil rights with a few words in the tail-end of his 
speech. He evidently figured he'd said enough on that. 
A few hours before, he came up with one more board of 
inquiry to counter the demand to end segregation in the 
armed forces. He double-talked about “equal oppor- 
tunity” but sidestepped the heart of the issue the end 
of segregation. Thus he stood with the Dixiecrats. 
Chief of Staff Omar Bradley what the President 

meant, for he went to the press a few hours afterward, 
with the blunt declaration that segregation would con- 
tinue in the army, | 
. | 
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Face to Face 


By Benjamin J. Davis 
Member, New York City Council 


F THIS COLUMN didn’t 


appear last week, blame 
the FBI. We were prepar- 
ing it that fateful Tuesday 


afternoon when we were 
rudely interrupted by the Ameri- 
can Gestapo. By the time the six 
of us had been put through the 
vicious indignities of finger-print- 


ing, mugging and what-have- you, 
including listen- 

ing to the court 

clerks read those 

fantastic indict- 

ments, the dead- 

line of the Sun- 

day Worker had 

passed. 

We were writ- 

ing some nec- 

cessary self-criticism concerning a 
previous column, which will be 
carried in an early issue. The 
criticism was occasioned by let- 
ters from readers, and that is 
heartening because it is incon- 


Communists. It bases its. indict- 
ments, for example, on the date 
that the Communist Party re- 


Leninist fashion ,it will be even 
more devastating. 


6 — matters which would 

have been included in the 
column were some comments on 
the two-party system, on how the 
Republicans and Democratic 
mountains labored in Philadelphia 
and brought forth a couple of 
mice, mainly Dewey and Truman. 
We confess that a few intended 


barbs of exposure on Truman 
were not very complimentary to 
the gentleman. So maybe J. Edgar 
Hoover. and his bloodhounds 
would have be unhappy any- 
way. 

But it is just as well. What Tru- 


man did in framing up Foster, 


Dennis, Winston and the rest of 
us exposed him much more than 
anything we could have said. We 
always had our suspicions about 
the nature of the animal which 
personifies the Democratic Party: 
it is not a donkey, it’s a jackass 
(with apologies to the latter).. 
The big monopolies, which con- 
trol both major parties, desired 
these absurd frame-ups of the 
Communist leadership as a part of 
Wall Street's drive toward World 
War III and toward domestic fas- 
cism: Although the dollar imperi- 
alistg seek to dominate the world, 
they cannot dominate America, 
neither its workers nor its stub- 


— 


badd 


Sidelights On Our Arrests 
By the Gestapo 


Waterloo. They hope to cripple 
the workers by knocking out and 
outlawing their vanguard—Comi- 
munist Party. But Wall Street 
and its bi-partisan flunkeys are 
not nearly so impregnable as they 
pretend to be, their adventurous 
blusters in Berlin to the contrary 
notwithstanding. In fact the dole 
lar imperialists are jittery and 
reveal that their evil plans for 
the American people—and for the 
world—can be defeated. 

If indeed, our relatively small 
Communist Party can worry the 


financial and political tyrants 30 


much, then what is needed is a 
really, big mass Communist Party, 


AS far as Negroes are concerned, 
Truman talks like Abraham 
Lincoln, and acts like Hitler. Hig 
civil rights message — including 
the Democratic Party platform 
is one of the biggest hoaxes ever 
pulled on the American 
The more Truman talks of 
rights, the less civil rights Negroes 
have—as Henry Winston and 


testify. In the City Council of 
New York I have fought for, and 


against 
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BSORGETTING their ill-fated boom for 
General Eisenhower of several weeks 

ago, the CIO's top leadership is now swing- 

ing out in a campaign to “liberalize” Harry 

Truman. They only awaited some lip- 

service from the President on a number of issues 

to Obtain the “moral” ground for a return to their 
former loye—and he gave this to them. 


From all indicatioris the CIO’s top bureaucracy 
is coming to the conclusion that sitting out the 
presidential campaign won’t take very well in unions, 


especially if the inclination to vote 


for Wallace is strong. CIO lead- 
ers are, therefore, giving out the 
word that a stand on the presi- 
‘dency will be decided at a meet- 
ing of the executive committee 
son. 
In all my memory, Murray has 
never yet brought a matter for 
decision before the executive com- 
mittee without first laying the 
basis for the decision he wants. 
His campaign is already under way in the current 


issue of CIO News. 
A BOX prominently featured on top of page 2 
reports that the Chicago Defender, a Negro 
newspaper, has endorsed Truman. Allan Swim's 
column is on the way the “man from Missouri at- 
tempts to put GOP over the barrel.” The cartoon 
‘ shows Truman harpooning the elephant with the 
admonition “the audience paid for performance— 
not promises.” A statement by CIO-PAC Director 
Jack Kroll is headlined “Kroll hits GOP Platform, 
- Jauds Democratic Planks.” Kroll says that in our 
opinion the platforms of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties offer the voters of America in 1948 a 
real choice between liberalism and reaction.“ 


Addressing the convention of the Coke and Chem- 
ical Workers, CIO Organization Director Allan 8. 
Haywood said a decision would soon be made and 
I can guarantee it won't be Dewey.” And Wallace 
was ruled out seven months ago. Then, of course, 
there was that little conference between the Presi- 
dent and Murray in the White House, where they 
must have talked about something. 

So In junction Harry“— ho moves with lightning 
speed to seize industries or cover them with injunc- 
tions before a strike even takes effect; who wanted 
legislation to draft strikers into the Army; who 
wanted striking government workers deprived of 
seniority; who fined the coal miners more than two 
millions dollars—this same man is- to be painted 
by the CIO as the embodiment of American “liberal- 
ism.” 


BUT WHAT do we get from John L. Lewis, who 
so effectively showed up Murray’s bellycrawling on 
the economic field? Politically, Lewis bows before 
Tweediedee—the very party that sponsored the 
Taft-Hartley Law under which his union is being 
prosecuted now. The United Mine Workers Jour- 
mal does an effective job of exposing Truman as 
anything but a friend of labor. 

The Journal’s editorial then notes the meaning- 
less language in the Republican platform about 
“sensible reform of the labor law.“ This language 
“contains enough elasticity for Dewey to ‘roll his 
own’” says the Journal. An appeal is addressed 
to Dewey to come out “forthright” for repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Law and he is lauded for allegedly 
refusing to support a state Taft-Hartley Act. The 
Joufnal overlooks the fact that the T-H Law has 
a Wide enough scope to cover about anything in 
the state of New York. Also conveniently forgotten 
is the law barring strikes of public employes which 
Was sponsored by Dewey. The Journal plainly hints 
‘that Dewey will once more be Lewis’ candidate. 


. * 
THE SAME kind of ridiculous vote-trading man- 


euvers are being prepared by AFL and Railroad 


By Edward Strong 
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The 1948 convention of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, recently held in 


While a large minority of dele- 
gates were already committed to 
Wallace and the new party, many 
others, although sympathetic, 
were awaiting additional indica- 
tions that the militant position 
taken thus far by the Wallace 
movement for Negro rights is per- 
manent in character. 


: * 

TRUMAN SENTIMENT was 
strong, primarily among the na- 
tional staff and board members 
such as Walter White, Roy Wil- 
kins, and Dr. Channing Tobias 
who, in organizing the conference, 
took steps to guarantee that Tru- 
man would be seen in a sympa- 
thetic light. 


This was done by the selection, 
with few ‘exceptions, of pro-Tru- 
man individuals to deliver all of 
the major formal addresses and 
to lead the various panel discus- 
sions. 


In addition, the effect of Tru- 
man demagogy on the civil rights 
question was shown in the con- 
fused resolutions passed on this 
subject. While one resolution 
exonerated Truman and placed 
exclusive responsibility for the 
failure to pass anti-polltax and 
anti-lynching bills solely on Con- 
gress, a second resolution, on the 
other hand, scored the President 
for his failure to issue an execu- 
tive order ending jimcrow in the 
armed. forces. 


Although Republican forces were 
there, they were extremely quiet, 
embarrassed, undoubtedly, by the 
inaction on civil rights of the 
GOP-controlled Congress, which 
Was severely condemned in several 
resolutions. 

* 


THE CONVENTION gave ex- 
pression to the desire of the Negro 
people for peace and their sup- 
port of the United Nations “as an 
instrumentality” for peace. The 
resolution on international prob- 
lems called for “immediate ces- 
sation of a policy on the part of 
our government of sending, first, 
arms, and secondly, money to 
finance British, Dutch and French 
imperial powers to keep the 
people of Indonesia and French 
Indo-China in a state of civil 
war.“ 


Additional resolutions on this 
subject “hailed the establishment 
of the new State of Israel and 
welcomed it into the family of 
nations,” urged the United Na- 
tions to call the British imperial- 
ists “to account for its vicious, 
discriminatory practices” against 
the peoples of South Africa, de- 
manded passage of the NAACP’s 
United Nations Petition, and 
indirectly repudiated the Marshall 
plan by going on record for an 
economic assistance program to 
other countries through the 
United Nations. 


Although the foreign policy 
program was positive as far as it 
went, the delegates refused to pass 
a general resolution condemning 
the entire war drive of Wall 
Street. Moreover, the vital im- 
portance of the UN veto was not 


Kansas City, reflected significant trends in Negro life. 


significant that the convention 
endorsed. by name neither the 
so-called Truman message to Con- 
gress on civil rights nor the re- 
port on civil rights of this com- 
mittee. 


In fact, the conference passed | 


a. resolution to “unreservedly con- 
demn the failure of the President, 
as Commander-in-Chief, to issue 
and enforce an executive order, as 
recommended by his Committee 
on Civil Rights, to end discrimina- 
tion. in the armed forces.” 
Moreover, the same resolution 
“condemned the failure of the 
Democratic, and Republican par- 


ties in the doth Congress to end 


segregation and discrimination in 
the armed services and the 
shameful treatment accorded the 
civil rights amendments to the 
Universal Military’ Training bill 
supported by Sen. Langer, Rep. 
Powell, Sen. Taylor and others.” 


* 


OTHER ASPECTS of the armed 
forces. program adopted by the 
convention called for the organ- 
ization in the United States of a 
national peoples conference to 
work “to attain the goal of full 
equality in the armed forces”; ex- 
pressed concern “about the in- 
creasing militarization of the 
country and its adverse effects on 
the civil and political rights of 
all people,” and “reaffirmed the 
NAACP position as being unal- 
terably opposed to peacetime con- 
scription and universal military 
training.” 

For the first time in the history 
of the Association, the American 
Legion and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars were severely con- 
demned for their policies of Jim- 
crowism and for their support of 
reactionary legislation. 

The convention also went on 
record against the Mundt-Nixon 
Bill and the Taft-Hartley Act. 
A program on the fight for. jobs 
for the Negro people, housing and 
welfare legislation, and of agrarian 
reforms was adopted, 


* 


DESPITE THE RAPID 
GROWTH of the Association dur- 
ing the past few years into an 
organization with a membership 
of one-half million, the 450 dele- 
gates attending the conference 
indicated that the organization 
continued to be led mainly by 
lawyers, physicians, dentists, 
teachers, social workers, ministers 
and politicians. 

Not one progressive trade union- 
ist gave active leadership in the 
convention. Although there were 
a few rank and file trade union- 
ists present, the composition of 
the convention, as in preceding 
years, was overwhelmingly middle 
class, The only well-known labor 
leader present was Williard Town- 
send, who surprised a number of 
delegates by delivering a major 
address which not only failed to 
red-bait but which constituted a 


mild challenge to the war pro- 


gram of the administration. 
* 

THE FIGHT over democratic 
reforms within the organization 
advanced, Delegates forced the 
board of directors to agree to 
amend the constitution so that 
the annual conference delegates 
will have the power of selecting a 


wer to name the majority of u 
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To Work for Socialism 


By Milton Howard 2 
HE indictment handed down against 
the leaders of the Communist Party is 
an indictment specifically aimed not at 
any action, but at the Socialist philosophy 
and program of that party. t is to say, 
the Government wants to make it a crime to advo- 
cate the program of Socialism. That program says 
that the present system of private ownership of our 
nation’s industries must be replaced by the peoples 
ownership of these industries if our country is to 
avoid the horrors of poverty, insecurity, unemploy- 
and war. 
The men who in Washington 8 
are pointing an accusing fmger 
at the Communists and demand- 
ing their imprisonment want the 
teachers of this philosophy put 
in jail. They make no bones about 
the fact that they want to de- 
clare it a crime for any American 
to form any political party with 
such a Socialist aim, or to belong : 
to such a party. They have taken ll 
their stand that such a party advocating and organ- 
izing the working people for Socialism can be noth- 
ing else but a criminal conspiracy “to overthrow the 
Government by force and violence.” 


1 indictment—along with the rest of the red- 


baiting hysteria whipped up by the forgeries and 
falsehoods in the press, radio, movies and pulpit— 
serves notice that the present owners of our coun- 
try’s industries are taking the same attitude toward 
any future social change which all earlier privi- 
leged classes and groups have taken. They view 
any movement by the people to abolish their minore | 
ity contro] as “criminal.” 


But suppose the majority of our citizens desires 
to replace the present private ownership of indus- 
try with Socialist ownership? Do they have that 
right? Will the present owning minority use 
to grant the people the right to decide their own 
country’s social system? 

These are the real questions involved in the 
frame-up charges leveled against the Communists, 
the party which advocates American Socialism. I¢ 
can be seen that what is involved in the indict- 
ment of the Communist leaders is the democratic 
right of the American people to decide their own 
lives, their own forms of government, and their 
own way of producing the nation’s wealth. 


The - indictment hurled against the American, 
Communist is, in reality, a warning issued by the 
present minority of bankers, financiers and indus-. 
trialists which owns most of our country’s vital 
industries, that they will refuse to permit the Amere 
ican people the right to change their social system. 
They aré showing that they are ready to use jails, 
and other force and violence, to prevent such & 
democratic decision by the people. 


* * > 


1* movement for Socialism can never succeed 

unless it has the support of the working people 
in the factories of Pittsburgh, Detroit, Birmingham, 
etc., as well as the approval of millions of farmers, 
storekeepers and professionals. Communists have 
always firmly opposed the foolish and reactionary 
idea that a “conspiracy” can change social sys- 
tems. The goal of the Communists is to persuade 
the majority that it is right. They do so by helping 
to win immediate gains in living standards, but 
always showing that such gains can never be per- 
manent unless the entire country takes over the 


If the mimority abides by the people's decision—~ 
something Communists would certainly applaud, but 
which history shows practically never happens—the 


transition to American Socialism will be peaceful. 


But surely, an America which fought for its nae 
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- AMERICAN-SOVIET 


ation of the piling up of arma 


| 
. STATE OF ISRAEL | 


. to the United Nations. 
‘We call for a eee ee 


AGREEMENT 


Henry Wallace in his open letter; 


suggested and Premier Stalin in 
his reply accepted, a basis for sin- 
cere peace discussions. The ex- 
change showed that specific areas 
of agreement can be found if the 
principles of non-interference in 


the internal affairs of other nations 


and acceptance of the right of 
peoples to choose their own form of 
government and economic system 
are mutually respected. 
The Progressive Party therefore 
negotiation and discus- 
sion with the Soviet Union to find 
areas of agreement to win the 


peace. 
* 


END THE DRIVE TO WAR 
The Progressive Party calls for 


We call for the. immediate ces- 


ment expenditures beyond reason- 
able peacetime requirements for 
national defense. 

We demand the repudiation of 
the Truman Doctrine and an end 
to military and economic interven- 
tion in support of reactionary and 
fascist regimes in China, Greece, | 
Turkey, the Middle East, and Latin 
America. 


* 
UNITED NATIONS 


The Progressive Party will work 
to realize Franklin Roosevelt's ideal 
of the United Nations as a world 
family of nations, by defending its 
Charter and seeking to prevent its 
transformation into the diplomatic 
or military instrument of any one 
power or group of powers. 

We call for the establishment of 
a United Nations Reconstruction 
and Development Fund to promote 
international recovery by providing 
assistance to the needy nations of 
Europe, Asia and Africa, without 
political conditions and. with prior- 
ities to those peoples that suffered 
most from Axis aggression. 

We call for the repudiation of 
the Marshall Plan. 


- * 
DISARMAMENT 


The Progressive Party will work 
through the United Nations for a 
world disarmament agreement to 
Outlaw the atomic bomb, bacterio- 
logical warfare, and all other in- 
struments of mass destruction; to 
destroy existing stockpiles of itom- 
ic bombs and to establish United 
Nations controls, including inspec- 
tion, over the production of atomic 
energy; and to reduce convention- 
al armaments drastically in accord- 
ance with resolutions already pass- 
ed by the United Nations General 
Assembly. | 

* 


1 
The Progressive Party demands 
the immediate de jure recognition 
of the State of Israel. | 
We call for admission of Israel 


. 


We believe that people every- 
where, in the world have the right 
to self- determination. The people of 
Puerto Rich have the right to in- 
dependence. The people of the 
U. S. have an obligation toward 
the people of Puerto Rico to see 
that they are started on the road 
toward economic success. 
i * 

END DISCRIMINATION ._ 

The Progressive Party condemns 
segregation and discrimination in 
all of its forms and in all places. 

We demand full equality for the 
Negro people, the Jewish people, 
Spanish-speaking Americans, Ital- 
ian Americans, Japanese Ameri- 
cans, and all other nationality 
groups. 

We call for a Presidential proc- 
lamation ending segregation’ and 
all forms of discrimination in the 
armed services and Federal 
employment. 

We. demand Federal anti-lynch, 
anti-discrimination, and fair-em- 
ployment-practices legislation, and 


legislation abolishing segregation 


in interstate travel. 

We call for immediate passage of 
anti-poll tax legislation, enactment 
of a universal suffrage law which 
would permit all citizens to vote in 
Federal elections, and the full use 
of Federal enforcement powers to 
assure free exercise of the right of 
franchise. 

* 
THE RIGHT OF POLITICAL 
ASSOCIATION AND EXPRESSION 

The Progressive Party will fight 
for the constitutional rights of 
Communists and all other political 
groups to express their views as 
the first line in the defense of the 
liberties of a democratic people. 

We oppose the use of violence or 
intimidation, under cover of law or 
othe by any individual or 
group, including the violence and 
intimidation now being committed 
by those who are attempting to 
suppress political dissent. 

We pledge an all out fight 
against the Mundj-Nixon Bill and 
all similar legislation designed to 
impose thought control, restrict 
freedom of opinion, and establish 
a police state in America. 

We demand the abolition of the 
House Un American Activities 
Committee and similar State 
Committees, and we mean to right 
‘have perpetrated upon thousands 
ot loyal Americans working for the 
realization of democratic ideals. 

We pledge to eliminate the cur- 


rent “Loyalty” purge program and 


50% Pa. Delegation 
From Basic Industries 
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mittee of the Progressive Party are 


Josiah: Gitt and Goldie Watson. 
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| We... proclaim our Intention 


necessary safeguards for the secur- 


to reestablish standards for govern- 
ment service that respect the rights 
‘of Federal employees to freedom of 
association and opinion and to en- 
gage in political activity. 

We demand that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and other 
Government . agencies desist from 
investigating, or interfering with, 
the political beliefs and lawful ac- 
tivities of Americans. 

We demand an end to the pres- 
ent practice of Congressional Com- 
mittees — such as the House Labor 
Committee — in persecuting trade 
unionists and political leaders at 
the behest of Big Business. 

We demand an end to the pres- 
ent campaign of deportation 
against foreign-born trade union- 
ists and political leaders, and \will 
actively protect the civil rights of 
naturalized citizens and the foreign 
born. 


„ 
ABUNDANCE 


HIGH COST OF LIVING 


The living standards of the 
American people are under bipar- 
tisan attack through uncontrolled 
inflation. The only effective method 
of combating inflation is to take 
the profits out of inflation. 

The Progressive Party calls for 
legislation which will impose con- 
trols that will reduce and keep 
down the prices of food, shelter, 
clothing, other essentials of life- 
and basic materials. Such controls 
should squeeze out excessive profits, 
provide for the payment of subsi- 
dies to farmers wherever necessary 
to maintain fair agricultural prices, 
and allocate materials and goods in 
short supply. —— 

* 
LABOR 

We demand the immediate re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
the reinstatement of the principles 
of the Wagner and Norris-La- 
Guardia acts, These last measures 
are essential to restore labor's 
equality in collective bargaining 
and to prevent business from using 
government te establish a dictator- 
ship over labor by injunction. 

We oppose governmental strike- 
breaking through seizure of struck 
industries under. the pretext of 
Federal operation, while profits 
continue to go to private employers. 

| * 
AGRICULTURE 


to develop within the framework pf 
an economy of planned abundance, 
a long-range program of full agri- 
cultural production, combined with 


ity of farmers and for the conser-| 
vation of our natural resources. : 


We ‘propose as = major goal of 
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THE SPEAKERS’ STAND AT THE CONVENTION 


—Drawn at the convention by staff artist Fred Ellie 


— parity to be calculated accord- 
ing to an up-to-date formula. Dairy 
products and certain specialties 
should be supported at higher rates 
than 90 percent. 

We favor the principle of com- 
pensating payments and production 
subsidies when needed to encour- 
age a high level of consumption 
without jeopardizing farm income. 


We also call for assistance to low- 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE CONVENTION HALL 


income consumers through such 
programs as the food stamp plan 
and the school hot-lunch program, 
We demand that all essential 
crops be insured against hazards 
which are beyond the control of 
the individual farmer. 

We support the principle of. 
direct payments to farmers for soil 


conservation practices, crop adfust- 
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READ THE DAILY WORKER 
AND THE WORKER WHILE 
YOU'RE AWAY . 2.256 — 
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GRAM is needed to protect stu- 
dents taking on-the-job training. 
Tt has become common knowledge 


ng (that this has degenerated ing around the GI Bill is in con- 
—— nection with what is happening to. 


sithe more than 1,000,000 veterans 


: ie. who, driven by the housing short- 
pee ng confidence racket is being put over on the ing cheap labor and the vets wind age, have been compelled to apply 
nation’s veterans. The Worker has reached this eonelusion ay 825 up with no useful trade or skill. for nearly seven billion dollars in 
_ after an investigation into what has happened to the ex-Gl r e 5 ee the Mr 3 — pagar 
‘an the madst * The same answers were given for : riers in New Tork, which has 8 

other popular training fields such — ̃ 
is the benents veterans are entitled cers aud others. m virtually every | | 
to under the GI Bill but which are | occupation Employment Service — 5 bach | | 
. ere he THE AMERICAN ERATERNAL UNION 

or ) 

“feresta. and banks, High govern- | Wort Shening®, Tener (This. note, OF THE INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER 
well as Democrats — have failed to . | beat the 
protect the veteran who is still try- boom“ period for young people as — 


ing to make a firm an toward) el e . ee UKRAINIAN AMERICAN LEAGUE 


ee ee ee ee DESPITE THESE FACTS, 


This first article will report the hools continue to advertise and join in sponsoring a series of 
vetérans who have used and are less study and personal ‘struggle. 


using GI benefits to obtain training Because of growing kickbacks, the 


of New York branch office of the VA me i * — a 

a . ‘ a ewe has recently published a pamphlet Si | 

schools. Subsequent afticles willl ramming veterans against inferior man QAnond 
deal with housing, home purchas- schools and advising them against Eg | 

ing, pensions for disabled vets and training for non-existent jobs. 


other issues. The primary responsibility in | * j 
new York, however, tnt tte Folk Festivals 


TWO MILLION VETERANS are, ho will ddbbtless. make a strong | 


attending schools under the GI Bill | bid for veterans’ votes in the presi- 
but when the bulk of them com-|dential race. Under the law, the 
plete their courses they will dis- states set up standards for schools 


cover that their diplomas will not —.— wee f ves 1 
bring jobs. Reason is that most vets New York State requirements are 
are studying for occupations which | pretty low and supervision is al- 
are already overcrowded and also most nil. Instructors need have 
because a large number of “schools” N one year - 2 school * 
| | © years experience their field, 
have . mushroomed all 9 the plus courses equal to two semester 
country so as to get some of the hours on teaching principles. Major 
gravy from the GI Bill. These difference m requirements for 
latter schools are the closest thing school 1 „. * of 
to a racket d ir eason | * high schoo oma. 
— ee This, however, does not entirely 
for existence is to squeeze the vet-| excuse the VA which can do much 
eran, not, to teach him. more than it has in fighting for 
Not all schools are rackets but schools to fully meet even mini- 
there are enough cases like that of mum requirements 
the Manhattan Technical Institute — 
in New York City to make one ONE OF THE GREATEST 
wonder about government agencies | FRAUDS is the “aptitude” tests | 
which are supposed — protect the provided by private schools. An en- 
veteran. During a strike of under- terprising reporter once made the | , 
paid instructors at Manhattan rounds of these schools and was IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 
Technical Institute, one of the told that he had aptitudes ranging 


Strikers opened 
ued’ |. ee ‘A pageant of. folk songs and dances from the cultural riches of the 


The school; which had more thén |school to which he applied. \| Ukrainian people and their contribution to the cultural life of America 
600 students enrolled in radio and It is true that the VA provides 


television courses (an - overcrowded for vocational guidance by compe- 
field), was carrying on such prac- tent persons. But the catch is that 
tices as receiving money for stu- to obtain this help the veteran has 


dents. who never came to class. to appear at the few guidance cen- | ad PITTSBURGH — SEPT . 5 


wr garage. days when, tet CHORUSES 


ex-Gl’s have to be at work. There 
is no after-work guidance. In ad- 
dition the veterans are rarely told 
about the opportunities for vace= 
tional guidance. 

„There have been and are some 
good schools, and in almost all 
cases these are schools in which the 
trade unions have a voice. One is 
the New York school for printing 


© CLEVELAND-—SEPT. 6 


DANCE GROUPS “ eee 11 


© DETROIT—SEPT. 12 


apprentices, in whose administra- 
tion members of AFL International 
phical Walon, Le 6 are 

ted. 
But such schools are too ce | 


outbalanced by those who see & | : 
chance for a good haul in the GI SOL STS . 
Bill. For example, one of the 


schools approved for veterans 
training is the Bolan Academy to 


training investigators and crimin- 
ologists. The school, run by former 
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National Polk Festivals and urges all TWO Societies and Districts to support them, and not to! 
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PROGRESSIVES 


OF STOPPING WAR DRIVE 


. (Continued from Page 1) 
defense of the right of the Communists, terming them 


‘the first line in the defense 


fact that the convention was en-“ 


veloped in one of the densest clouds 
of red-baiting this reporter has 
ever witnessed, with every press 
conference sidetracked by a dozen 
red herrings, the delegates refused 
to be swerved from their course and 
the red scare never reflected itself, 
inside the convention. 

Only at one point in the last 
Hours of the convention was there 
even a hint of this question, when 
several delegates from Vermont 
sought to interpolate a rather 
medningless amendment into the 
foreign policy section of the plat- 
orm. However, the reaction of the 
delegates, who felt that the pro- 
posed amendment smacked of re- 


gathering and urged them to show 
the country that they would not 


P 


SEEN CAPABLE 


of civil rights.” Despite the 


the mass of the American people 
through control of the profiteering 
trusts. One of the highlights of 
this part of the Progressive plat- 
form is its demand for nationaliza- 
tion of large banks, railroads, the 
marine industry, electrical and gas 
industries, aircraft, synthetic rub- 
ber and syntheti¢ oil industries. 

Its program against inflation is 
for price control to take the profit 
out of inflation” and to bring the 
income of the working people up 
to where they can purchase neces- 
sities they. now must do without. 

In the fields of social security, 
health and education, the Progres- 
sive Party pioneered by adopting 
comprehensive programs for bring- 
ing these to the American people 
through the government, asserting 
them to be the right of all Amer- 


retreat. 8 
* 

ANOTHER FEATURE of this 
convention was the active partici- 
pation of the delegates in the busi- 
| of the meeting, in contrast to 


to. what they wanted to see in the 
Progressive platform. 

. Thig example of democracy in ac- 
tion was followed by an intensive, 
searching discussion of the 22-page 
platform, which found the 3,240 del- 
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Slav Congress 
Protests Arrest. 


PITTSBURGH. — Declaring that 
“America is on the verge of fascism” 
and stating that it defends the 
“democratic rights of all Americans, 
‘including Communists,“ the Amer- 
ican Slav Congress dt West Pennsyl® 
‘vania condemned the arrests of tht 
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denounce the Republicans for 


seeking to bring up the civil rights 


issue. 

“Civil rights is not a national 
emergency,” said the Claghorner, 
and cited the fact that President 
Truman. had placed this issue “at 
the tail end” of his message. 


The President had asked action 


only on prices and housing, ‘said 
Johnston.- The senator practically 
wept for the sad plight of house- 
wives trying to make both ends 
meet around dollar-ten-a-pound 
round steak. 

Just .as the .Republicans were 
becoming crusaders for civil rights, 
Southern Bourbons were suddenly 
become champions of price control. 
It was fantastic. If it hadn’t been 
for the fact that the Souh Caro- 
linian sinrulaneously introduced a 
resolution te adjour in three days, 
some one possibly might have taken 
him seriously. 

So neither the Republicans nor 
the Southern Democrats wanted 
civil rights and they didn’t want 
price control or housing. But what 
of the Truman Democrats? 

Among the Northern and West- 


support, candidate Harry 8. Tru- 
man, he opposite is true. 

session, Truman .asked for only 
limited price control with no roll 


* 4 4 we 
7 . 


candidate for Congress in the 
10th district, which has deen 
called the area of the biggest 
monopoly farms in America, 
They have the De-Georgia ranch 
out there, which measures its 
acres in the hundreds of thous- 
ands; the Kern County land 
company, subsidiary of the Bank 
of America; the Tagus Ranch, 
which is tied in with Chase 
National Bank; the Von Glan 
interests, and others. 

Sam was also one of the hun- 
dred-odd farmers from Various 
corners of the land at the found~- 
ing convention of the Progressive 
Party. Some 50, from 22 states, 
attended a special farm meeting 
of convention delegates last Sun- 
day morning. 

They included Fred Stover, 
president of the Iowa Farmers 
Union, who presented the name 
of neighbor Henry A. Wallace to 
the convention as nommee for 
president and who was later 
elected an officer of the new 
party; Walter Johnson of New 
York Mills, Minn. who is the 
Wallace candidate for Governor 
of his state; Charles C. Hohrer, 
nominee for Lt. Governor of 
Indiana, and other farmers who 
are Progressive Party standard- 
bearers for national and state 
office. 

* 

SAM MILLER struck the spe- 
clal meeting keynote when he 
said, “One thing we all agree’ 
with is that we need a coalition 
of small farmer and labor 

Farmers from Iowa, Ohio, Wis- 
consin and Montana, New York 
and Illinois, joined him in under- 
scoring this need to cement 
farmer-worker friendship, and 
‘they told of successes and diffi- 
culties in wrestling with this 
problem. 


saw a magnificent consumation 
of the alliance of workers, Ne- 
groes and middle classes, was 
groping, at this farm panel, with 
the job of bringing in the farm- 
ers, 
If it was weaker here than 
elsewhere, it was partly because 
many farmers sympathetic to 
Wallace could not get to Phila- 
delphia at this time of the year. 
Mostly, however, it Was because 
American labor, i ncluding its 
progressive wing, has been his- 
torically weak in building a poli- 


The great convention, which 


the benefits of the huge public 
reclamation projects. 

The corporate farms are trying 

to break through the 160-acre 
dimit, which was set up to en- 
courage and protect the family- 
size farmer. Chief spokesmen in 
Congress against the limit have 
been Democratic Senator Sheri- 
dan Downey and Democratic 
Rep. Alfred J. Elliott, now re- 
tiring. They have had fervid 
backing from Republican con- 
gressmen, and from the stooge 
farm organizations. 
But a recent poll of California 
farmers ‘Showed seven-to-oné | 
against lifting the limitation. No 
need to relate where Sam Miller, 
champion of the small farmer, 
stands; or in whose corner his 
opponent, Tom Wardell, gnds 
himself. | 

That other area of coneen- 
trated agriculture, the. South, 
also had its champions of the 


Erie Unions Plan Joint 
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: ‘FRENCH VETS PROTEST:—A>group of French war veterans 
jams traffic on the Champs Elysees and other Paris streets demon- 


_strating for higher pensions. 
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_ | eonfusing the national Liberation 
struggle against their domination,” 
declares a statement by the Com- 
.}munist Party of Iraq. 

| “The. Anglo-American imperial- 


ists,” the statement continues, | - 


deprive the Palestinian people of 
| quarrels between 


the: better. 

“This criminal 0 has 
strikingly demonstrated the treach- 
ery of the responsible Arab circles 
and®the justice of the solution ad- 


Marshall Planners Set 
To Spike Danube Meet 


By Olive pr 


The Danube, fabulous river of medieval tale and war- 
time reportage, will be the subject of a conference in Bel- 


grade, Yugoslavia, this weekend, with the Big Four foreign 
ministers and six Danubian states & 


sitting at the polished tables. 


Austria, whose participation in 
the conference was opposed by the 


Soviet Union since the peace treaty 


for her has not been concluded, 


will de present in consultative 
status. The other nations partici- 
_pating are Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 


Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania 


and the Ukrainian SSR. 
The conference was initiated by 


the U. 8. State Department last 


spring after the March Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting recommended 
it. It is important for more 
reasons than the Wall Street news- 
papers will permit to meet their 
readers’ eyes. 

* 

FIRST OF ALL, commerce on the 
Danube, which in fact had dropped 
off considerably before the war, 
has been turned upside down in 
relation to the question of trade 
between the Marshal] Plan nations 
of western Europe and the new 
democracies. 

Reports from Europe - abet the 
quiet, untravelled blue waters have 
attempted to blame the meager 
postwar navigation on “Soviet con- 

for four-fifths of the river 
flows through the territory. of. the 
new democracies. They hang this 
on the fact that the facilities of 
the main prewar monopoly of 
navigation, the Danube Shipping 

„ were turned over to the USSR 


ube settlement in abeyance to 
“sabotage” the Marshall Plan. 


York, Chase National Bank, Bank 
F 


vocated by the Soviet Union, a s0- 
lution which confirms with the in- 
térests of the Arab peoples in gen- 
eral, and the application of -which 
would have avoided the sufferings 
of war; of privation and desolation. 
On the contrary, it would have un- 


peace throughout the whole Arab 
East, and guaranteed independence 


Palestine.” 


— 


would in- 


June 18, that the U. S. 


sist on unanimous Big Four ap- 


the where-with-all to put it into 
operation. 

The Balkan peace treaties, effec- 
tive Sept. 15, 1947, specify: “Navi- 
gation on the Danube shall be free 
and open for the nationals, vessels 
of commerce and goods of ali states, 
on a footing of equality in regard 
to port and navigation charges 
and conditions for merchant ship- 
ping.” 

This provision, you can be sure, 
will be pushed for all it is worth 
by Britain, France and the U. 8. 
to open up the river to Marshall 
Plan traffic on Marshall Plan 
terms. 

There is an uneasiness in these 


conference, thus reserving itself a 
special veto power. 
* 

WHAT A MARSHALL PLAN 

DANUBE would mean to the coun- 

tries of Europe—east and west and 


port from Alexander Kendrick, Star 
correspondent. On July 7 he re- 
ported from Vienna: 

“Before the war Austria sent u 
percent of her exports to the other 
Danube states. When ERP 
drawn up, the U. S. State Depart- 
ment estimated that Austria would 
have to do 26 percent of her ex- 
port trade with those same coun- 
quarters concerning the Danubian tries in order to recover. But in 
majority, - styled “Soviet-donii-+the past few months U. S. occu- 
nated” in the papers. That the pation authorities in Austria have 
Danube is logically the affair of without explanation cut the item 
the Danubian states, and scarcely|to 11 percent. They do not want 
a special province of Washington, Austria to trade with the East, 
D. C., is blithely ignored. James although she must in order to sur- 
Reston predicted in the N.Y. Times, ' vive.” 


Wall Street Has Billion-Dollar 
Stake in Japanese Industry 7 


TOKYO (Telepress).—Now that the U. S. has put 1,000 


“want to impose on Palesting an 


imperialist partition, allowing them 
to maintain their position and to- 


its independence by encouraging 
the “Arabs and 
Jews so as to enslave them both 


done the imperialist plans, assured ee 


and democracy to the people of 


proval as voting procedure at tje =] 


like—is well illustrated by A re- a 


Was |. 


1935-39 apenas. 


WASHINGTON, July 3 of * 


George, Marshall today joined Gen. Omar Bradley 


in upholding Jimcrow in the government services. 
President. Truman’s double-talking anti-bias proclamation 
of 2 thus has been belied in life by his subordinates. 


eee eee 
State Department intended to do 
anpthing about Truman anti-bias 

“order,” he said not at the moment. 
~| When he was asked whether he in- 
| tended to do anything about it in 
the future, he replied not a he 
krew of. 

Gen. Bradley, 
staff, yesterday had decls 
segregation in the . 
would be maintained, ~ 

Ewart Guiniér, vice-president of 
‘the CIO United Public Workers, 
told a press conference that Tru- 
man should make his subordinates 
carry out his “orders.” Guinier 
urged the removal of Gen. Bradley. 
Army Secretary Kenneth Royall 
and other government officials who 
refuse to end Jimcrow in the gov- 
ernment services. 


Royall, who several months: ago 
said that segregation would, be kept 
in the armed forces, today: refused 
to say a word about Bradiey’s 
statement made in Fort Knox. 

The. CIO .Public Workers an- 
nounced it had asked President 
Truman to appoint a Negro mem- 
ber to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of Arthur Fiem- 
ing. Guiner said the President's 
“orders” will be “meaningless un- 
less the spirit of fair employment 
permeates all departments.” 


JAILINGS SHOW RISE 


OF STRIKES IN SPAIN 

MADRID (ALN)—Spanish work- 
ers strick with increasing fre- 
quency throughout the spring de- 
spite the Franco dictatorship, which 
has declared strikes illegal. and pun- 
ishes them without mercy. . Nine 
welders of the Bilbao and Nervion 
naval shipyard were arrested after 
a strike for higher pay, as were 14 
streetcar workers at Burcena, Bil- 
bao-Portugalete railway traffic was 
Though the European wheat crop, cur eg wien : 2 e 
ee . percent, ee year, it people were jailed for secretly col- 
will still be 13 percent below the lecting funds to help political and 
labor Wai? 543 
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million dollars of taxpayers’ money into post-war Japanese . 


reconstruction, and the occupation authorities have crippled 


labor’s demands for higher stand- @— 
huge storage facilities. there. Gen- 


eral Electric has held 28 percent 
ownership in the Japanese To- 
Shiba (Shibaura) electrical equip- 
ment monopoly with 45,000 work- 
ers. 4 


: * ö 
Since the U.S. occupation, To- 
Shiba has been given many profit- 


The National City Bank of New 


eral Douglass MacArthur has 
barred a Japanese Congréss of In- 


_| terference with the occupation.” ; 
industrial investment in Japan in- 


inghouse, Sperry Gyroscope, United 


fable U.S. Army contracts, and Gen- 


dustrial Unions strike there as in- 


Other U.S. companies with direct | 
„elude duPont, Republic Steel, West- 
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Two of the 1,000 women delegate 
Euclid, Minn., a farmer’s wife and a mother, 


of Little Falls, Minn., read the constit 
Wallace, 
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AFL and CIO are represented by two California delegates—Lofton 


‘Fowler (left) of the International Longshore and W arehouse U 


Jay Brown, 
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Progressives Can 
Stop War Drive 


By Arnold Sroog 


When the Progressive Party convention ended last 
Sunday night in Philadelphia, Wall Street knew that its 
drive for war had headed into an obstacle capable of 
stopping it. 

Because the central issue of that dramatic gather- | 

„„ ing, both in the minds and the hearts of the delegates 
a Oo ge | and leaders, was Peace, And it was the kind of a desire 
. for peace that meant something—it had a program, a 
specific way of getting peace, whether or not Wall Street 
wanted it. 

This specific way is peace through negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. 

In the words of keynoter Charles P. Howard, the 
war crisis “can be solved only at the conference table, 
never on the battlefield.” It is this demand, now carried 
to the far corners of the nation by the returning dele- 
gates, that carries within it a powerful obstacle to the 
war program, because it @xposes the heart of that pro- 
gram—refusal to work for peace in any way. 

“The White House has said that it is tired of talking 
over differences,” Howard charged, “and I say we are 


tired of dying over them.” 
* 


THIS DETERMINATION to end the cold war is, 
spelled out in the platform adopted by the Progressive 
Party, which turned its guns on the Marshall Plan as the 
key instrument in the bi-partisan war policy. It demands 

repudiation of the Marshall Plan, repeal of the draft, 
and abandonment of U. S. military bases on the territory 
of other nations. 
The Marshall Plan, it charges, is a means of aub- 
verting the independence of nations and making them 
subservient to the interests of the great banking houses 
of Wall Street. 

U. S. policy in Israel, it charges, is part of the Mar- 
shall Plan war policy; which considered Middle East oil 
more important that the lives of the people of Israel and 

more imporpant than the pledged word of our government. 
It demands immediate de jure recognition- of Israel, 
-: granting loans to the new state and immediate lifting of 

+ the arms embargo against it by presidential action, 


ve Party during a demonstration fo * "THIS CONVENTION showed its mettle on the redz 
chante — baiting issue alsa, when it took its stand four-square in 
~The Wesker. Photos by Peter oS ab 5 — . mh * 
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PHILADELPHIA—Magistrate, Joseph Rainey, Progtessive-Party Congressional 
candidate, and 10 other prominent elpHians took the lead last week in rousing Phila- 
delphia for action from Congress on Civil Rights legislation. A Conference last Thursday 


—— ———¢night at the Hotel Stephen Girard 
A oth 
RS BUILD FIGHTING 


PHILADELPHIA—The miners who attended last 
week's Miners-for Wallace meeting here have a stake in the 
drive to win the coal fields for the Progressive Party candi- 
date. | 

They ve known injunctions and 
policemeri’s clubs; mine wrecks and 
filthy coal town living conditions. 
All of which adds up to why they're 
organizing the miners of Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Illinois and 
other states for Wallace in 48. 

Like Joe Carr. : 


HE LIVES just outside of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. and works in a mine at 


— 


GOLDIE WATSON, campaign 
manager for Magistrate Joseph 
Rainey, seconds the nomination ef | 
Wallace. Mrs. Watson is a mem- 
ber of the Progressive Party's na- 
| tlenal committee. | 2 . 
Exclusive pictorial coverage of last week’s Progres- 
sive Party Convention by The Worker staff artists and 


nounced the new-look Mundt bill, photographers on Page 13. 
and the recent arrest of Communist — 
leaders as attempts to divert public 
attention from the current burning 
issues, 


“Therefore,” the sponsors of the 


Wallace Support 
wer ee Growing Among 


feat of any .revived version of the 
Mundt bill, and that attacks on 
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Triadelphia. 


A tall, thin plain-spoken man, he 
spent 26 of his 40 years in the 
mines. Now a member of the safety 
committee of Local 4285 of the 
UMWA, he has been a past vice- 
president of locals 45, 46 and 51, 
For three and a half years he 
served on the pit committee or 
grievance committee of local 51. 
Joe is married and has six children. 


Joe Carr chaired the miners’ 
Wallace conference at the Stephen 
‘Girard Hotel last Sunday. Here is 
what they hammered out after 
hours of discussion. 

In a fighting mood they called 
for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, enforcement of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, restoration of the 
Wagner Act in its original spirit. 

They included in their program 
the demand for police powers en- 
abling mine inspectors to enforce 
mine safety conditions, payments 
to miners for time lost because 
of mine shutdowns due to safety 
negligence, and government in- 


spection of health and sanitary 


provisions in mining camps. 
They also called for an in 
training program for youth in 


THE BIG PUSH for organization 


of Miners-for-Wallace came July 


11, when Henry Wallace came to 
Charleston, West Virginia, to ad- 
dress the first state convention of 
that State’s Progressive Party. 
Leaving the convention floor he 
went directly to a special miners’ 
conference where he sat around 


and talked with miners from all 


over the State about their common 
problems. From there on in the 
miners began to roll. 

Two weeks later, at the Party’s 
national convention here miners 
who were delegates met and ham- 
mered out the above program. 

The miners extended their dis- 
cussion to the question of national- 
ization of the industry; the matter 
of popularizing the main findings 
of the Boone report; an extensive 
government medical survey of con- 
ditions in the coal industry; and 
the question of the next organiza- 
tional steps to consolidate a Na- 
tional Miners for Wallace group. 

The men who started this most 
important kind of political action 
on the part of basic workers are 
the men from the mines them- 


political minorities shall stop.” 
Among labor, religious and civic 
leaders who called last week's 
conference, sponsored by the local 
Chapter of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, were: Rabbi Elias Charry, 
Rev. E. Luther Cunningham, Rob- 


Ripley Forbes, Francis Fisher 
Kane, Mrs. Alice Liveright, Rev. 
John L. Sims, Rev. Ralph Norman 
Mould, James Price and Prof. 
Thomas Woody. 


ert Cook Folwell, Rev, Kenneth 


selves. They are the men from the 
pits who cut, dig, load and Carry 
the coal to the mine heads. 


George Matola, 
* 

A CROATIAN MINER from Sid- 
man, Pa., George is a member of 
Local 8502 of the UMWA. He's been 
working in the mines since 1920. It 
wasn’t until 1933 and 1934 that the 
fields in which George was working 
first became unionized. In with the 
union from the start, George has 
also been in with the new party 
movement from the start. George is 
also married and also has six chil- 
dren. Like Joe, he’s fighting for 
those kids and their future. 


‘Today the People Were Different’ 


EDITOR’S NOTE: What took 
place on the streets of Philadel- 
-phia last week-end, while the Pro- 
gressive Party was meeting in 
Convention Hall? The Worker 
sent out a correspondent to find 
out. Elsewhere, we report the 
Convention itself. Herewith, we 
give our roving correspondent’s . 
impressions. 


PHILADELPHIA — Today that 
main stem was different somehow. 
You walked up and down its con- 
crete walks a hundred thousand 
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had been betrayed by the men 
who peered from behind the heavy 
curtains in the Union League. And 
the strains of “Glory, glory halle- 
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We're in his district. We know a 
lot about him. We think he'll get 
a lot of votes next fall. He's a 
fighter.” 

And on the field a Negro man, 
smiled and rocked as Paul Robe- 


sing before. But I know he’s 
wonderful,” 
The people’s candidate for the 
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Steelworkers 


PHILADELPHIA.—Indications of a break through for 
the Progressive Party ticket among Pennsylvania’s steel 
workers were evidenced at last week’s new party founding 


convention. 

More than 60 steel workers 
from plants in the Pittsburgh 
attended the conyention and par- 
ticipated in the Steel Workers- 
for-Wallace panel. 

* 

ALONG WITH approximately 250 
other steel workers from other parts 
of the nation they mapped out a 
policy designed to involve the en- 
tire membership of the CIO Steel 
Workers in the drive to elect 
Wallace. 

Joe Robinson, rank and {filer 
from the Crucible plant in Pitts- 
burgh was elected co-chairman 
of the National Steel Committee 
for Wallace. He reported that 
work. for Wallace will center in 
the nation’s five steel centers: 
Pittsburgh; Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania; South Chicago; Calumet 
area in Indiana; and Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


* 

ROBINSON also said that Lee 
Pressman, former general counsel 
for the CIO and the United Steel 
Workers, and Paul Robeson will 
tour those areas to arouse support 
for the Wallace ticket. 

According to Robinson, also co- 
chairman of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Steel Workers Committee 
for Wallace, and other rafik and 
filers, Wallace sentiment in the 
Crucible, Jones and Laughlin and 
Homestead plants in Pittsburgh is 
on the rise. 

* 

MORE WORKERS are accepting 

Wallace buttons and literatures, 


which they say is a sign of rising 
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Ne 
3,000 stories. We | 

people, “What do you think of the Con- 

tion?” 

“WONDERFUL? “Inspiring.” 
“Great.” Best thing ever happened.“ 
“History was made.“ 


“THE NEGRO,” keynoter Charles 
Howard told reporters, “The Negro in 
America finds a sense of his dignity as a 
human being in the New Party.” Perhaps 
this sums up what all the people here felt, 
white or Negro, young or old. 


“ITS A PLACE where you can be 
honest,” a young Jersey delegate told us. 
“In other places, even the young people 
talk like cynical old men. Here, even the 


older people act young. 
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Dr. J. Z. Stambler 


9 Se. Sth Street Telephone 
Phila., 6 Pa. LO. 38-6819 


Official IWO Optometrist & Optician 
A Complete Eye Service 
Serving the Phila. Area 


KAY BEE 


RECORD SHOP 


m only progressive record shop 
SEE US FOR. TELEVISION | 
Mall ang Phene Orders Filled 
2762 Kensington Ave. 
N. 47887 
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here, Even if you could add singing and 
pictures and television, and the searing 
pitch of some of the spontaneous demon- 
strations, you would still leave undone the 
essential spirit of something new being 
born, 


THE FUTURE was at work here, but 
it is the work of the future that will tell 
the story of what happened in Philadel- 
phia. ) 

THE POEM of this convention will be 
written as the events it forecast take place 


just as the poem of Gettysburg was done 


by Lincoln after the battle had been ful- 
filled. And this is what the New Party 
reveals, the enormous creative fund that 
human beings tap inside themselves as 
they find their proper place with others 
in the building or the new party and the 
new world. 
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ANNUAL PICN 


of the 


LABOR PRESS. COMMITTEE 


of 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 15, 10 A. X. 


at LINDEN PARK GROVE 
Castle Shannon, Pa. 


> 


WILLIAM. z. FOSTER 
National Chairman of the 
Communist Party 
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_ ENTERTAINMENT — ATHLETIC EVENTS 
DANCING — BARBECUED LAMB 
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5 — hiladelphia’s, police stepped. up ‘their manhandling of Negro . 
= parent ae brutally beat a 20-year-old boy — 0,6 e in Aw 
rth ia last eek. The bo Robert Campbell, St., a 
a bed ys A =} PITTSBURGH. —The Pear n Wallis Commit 


=| tee 8555 put Mayor Lawrence on the spot b 
enfores at uu “owned swimming: pools the e 


given the “water treatment” besides 


Beatings follow last 
Week’s Rainey Affair 


The latest outbreak of police 
violence against the Negro peo- 
ple came only a week after Mag- 
istrate Joseph Rainey, Progres- 
sive Party Congressional candi- 
attacked by police and jailed for 
20 minutes in a West Philadel- 
phia police station. 

The police attacks have aroused 
widespread indignation in Negro 
communities. They have stepped 
up the pressure for passage of a 
full civil rights program by the 
special session of Congress, and 
the election of Magistrate Joseph 
Rainey, the state’s only Negro 
eandidate for Congress. 

The case of the Negro boy is 
being handled by the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People as well as in- 
dividuals involved in the Rainey- 

or-Cengress Campaign. Harvey 
Schmidt is lawyer for the beaten 
woman, in whose ease the 
NAACP is also interested. 


HARRISBURG-—A 50 beide babes 0 to insure bead 4 
- of a sorely needed ‘Fair Employment Practices Act in the 1949 


legislature is being initiated here this weekend. * 

The Pennsylvania Bi- Partisan Committee for an FEPC. has 
called a ‘special meeting of its board of directors to consider a 
program for the coming year. According to leaders of the FHO 
Committee plans will be developed over the weekend for writing 
a new bill to be presented when the 1949 legislature meets. Ways 
and means of reactivizing county committees of the organization 
and affiliated groups will also * discussed. 


THE REVITALIZED e is projected at a time when 
unemployment, particularly in Eastern Pennsylvania, has reached 
its highest peak since the end of the war. More than 250,000 are 
reported out of work in the state. 

* 

HARDEST HIT in the rising jobless wave are the Negro 

workers, historically the first to be fired and last to be hired. 


Discrimination against Negroes as well as Jews and other minority 


groups is more rampant than ever in light of the increased unem- 
ployment. Thus the passage of an FEPC with teeth in it, and 
a mass movement to insure its enforcement, is high on the agenda 
of progressive groups throughout the state. 

A tremendous campaign for an PEPC was launched by the 
bi-partisan committee in 1947 but was defeated by the Republican 
stated machine headed by Senator Edward Martin, then Gover- 
nor, in 1947 but was defeated by the Republican state machine, 
directed by GOP boss, Joe Grundy, 

* 

LARGE LOBBIES and marches on Harrisburg marked the 
earlier drive, which involved labor, civic and religious groups in 
one of the broadest movements to ue organized on any issue in 
this state. 

* 

THE FEPC MOVEMENT this year takes place under different 
conditions. There is growing dissatisfaction with both old parties, 
Veteran FE campaigners say an effective mass movement is 


eae means wigs ak says in 


: Pittsburgh, 


meeting with him, 


The Western Pennsylvania Youth- 
for-Wallace Committee and the 
Pittsburgh Civil Rights Congress are 
supporting the fight. ‘The. local 
youth group itself is circulating a 
leaflet and a petition demanding 
the immediate ending of such dis- 
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being beaten at the 19th and Ox- 
ford Sts. Police Station. He is now 
back in General Hospital, recover- 
ing from injuries received from the 


police. 


possible only with the inclusion of all groups, particularly those 

attracted by the new, Independent Progressive Party movement. 
* 

LEADERS OF the 1947 PEPC campaign included co-chairman, 

Rev. G. K. Williamson and Mrs. Gifford Pinchot; Rabbi Louis 

Wolsey; Rabbi Simon Greenberg: Goldie Watson, presently cam- 


paign manager for Progressive Party Congressional candi 

" istrate Joseph Rainey. es 
ACCORDING to Mrs. S. Campbell, 

his mother, the boy had been re- and was beaten when arrested. 


leased from the hospital on Satur- Two weeks later he was again! 
day, July 18, His mother took him beaten at the 19th and Oxford sta- 


— . Fhe Water Se see page 13. 
for a drive and left him at 19th and on and sentenced to three months 
Columbia, where he visited a friend. |". the House of Correction. He 


He met Eddie Lewis, a younger transferred to the General Hos- 
boy, whom he playfully picked up pital when it was learned he needed 
and carried into a nearby poolroom. mental treatment. ri * 
He set Lewis on a table. The beating of the pregnant 


* Negro woman occurred at Smed- 
THE TWO came out, spectators) ley St. and Venango last week. 
said, and wrestled with each other * 


r convention? Mane ter Mena’ eed 


PHILADELPHIA.—A strike of 300 American Pulley Co: employ | 


complete victory for the strikers: After soll dl maintaining their picket. lin 


playfully. Then a police squad car Ms. MAUDE MALSON, 26, and week : 
s, the workers, mem 
pulled up. One officer, standing m her eighth month of dakar bs ind tie — ere 2 Local 155, GAY: 3 Washers, won a 90 to 


two feet away, fired a shot into the became involved in an argument! vacations,” vacation: pay improved 
with a butcher in the area who re- piece- work rates and other benefits. UAW Rai u- 
fused to take back some meat she! The strikers completely defeated we 
wished te return, The butcher! sno comsanvy Aten co cat. 
called police as the argument grew Leaks 8 bts to cut 
hotter. U work rates, eliminate over- 
Others arrived and, according to 
Mrs. Malson, he said: “Take the 
damn meat and get the hell out of 
here.” 2 | 
Mrs. Malson said that when she 
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Progressives Can 
Stop War Drive 


By Arnold Sroog 
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When the Progressive Party convention ended last 
Sunday night in Philadelphia, Wall Street knew that its 
drive for war had headed into an obstacle capable of 
stopping it. 

Because the central issue of that dramatic gather- 
ing, both in the minds and the hearts of the delegates 

% ee mee . and leaders, was Peace. And it was the kind of a desire 
% 25 5 for peace that meant something—it had a program, a 
a ae specific way of getting peace, whether or not Wall Street 
„ 8 wanted it. 
. = This specific way is peace through negotiations with 
5 the Soviet Union. 

In the words of keynoter Charles P. Howard, the 
war crisis “can be solved only at the conference table, 
never on the battlefield.“ It is this demand, now carried 
to the far corners of the nation by the returning dele- 
gates, that carries within it a powerful obstacle to the 
war program, because it exposes the heart of that Dt: 
gram—trefusal to work for peace in any way. 

“The White House has said that it is tired of talking 
over differences, Howard charged, “and I say we are 


tired of dying over them.” 
* 


THIS DETERMINATION to end the cold war is 
spelled out in the platform adopted by the Progressive 
Party, which turned its guns on the Marshall Plan as the 
key instrument in the bi-partisan war policy. It demands 
repudiation of the Marshall Plan, repeal of the draft, 
and abandonment of U. S. military bases on the territory 
of other nations. 

The Marshall Plan, it charges, is a means of sub- 
verting the independence of nations and making them 
subservient to the interests of the great banking houses 
of Wall Street. 

U. S. poliey in Israel, it charges, is part of the Mar- 
shall Plan war policy, which considered Middle East oil 
more important that the lives of the people of Israel and 
more important-than the pled ged word of our government, 
It demands immediate de jure recognition of 

granting loans to the new state and immediate lifting of 
the arms embargo against 5 by presidential action.” 
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— Ft Wallace ch the | "THIS CONVENTION showed its mettle on the rede 
ace : Co na acy also, when’ it took its stand four-square. in 
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JERSEY TURNS OUT to cheer Henry Wallace’s nomination for President of the United States. An 
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Worker Photo by Bert 


New Party Delegates 
Rip CP Indictments 


NEWARK.—One hundred twenty-one of the 144 New Jena delegates and observ- 
ers to the Philadelphia founding convention of the Progressive Party demanded immedi- 


ate dismissal cf the indictments of Communist Party national board members in petitions 
to President Truman and Attorney- ®— 


'NEGRO LEADERS HIT ARRESTS 


NEW ARK.—The following statements were made by 
e eee err Deu. 
chairman of the Communist Party of Essex County, for their 
| opinions on the indictment of the twelve leaders of the Communist 


and especially regarding Benjamin J. Davis. 


General Tom Clark. 

Including many of the state’s out- 
standing trade union, farm, busi- 
ness and professional leaders; they 
condemned the arrests “as an 15 
tempt to promote new fears to divert 
the American people from their de- 
mands that something be done to 
curb inflation, provide housing, 


| Party, 


: 


- HERBERT TATE, attorney, mem- 
ber of “Newark Board of Education 
and ponder in New Jersey civil rights 


and above all to — the drive to has always been forthright in his 


War.“ 

“This scare,” they declared, “is 
timed to silence all opposition to 
the policies of the administration 
and ite bi-partisan foreign’ policy. 

“Knowing this, we will not allow 
ourselves to be diverted from the 
main fight we must make to win 
our demands for price control, re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Act and 


An 
111 


it 


van he vally..will be held at Public| 


fight for Negro rights in the ea: 
York City Council.” 

HARRY HAZELWOOD, 1. at- 
torney, president Newark Branch 
‘NAACP; Davis has done a com- 
mendable job in New York for the 
people's rights ... These indict- 
ments mights be part of the old 


plan to stir up confusion or they 


may be just plain old electioneering 
civil liberties. from the ‘special ses- 


„ Davis was elected to the New 
York City Council with the people’s 


Pressman Talks 


= In Paterson 


- PATTERSON. — Lee Pressman, 


former general counsel of the na- 
tional CIO, will speak here Wednes- 


day ata Fourth Ward Wallace-for- 
President rally. Pressman will re- 


port on the founding convention of 


eee ge, ly ag rea 


ul rep- 
—— eee eee St the 


ner of Hamilton Avenue. 
ag Rey ae a ee 


in the nation; Pressman| 


full knowledge that he was a Com- 
munist, despite the cry of “Com- 
munism” ...My immediate reaction 
was one of shock.” 

O. S. McCollum, editor N. J. Afro 
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Convention Spurs 
Progressives 
To New Gains 


NEWARK. — New Jersey’s Independent Progressive 
Party—a vital wing now of the new nationwide Progressive 
| Party founded in Philadelphia last weekend—will “bring 
the spirit of the new party convention to every city, shop 


Progressive director, who said his 
organization -has already begun 
preparing meetings throughout the 
state to report on the Philadelphia 
convention. 

“They won't be just reports, 
either,” Bloom said. “They'll be 
demonstrations to rally the people 
on the rockbed issues of food prices 
and civil rights.” 

The high price issue was key- 
noted at the convention by the 
New Jersey delegation, with Mrs. 
Katherine Armitage Van Orden, 


PAC-78 Strong 


American: “My personal .opinion is 
that the government could better 
have spent its time trying to punish 
the people who are really prévent- 
ing democracy, such as those who 
gouge out the eyes of Negro vet- 
erans and run white girl scouts out 


always been sincere, I have known 
him for a long time. If nothing 


else, he has called attention to some 


of the worst conditions in our 
country. I don’t think the Com- 
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and farm community in New Jersey.” That’s the word from 
Morton Bloom, state IRAP eer eae a 


telair Congressional candidate, 
delivering a call to battle against 
the food gouge that brought. the 
delegates into the aisles. 


FOUNDING PRESIDENT of the 
national League of Women Shop- 
pers and a former member of Pres- 
ident Truman’s OPA. advisory coun- 
cil, Mrs. Van Orden introduced her- 
self as “a mother, a housewife end 
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sugar during : 
went ee It's now being sued toe plenty by the 
which didn’t mind its sugar profiteering par- 
ticularly but doesn’t go for the “bankruptcy” dodge. 
American Brands, in business little more than a 


U. S. Gov't, 


year, swung in with National Biscuit Co. and Sunshine 
Biseuit Co. for the major part of its $5,000,000 gross. 
Any businessman will tell you you don’t get accounts like 


that without an In.“ 
launched American Brands: 


Here are the bedfellows who 


. Frank (Chi-Chi) Livorsi, just out of stir at the 
time for running narcotics . . . former United States 
Attorney Howard M. Lawn. . . William. Giglio, who 
until not long ago shacked up at the former home of. 
the late United States Senator Barbour . . and the 


outfit was incorporated in 
Rossbach, father of U. S. 


1946 in the office of Adam 
Attorney Edgar Rossbach 


(now accused of offering a bribe in behalf of the kin of 
a bigtime liquor mobster—as well as being probed for 
possible connections with Jimmy Pellecchia’s $630,000 
sticky fingers) . .. Pellecchia, by the way, was a big 


New Jersey leader in the 


anti-Communist “letters-to- 


Italy” campaign—and was started in Jersey politix by 
two outstanding redbaiters—former Governor Harold 


(Shoot-em-down) Hoffman 


and Newark’s Public Safety 


Director John (Shout-em-down) Keenan. . . Had 


enough? 


ANY CHANCE Attorney-General. Van Riper will order a Grand 
Jury presentment of criminal negligence against Public Service Cor- 
poration for the death of five construction workers in as many days? 
Two painters were killed at the PS plant on Fishouse road, Kearney, 
when a eable gave way and their scaffold plunged 30 feet. . and 
three construction workers were mangled to death after a 175-foot 
broken-cable fall to a pile of heaped scrap metal at the PS generating 


station near the Passaic River in Newark... 


„The latter three were 


employes of the United Engineers & Construction Co. of Philadelphia 
—like PS itself, a part of the tremendous Morgan-dominated United 
. do their arithmetic hy the Billion. . . . 


7 


which less than four 


Mayor Donal Connolly of accepting bribes as been appointed 


affiliation. 

It is known, however, that he has 
long been a supporter of Connolly: 
in the Democratic Party. 

THE EX-JURY FOREMAN also 


jrefused to answer whether or not 


didate for United States 
Patty in the record-breaking 


SPIRIT OF YOUTH.—James Imbrie, Independent Progressive can- 
Senater, vies with his teen-age daughter 


r N. 
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tendent of buildings and grounds for the entire Trenton school system 
Saul, of 31 Liberty Street. The job pays $5,350 to $7,000 
Szul is manager of the American Fuel and Supply Co. at 419 Lalor Street. 

He gave a “No comment” answer to The Worker’s questions regarding his political 


a year. 


(his company had ever sold supplies|St. address is the American Plour 
and Supply Co. 
The appointment must be ap- 


proved by the Trenton School 


“Certainly, I intend to accept it,” 
he said. “I feel I am qualified for 
the position in every respect.” 
Sul was a little vague as to just 
how his experience as manager of 
the American Fuel and Supply Co. 
had prepared him for the $5,350 to 
$7,000 school board job. But he 
wound up his self-reference with 
an emphatic clincher: 

“I want you to know I have 
the backing of the Polish-Ameti- 
can Congress!” F 
THE POLISH-AMERICAN CON- 
GRESS is a reactionary-dominated 
outfit which seeks to organize . 
American public opinion against 
the present Polish democratic gov- 
ernment. It hit its stride before 
the war as a propaganda agency 
for the fascist Pilsudski regime in 
Poland. 

Szul told The Worker he had 
never been connected with Charles 
Coughlin’s pro fascist National 
Union for Social Justice, of which 


for Henry Wallace at Philadel- 


Milk Rise Looms Again; 
Foran Adopts ‘Conn. Plan’ 


NTON.—Connecticut Plan or no Connecticut Plan, ¢ 

New jeans milk consumers face another cent-a-quart 

price increase unless Goy. Driscoll is swamped with demands 
for lower milk prices within the next few days. 

‘That’s the outlook here following State Milk Director 


Arthur Foran’s latest move in the @— 


inflationary spiral that is hitting 
New Jersey children with drastic 
reductions in their daily milk 
ration. 

Foran last week demonstrated his 
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‘the increase along te consumers. 


The new “producer”: increase goes 
into effect Wednesday. 

Unless the already widespread 
campaign for lower milk prices is 
stepped up immediately, observers 
believe, New Jersey is faced with 
the prospect of 24 and 25 cent milk. 


shore areas are aready paying 25 


cents as result of Foran’s July 17 


Sussex when the legislature recon- 
venes August 16. 

Cleverly playing on the tremend- 
ous gap between what the milk 
,jcompanies pay the farmers and 
what they charge the housewives, 
the plan has been announced as 
guaranteeing higher prices on the 
farm and lower prices in the cities. 
It has been hailed as such by the 
rightwing - dominated State CIO 
‘Council and the “liberal” New 
Jersey Milk Associates. | 

But — with milk distribution 
sewed up by the big companies like 
National: Dairy Products and Bor- 
den. outlets — it is clear that the 
new producer-level minimums can 


<lhelp both the farmers: and the 


children only if they are coupled 
with a ceiling on milk prices at the 


* distributor-consumer stage. . 


That’s the clue to Foran’s latest 


move—and to Driscoll’s. 
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ALFRED. K DRISCOLL, GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY: . 

e ee eee er- stendante. 
s of New Jersey have been victimized in 
| in the interest of the milk trusts. We 
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Connolly was once Trenton organ~- 
izer. . 

The mayor is also a former 
member of America First, Inc. 
He hit the headlines last October 
as main instigater ef a violent 
mob that stermed Contemporary 
Auditorium in an attempt te pre- 
vent a Communist Party at 
which Gerhart Eisler was to 
speak. A New Jersey Chancery 
Court order prohibiting anti- 
Communist violence at the meet- 
ing was met by the mayer with 
the remark: That doesn’t mean 
a damn thing to me.” 
Connolly was indicted on charges 


Flash—Driscoll 
For Socialism? 


LONG BRANCH—Goyv. 
Driscoll—the man who missed e 
the Republican Partys vice-presi- | 
dential candidate when Tom Dewey 
swamped Sen. Vandenberg—is being 
red-baited here. 

Seeking to clear his administra- 
tions skirts of the million-dollar: 
Elberon jetty scandal, Driscoll has 
run smack into the spectre of com- 
munism. 

Driscoll last. week said one way 
out of the Elberon mess would be to 
open the state-owned jetty project: 


The State “jetty-project” — in) meeting to draw attention away 
reality a chain of private backyard|from the impending indictment. . 
ocean swimming pools developed at JOHN D. WALKER, former state. 


taxpayers’ ‘expense. by former state | Beauty Culture Control Board m- 
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rot, the people have a right to be heard throuh a new party,” reads the banner around the balcony at the convention. 
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AFL, and CIO are represented by two California delegates—Lofton 
Fowler (left) of the International Longshore and Warehouse Union, and 
ay Brown, AFL construction worker. 


Two of the 1,000 women delegates, Mrs, Freda Eisert: (left) of 
Euclid, Minn., a farmer’s wife and a mother, and Mrs. Agnes Johnson 
of Little Falls, Minn., read. the constitution, 
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See Story on Page 3 and Editorial on Page 6 


Progressives Can 
Stop War Drive 
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By Arnold Sroog 


When the Progressive Party convention ended last 
Sunday night in Philadelphia, Wall Street knew. that its 
drive for war had headed into an obstacle capable of 
stopping it. 


Because the central issue of that dramatic gather- 


both in the minds and the hearts of the delegates 
and leaders, was Peace. And it was the kind of a desire 
for peace that meant something—it had a program, a 
specific way of getting peace, whether or not Wall Street 
wanted it. 

This specific way is peace through negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. * 

In the words of keynoter Charles P. Howard, the 
war crisis: can be solved only at the conference table, 
never on the battlefield.“ It is this demand, now carried 
to the far corners of the nation by the returning dele- 
gates, that carries within it a powerful obstacle to the 
war program, because it exposes the heart of that pro- 
gram——refasal to work for peace in any way. 

“The White House has said that it is tired of talking 
over differences, Howard charged, “and I say. we are 


tired of dying over them.” 
* 


THIS DETERMINATION to end the cold war is 
spelled out in the platform adopted by the Progressive 
Party, which turned its guns on the Marshall Plan as the 
key instrument in the bi-partisan war policy. It demands 
repudiation of the Marshall Plan, repeal of the draft, 
and abandonment of U. S. military bases om the territory 
of other nations. 

The Marshall Plan, it charges, is a means of sub- 
verting the independence of nations and making them 
subservient to the interests of the great banking houses 
of Wall Street. 

U. S. policy in Israel, it charges, is part of the Mar- 
shall Plan war poliey, Which considered Middle East oil. 
more important that the lives of the people of Israel and 
more important than the pledged word of our government. 
It demands immediate de jure recognition of Israel, 
Franting loans to the new state and immediate lifting: of 
the arms embargo against A by presidential action... 
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never failed to respond with 3 to a courageous leader. 
why from the first days of his activity in the steel 
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plause for the man a 
and disdain for the 9 


MALI, 


k PEOPLE WANT ACTION! — 
in the League, plus his natural 1 | | 
talent, made him a logical man to . | Kroll does not pretend to favor 
lead in the organization of the steel THE PEOPLE'S couriter-attack is gathering in 


workers’ union in Youngstown. He] strength. 

le aplish what could : ; ge 5 nd 
pee 5 xs reer 55 3 Here in Ohio the greatest illustration of this is to be 0 idate 
ers who did not understand the] found in the ruling of the Ohio Supreme Court which 0 rt R ling 


society in which they lived. throws out the Hitler decree by Secretary of State Edward 


His talent and success as an or- J. Hummel against the candidacy of Henry A. Wallace. 


ganizer estionably could h . 
2 — to a high The court’s ruling is by no means satisfactory, It does COLUMBUS, o. — 9 ficht 


position of leadership in the na- not give full election rights to the Progressive Party. must still be waged to place 


tional CIO. But Hall’s ambitions fſthe names of Henry A. Wal- 
. Sor ‘the ‘advancement of his But the Supreme Court—and it has never been à lib- ace and Glen H. Taylor on 


class and not for personal advance- eral court—was forced to take notice of the rising ‘temper the ballot in Ohio this fall 

ment at the expense of his fellow) of the people who are sick of inflation and the continual |. adio re 58565 iat e 
Workers. ; . newspaper ac- 

scream of Communism to cover the attempt by the Re- |.ounts in the daily press have mis- 

He subscribed to the words of publicans and Democrats to overthrow the health, wel- lead many persons by not giving 

fare and living standards of the nation. .  |the full details of the decision by: 

+’ . | the State Supreme Court. 

f : 5 | the terms of that ruling 

GO INTO any Ohio mine, mill or factory today and i the names 2 Wallace nor 

you will find a remarkable change taking place. The re- 

sentment that has been smouldering is bursting into flame. 


| | Every union leader, every member of the Commw- 
ognition as a staunch defender ot Mist Party has been presented a wide open avenue of op- 
the rights of workers; he was win- portunity to save our. country from eam. 


ning kind of recognition 
from. ‘te owners te lame Olle The people are ready. 


corporations. * | 
They brought about his arrest THE INDICTMENT of 12 leaders of the Communist 


and. conviction for: actiyity in the Party, including the beloved Gus Hall, chairman of the 

Little Steel strike in Youngstown) Ohio Party, is illustrative of the desperate moves that are 

— . paid the price of imprison- being hastily made to divert the mounting wrath of the. 
people. 


Not long after that he came to 

Truman has become frantic, The b conven- 
tion was a debacle unparalleled in politieal history. The 
| two-party fraud has ended. At the same time the new party 
of Wallace has leaped to major influence and stands as an 
obstacle in the way of the war plans of the bi-partisan 
coalition. 


an and’ J. Edgar Hoover know full 
well that the Communist Party has never been the advo- 
cate of violence. And the Ohio Supreme Court recognized 
this in its ruling on the Wallace case when it declared. 
that no showing had been made to the effect that per- 
sons charged with being Communists had advocated the 
overthrow of the government. 5 

1 

‘THERE IS A LIMIT to the deception of the people. 
There is a limit to the amount of contempt that can be 
exhibited for the intelligence of the voters. There is a 
limit to the piling of lie upon lie by the daily press. 1 


3 The Communist Party of Ohio is especially proud 
that its state chairman, Gus Hall, has been selected as a 
target of attack by the corporations who own our govern- pnt 
ment lock, stock and barrel. He has been a persérving |, 
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work here. 1 don't set policy.” 
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But progreasi ves can place him in only one category agent for 
the forces who desire fascism. 
8 ea: 0 0 9 0 

THOSE STEEL workers at National Tube in Lorain are erupting 
again. Four out of the five delegates elected to attend the Ohio PAC 
conference in Cincinnati Aug, 8 are Wallace supporters. 

08 8. „ * , 

CITY LAW DIRECTOR H. Herchel Hunt of Youngstown was quick 
to declare to a local taxpayer that the payroll tax was “in all respects 
legal.” But this_same legal light was equally quick to rule that a 
proposed FEPC ordinance was illegal. A Youngstown steel worker 
quipped to us: “This guy Hunt makes ‘classy’ rulings.” 

« a „ 

A COMBINATION of Catholic churchmen and Social Democrats 
had a big delegated meeting scheduled in Bohemian National Hall 
in Cleveland. They were geing te do a blasting job on the Gottwald 
government in Czechoslovakia. The State Department in Washington, 
it was freely. rumored, was lending encouragement. | 

But when the evening arrived not a single Czech organization, 
including the Catholic groups, sent a representative! 


AKRON CITY officials are whooping it up again for a municipal 
payroll tax. They are using the excuse that a cut in the sales tax 
means reduced revenue for the city. Not a single one of these officials 
has called upon the governor or the legislature to enact taxes on the 
swollen profits of Ohio industry. 

>" * — 

CINCINNATY’S Jack Kroll holds the record of being the only 
delegate who returned from the Democratic convention with an ex- 
pression of hope for Harry. He made the amazing statement, “President 
Truman has a new look now, and I must say that the new look becomes 
him.” 8 

8 „ * * 

SEVEN THOUSAND workers at Willys-Overland in Toledo, who 
can’t meet the cost of living now, were rewarded by the company 
with a layoff. 

3 N 89 2 e 

THE BUREAUCRACY of the Cleveland Federation of Labor was 
stunned when Ralph Rymas of the Painters Union spoke up for Henry 
Wallace. They realize that the new party movement can catch on like 
wild fire and want to prevent the rank and file from hearing the issues. 

* 7 * 

The number of unemployed in Cleveland continues te climb. 
On July 1 the figure reached 38,000 which was the highest for the 
year and 4,500 more than on June 1. 
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CLEVELAND, O.—What railroad labor needs 
t leadership of a Gene Debs to replace 
throttle. In this center of railroad union headquarters, the 


1 — 1 — i 
Expose Plan 
For Guard 


today 


gant. 


ized labor has won a third wund 


the pie- card Rip Van W 


Ten million members of organ- 


is the courageous and intelli- 
inkles now at the 


Whitneys, the Johnstons and 


has not been adequate in the race 
against inflation. But 1,250,000 rail- 
road workers only irecently com- 
pleted their second round and will 
not actually negotiate for the third 
until next month, 
* 
THE RECORD shows that in 
March, 1947, the non-operating 
unions filed demands for a 20-cent 


get up enough steam to carry 2 
Segregation 


wage or rules movement successfully 
DAYTON, Ohio—An attempt to 


to a swift conclusion. 
foist a Jimcrow National Guard 
on the people of this community 
has been exposed and is now being 
vigorously fought by local progres- 
sive groups. | 
It was discovered that Herbert 


of postwar wage increases. This 


award was for 15% cents. 


The operating camps 
sbatacl ‘of armory pressed by the rank and an 
migh bey ror | e desiring to cover up their failure 

dead to negotiat& rules changes, then 


The hush-hush dea leaked 2 — filed for a 30 percent wage increase. 


General Kenneth 
Cooper informed Lowery that the 


rewarded with the appointment of 


a President’s Emergency Board and 


recommendation, and set May 
11 tor a national rail strike. To 


WHITNEY 


Frame NMU Agent 
CLEVELAND, O—Mike Vargo, pa- 

trolman for the National Martimie - 

Union, was back at his post in this 


\city after his release on $1,000 bond 


in a frame-up by Sandusky police. 
The police charged that Vargo 

struck a scab from a Canadian ship. 

Vargo was not present when the 

fight occurred. doe Babin, another 
— 


Red Cross Run Out 
CLEVELAND, O.—Housing is not 
a national emergency in the opinion 


lof the Greater Cleveland Chapter of 


the American Red Cross. 
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reads the banner around the balcony at the contention, 


Mrs; Freda 


Euclid, Minn., a farmer’s wife and a mother, and 


of Little Falls, Minn., read the constitut 


ion, 
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Two of the 1,000 women deélegates, 
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AFL and CIO are represented by two California delegates—Lofton 


» | Fowler (left) of the International Longshore and Warehouse Union, and 
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Jay Brown, AFL construction tor ker. 
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Progressives Can 
Stop War Drive 


By Arnold Sroog 24 


When the Progressive Party convention ended last 
Sunday night in Philadelphia, Wall Street knew that its 
drive for war had headed into an obstacle capable of 
stopping it. 

Because the central issue of that dramatic gather- 
ing, both in the minds and the hearts of the delegates 
and leaders, was Peace. And it was the kind of a desire 
for peace that meant something—it had a program, a 
specific way of getting peace, Whether or not Wall Street 
wanted it. 

This specific way is peace through negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. 

In the words of keynoter Charles P. Howard, the 
war crisis “can be solved only at the conference table, 
never on the battlefield.” It is this demand, now carried 
to the far corners of the nation by the returning dele- 
gates, that carries within it a powerful obstacle to the 
war program, because it exposes the heart of that pro- 
gram—refusal to work for peace in any way. 

“The White House has said that it is tired of talking 
over differences,” Howard charged, “and I say we are 


tired of dying over them.” 
* 


THIS DETERMINATION to end the cold war is 
spelled out in the platform adopted by the Progressive 
Party, which turned its guns on the Marshall Plan as the 
key instrument in the bi-partisan war policy. It demands 
repudiation of the Marshall Plan, repeal of the draft, 
and abandonment of U. S. military bases on the territory 
of other nations, 

„The Marshall Plan, it charges, is a means of sub- 
verting the independence of nations and making them 
subservient to the interests of the great banking 8 
of Wall Street. 

U. S. policy in Israel, it charges, is part of the aie” 
shall Plan war policy, which considered Middle East oil 
more important that the lives of the people of Israel and 

more imortant than the pledged word of our government. 
It demands immediate de jure recognition of Israel, ' 

| granting loans to the new state and immediate lifting of 
the arms embargo against by presidential action. 
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Pick Wallace 
State Ticket 
On Sept. 18th 


DETROIT.—Electors for Wallace 


|bail for Carl Winter, 


pin: , : 
wera 
ve ng 


DETROIT —More than 


| 


and Taylor, a state ticket and candi- 


dates for U. S. Senator and repre- 


sentatives in 


Sept. 18. 

Convention sessions start 10 a.m. 
at the Mirror Ballroom here. The 
convention will be open to the pub- 
lic, but only accredited delegates 
will be permitted to speak or vote. 
Candidates chosen by the Progres- 
sive convention will have their 
names placed on the ballots in the 
final elections since no primary is 
required. 

The Progressive convention will 
be held four days after the primary, 
elections of the Republican and 
Democratic parties. 

The Progressive candidate for 
U. 8. Senator will contend in the 
final elections against Frank E. 
Hook, Ironwood, pro-Truman Demo- 
crat, and Homer Ferguson, author 
of the “new look” Mundt Bill. Hook 
and Ferguson are uncontested in 
the primary. 

W. McKay Skillman and Eugene 
Keyes, withdrew, leaving Sigler un- 
opposed in the primary race for 
Governor, Skillmian belongs to the 
Dewey-Black-Toy wing of the Re- 
publican Party. He was maneuvered 
out of the running. Former Mayor 
Edward J. Jeffries joined the Sigier 
forces, as was predicted by the 
Worker three weeks ago. He ran 


against Sigler in the last election. 


Grosse Pointe business executive 
G. Mennen Williams is the main 
contender for the Democratic nom- 
ination for governor. : 


In the first Congressional District 
George G. Sadowski, incumbent 
Democrat is opposed by six con- 
tenders for the nomination. State: 


time luminary of the Democratic 
Party in Michigan. 


P to manufacture 


| Winted asked that at least a 
brief delay be granted until his: 
attorney, Ben Safir, who was on his! 
way, could arrive. Judge Picard 
|merely proceeded to ask Winter if 
‘he was Carl Winter and, upon re- 
ceipt of the affirmative, Picard 
{murmured something to the effect 
that Winter should take advantage 
of every legal technicality. 

| Be then placed the exorbitant 
bond of $10,000 on Winter and went 
home, while Winter went to the 
County Jail, where he spent the 
night. The next day, when $10,000 
was brought into court, Picard de- 
nied that the star chamber session 
the night before had been an ar- 
raignment, but admitted that the 
$10,000 bail bond still stood. In 
New York, six other leaders of the 
Communist Party had ben released 
the night before in custody. of their 
attorney and the next morning re- 
leased on $5,000 bond. 

Later, when the news seeped into 
the Federal Building that 600 people 
had gathered $10,000. in 18 hours, 
the judge found out “that in New 
| York the bail was 65,000.“ He re- 
ran convened the court and set bond at 
$5,000. 


„ 


MEANWHILE a mighty protest 
campaign was mounting to Presi- 
dent Truman and Attorney General 
Tom Clark in the form of tele- 
grams and resolutions. 

The Detroit press, which over the 
past period has done more than its 


Senator Stanley Nowak is out to 


defeat, incumbent John Lesinski in 
the 16th District Democratic pri- 
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- DETROIT—A solid laber peace program was due te be mapped 
out at the 16th Congressional District Legislative Conference in the 
Dearborn Hotel on July. 31 

Scheduled as featured speaker at the gathering was State Senator 
Stanley Nowak, whe has filed the maximum of 2,117 signatures on 
nominating petitions for Congressman. Newak revealed that the Nowak 
for Congress Committee had collected well over 5,000 names. 

Saturday's conference was sponsored by 100 people and organi- 
zations, including the Progressive Party of the 16th District, headed by 
Percy Liewellyn, member of the national] Ford UAW bargaining 
committee. 5 

Liewellyn warned that the special session of Congress, in view of 
the Republo-cratic record, is “a danger for the people as a whole.” 
Incumbent Rep. John Lesinski and others, Liewellyn charged, “will 
CCC legis- 

Others scheduled te address the conference were Prof. Russell 
u . of Me 
New York Voters Research Institute. 

8 _J 
evidence morning after Winter's arrest, vis- 
that could later be used against ited businessmen and friends and 


‘Winter that he had admitted to collected $600. Another elderly 


being the Carl Winter in the indict-|woman, within several hours, col- 
ment with all the implications that lected $100. Workers came to the 
could therefore be drawn. ORC offices at the Reid Building 
* all day Wednesday with dollar bills 
CLOSE TO fifty thousand leaflets and up. The bail fund drive is 
in the name of the Communist continuing with $15,000 raised up 
Party, giving the details of the at- to last Saturday. 
tempted mass frameup of Commu- The CRC arranged a mass Civil 
nist leaders by FBI agents, were Rights conference attended by rep- 
distributed within five days after resentatives of many organizations 
‘the first arrests. to make a statewide campaign to 
The Michigan Civil Rights Con- vin dropping of the indictments 
gress reported that during the 18 against the Communist Party lead- 
hours when 600 people collectively ers and prepare for any form of 
raised $10,000, many individuals did Mundt-Nixon fascist law that may 
yoeman work. One woman, the be. introduced in Congress. | 


60 Michigan Youth at 
3rd Party Convention 


DETROIT —More than 60 Michi-, and 
gan youth delegates attended the 
founding convention of the Pro- 


ai saat ta: the: Sabina ci 
rector of the Youth for Wallace 
movement, 


— 


WALLACE N UAW ? 

sented Youth for Wallace and} DETROII—Pricr to the Pro- 
Student for Wallace Clubs; gressive Party convention over 200 
throughout the state. About half oft UAW-CIO local unions in 13 states 
the youth delegates were trade had set up Wallace Committees, ac- 
unionists. Cities represented in- cording to the Auto Workers Na- 
cluded Detroit, Ann Arbor, ‘Ypsi-| tional Committee of the Progres- 
lanti, Flint, Pontiac, Grand Rapids sive Party. 

— = 


a passport to Victor Reuther to at- 
tend Marshall Plan conferences in 
London, Paris and Berlin, Frank 
Danowski, President of Local 51, 
UAW-CIO, was bluntly refused & 
similar passport. 

‘Danowski, a Wallace supporter, 
was planning to attend the Work- 
ing Youth Conference to be held in 
Warsaw, Poland. Danoswki said he 
knew of another progressive union- 
ist that was refused a passport. The 
conference is called by the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth 
representing 40,000,000 young people, 
“This move is purely a dis- 
eriminatory one. The State De- 
partment is afraid of people that 
will bring back the truth from 
Eastern Europe,” said Danowski. 


FEWER ON RELIEF 

: DETROIT—The Department of 
Public Welfare reported that in 
May, for the first time in more than 
a year, the relief case load de- 
creased, Cases received during May 
totaled 15,786 as compared to 18,-. 
443 during April. 


WALLACE CLUB 

ST. JOSEPH, Mich-—The twin- 
city Progressive Club was launched 
here in a meeting called by Larry 
Jacobson, Temporary chairman on 
July 25. 


} 


) ö 
through one of its pen prostitutes, 


John Carlisle of the Detroit News, 
to frame Carl Winter for what they 
reported was a remark in the court- 
room. 

Judge Picard had asked Winter 
if he was the Carl Winter named | 
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A* THE BEGINNING of this year the 
Bonine-Tripp Act of Michigan was invoked 4 i 
* 


against the UE-CIO at the General Magnetic Corp. 
Detroit. 

Prosecutor McNally, without batting an eye-lash, rushed roug! 
warrants for the arrest of the president of UE Local 937 and fou 
employes of the corporation. An injunction restraining the workers 
from striking was promptly secured, : | 

The mays and their stooges in the prosecutor’s office and n 

the courts figured the UE was easy pickings because 

neither mn uther 

Scholle forces would 2 to the defense of. th 

left-led electrical workers, Unfortunately, they W 

right. Only the Wayne County CIO Council: 

on a drive in defense of the electrical workers. 
r cule ns foe eee reece, | 


T.— rd ein 1 will odie. e Aug. 15 on acceptance of a 13 
r wage increase, negotiated by UAW president Walter P. Reuther and a top 
up mainly of his supporters, are wondering why essentially the same 


set a rejected em. c 
foo & Die Makeis 
Win AY rike With IIc 


nitte > ‘minus Reuther. 

‘ie Reuther - dominated top 
D. < bargaining committee, 
when it rejected the 13 cents two 
weeks ago, appealed to the 116,000 
‘Ford workers to give them a strike 


mandate in order to go in and win 
a minimum of 20 cents. Of that 20 
cents, there was to be 14 cents for 
a straight wage increase and six 
cents for social security benefits. 
The workers rolled up, according 
to union estimates, a 98 percent 
vote for strike. 


Backed up by the strike mandate 
of the Ford workers, the committee 
went back in to negotiate after 
Reuther had sent the company a 
telegram saying the union was 
willing to meet. 

The week before Reuther had 
made his first appearance at the 
Foid negotiations since he was shot. 
After several hours he stomped out 
declaring that “it was bucking 
theoretical windmills in there.” 


The next week he entered nego- 
tiations again and the usuai day 
and night negotiations act was put 
on. with the final outcome 13 cents 
and an increase of 20 hours vaca- 
tion pay for three to five year 
seniority men that differed hardly 
at all from what the union had 
rejected before. Reuther said the 
settlement equalled a 16% to 17 
cent raise, 

* 


MEANWHILE the original de- 
mands of the Ford workers for 28 
cents an hour increase, return of 
the paid 20-minute lunch period 
taken away from 65,000 workers by 
an umpire decision, and a 10-cent 
bonus for foundry workers were 
completely ditched by Reuther and 
the top committee. 

The settlement also rocks 21,000 
World War II veterans in Rouge 
plant and several thousand in other 
Ford plants who had won & prom- 
ise from the union bargainers that 
no agreement would be signed un- 
less the company granted vacation 
credits to GI’s for the years spent 

im the service. At the same time 
the joint Bugas-Reuther statement 
referred to an unexplained liberal- 
ization of vacation rules for vet- 
erans, 

The tool and diemakers in Ford, 
who get 30 cents an hour less than 
union tool and die makers in job- 
bing shops outside, saw their de- 
mand for equalization of their scale 
to the outside shops buried in a 
committee which will meet in the 
future. . 

There was no doubt that when 


DETROIT.—Fifty-five hundred tool and die makers, 


members of UAW locals, 155 and 157, last week won a 15c} 
an hour wage boost, improved vacation pay and an injury 


clause that grants workers pay fore 


the entire day if they incur in- 
juries on the job. 

The strike affected more than 
100 tool and die shops and lasted 
close to six weeks, one of the 
longest strikes in the history of the 


tool and die section of the union. 


The settlement was approved by 
the membership and work has now 


‘resumed in all shops. The origina! 


demand started with 35-cents an 
hour and finally, before the strike, 
came down to 20-cents. The 16- 
cent settlement was hailed by 
union leaders as a victory. 


Speed-up Seen in 
Buick’s Penalties 


FLINT.—General Motors Corporation; in a desperate 
drive for production in the Buick plant here, fired 10 men, 
gave penalty layoffs of one to four weeks to 31 other workers 


and handed out hundreds of others 


reprimands——all for taking a few 
minutes daily to eat lunch on the 
job. 

At the Chevrolet plant, speedup 
has become such a major issue that 
the local has scheduled a strike 
vote, receiving permission from the 
UAW Int. Exec. Board to take the 
poll. 

At the Buick plant last Monday 
a mob of plant protection men 
awaited the incoming dayshift, with 
the firing, discipline and reprimand 
slips which they proceeded to hand 


out as the men came into the plant. 
This, of course, entirely ignored the 


regular grievance procedure set up 2 


in the contract. 


Joe Berry, president of Buick 
local, stated that what the company 
had done could only be classified 
as a mass lockout of the union. 
Berry said that an effort would be 
made to process the grievance 
through regular channels. The com- 
pany was non-committal as to 
whether they would do 80. 


The drive for intensifying speed- 
up is also in practice at the Ford 
plants, where, without any struggle 
on the part of the Reuther-domin- 
ated leadership, the Ford company 
has put into effect a 25 percent 
increase in production. 


Using Cash Reserves 


UE NOTE CHEERS 
UAW STRIKERS 


SOUTH HAVEN, Mich—UAW 
National Motor Casting strikers 
here were encouraged by a mes- 
sage of U. E. Local 931, Benton 
Harbor, just before the state police 
moved into harass the pickets. 

The U. E. message declared: 

“Local 931 UE pledges.to you 
in your fight against your em- 
ployer, every bit of support we 
can muster. If called we will make 
every effort to be on your picket- 
line, If you need finances, let us 
know and we will try to help. 
Your fight is our fight. It is the 
fight of every decent American 
citizen.” 


Ask Boycott of 
Too-Dear Meat 


DETROIT—Last year’s drive for 
50 cent meat was put back on the 
order of the day with a call to 
boycott high-priced meat issued by 
the Greater Detroit and the United 
Consumers Councils. 


Last Oct. 20 to 27 was set aside asi 


50-cent meat week by the Joint 
Committee to Combat High Prices 
chaired by Mrs, Bess Sniderman, 
and the Congress of- American 
Women. It succeeded in temporari- 
ly forcing down some prices 
through the boycott action. 
Charles C. Lockwood, attorney 
for the Consumers Councils, urged 
labor unions to join housewives in} 
the boycott of high sre meat. 


E. 


Republican Attorney General Black (who daily blasts 
the smaller fry auto dealers, while keeping a discreet . 
silence on auto manufacturers, bankers and steel 
barons) ordered warrants in Muskegon for the ar- 
rest of the Reutherite Regional Director Leonard | 
Woodcock and the pro-Reuther Local 539 UAW president James Elliott | 
in the next major Bonine-Tripp test case. - | 
This made Scholle “so mad” that he got a resolution adopted | 
condemning the arrests at the Michigan CIO convention, while promptly | 
stifling a move for a $1,000 donation to the embattled local. At the | 
same time he got the state CIO constitution amended so that the full | 
three cents per capita could be used for administrative expenses, thus 
leaving less funds for a real drive against the Bonine-Tripp Act. 
* 

IT’S CLEAR THERE’S a flank movement by the powers that be 
who are sneaking up with the full strikebreaking powers of this law. | 
They temporarily by-passed the mighty Chrysler strike and the effec- | 
tively strong tool and die jobbing shop strike in Detroit, but slapped | 
warrants on the leaders of small locals outstate, regardless of internal | 
union wings. Circuit Judge Theodore J. Richter’s temporary injunc- | 
tion against Bonine-Tripp prosecutions in 104 Detroit shops leaves | 
the arena clear for the outstate prosecutions. If they get away with | 
this flank movement they believe that they then can build a pocket 
around Chrysler, Ford and Tool and Die workers and cut them down | 
with this vicious law. 5 | 

So it’s time for Reuther’s followers to get hep to themselves and | ; 
build one solid front with all left-wing and progressive forces in labor's | 
ranks to stop the Bonine-Tripp hatchetmen. The UE, UAW, Furriers, | 
Steelworkers and AFL window cleaners and hod-carriers must all be 
defended against this renewed strikebreaking drive. It’s a case of 
hang together or get hanged separately! . : 

* 

HERE’S HOW THIS LAW aims to cripple strikes: 

After serving a 10-day notice on a mediation board appointed | 
by a boss-party governor, they proceed to take a strike vote which | 
must occur on plant premises. This makes it easier for the plant 
bosses to cow the workers from voting strike, with the full cooperation ; 
of the boss-party mediators. 

Now it’s OK for the boss-party governor to be elected by a minority : 
of the Michigan electors (as long as he gets a majority of those who : 
do vote), but the same set-up is taboo for labor under the Bonine- | 
Tripp Act. | 

The boss-party mediators only recognize your strike “as legal” | 
if a majority of ALL the workers in the unit vote for strike, regardless | 
of whether they are union members or not, and regardless of how | 
many vote. Hence every worker NOT voting betause she’s giving | 
birth to a baby in a hospital, or because he’s having his appendix | 
yanked out, or is home in bed suffering from an over-dose of speed-up, | 
is counted AS A VOTE AGAINST THE STRIKE! Then to add insult. 
to injury, the boss can get his last offer printed on the ballot. | 

Now if the boss desires some more high and fancy stalling he can 
claim that the union doesn’t represent the .employes. The boss- 
mediators then hold up the strike vote and first take a representative 
vote, with the union paying the costs. The boss-party mediators on 


— 


— 


their own rules for this election, and if there's no past precedent on 
what the bargaining unit is, they can proceed to carve it up to 
heart’s content. 

UNDER THIS LAW workers in any public utility, municipally 
owned utility or any hospital can’t strike at all. They are forced to 
submit to compulsory arbitration, a clear form of unconstitutional 
involuntary servitude,-so beloved by the editorial writers and real 
estate owners of the Detroit News. 

And what compulsory arbitration they get! If the union ignores ; 
this rigamarole and doesn’t appoint its man on an arbitration. board 
of three the boss-party governor kindly obliges by appointing the 
“labor rep” for them. The second arbitrator is appointed directly by 
the boss affected and the third one is appointed by the boss- 
presiding circuit judge. Which, of course, makes it a fair 3 impartial 
board of 3 to 0 against labor (and remember all this fascist-like clap- 
trap is put over on us in the guise of a struggle against “red totall- 
tarianism,” “Iron Curtain,” etc.). 

Yes, it’s about time that solid labor front in Michigan launched 
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JOSEPH HILTON, brother of Willie Milton, murdered Negro Com- 
mumist, discusses the case with Ralph Powe (right), Civil Rights at- 
torney, after leaving Felony Court in Brooklyn. Milton, who was beaten 

er ae ee eee 
Charge of “felonious assault.” 


Murdered Negro’s 


ights for Cops Conviction 


By Art Shields 


Joseph Milton, brother of Willie Milton, murdered Negro Communist, is 8 


J John R Tones N 8 ' 
The . Be: Wieglilaitnk Cea anit 
5. “And we'll go bigger and stronger this time than we did 


Tie We'll pin President Truman down, and make it hot 
oo 


for those Democrats and Repub- 
licans who double-talk so. much but 


do nothing.for the people.” 


We expect over 10,000 this time,” S Cier ateta ‘Cons 
Miss White declared, “because I gress, 915. L Street, NW, under the 
think a lot of people are going to direction of Len Goldsmith. 
answer the calls made by Con- ‘© Repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Vito Marcantonio and) Taw. | 
Paul Robeson at the Progressive}. e No “new look” Mundt Bill. 
Party convention.” Robeson is Co-| „ Repeal of the ‘Truman “loyal- 
chairman of the committee. S| ty order. 
Delegations wii pour into Wash-| . 
inet pes rai Free- pore end of armed ser 
dom Buses, and by auto. They will en. 
carry banners saying “Make This 3 


Brother 


_ against Communist leaders. 

® Anti-poll tax, anti-lynch, and 
FEPO legislation. 
A permanent and decisive end 
to Jimcrow in government de- 
.. -partments. | 

Just out of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
’ Miss White’ worked for a 


began her present work, She is a 
native New Yorker. and lives with 


fighting for the punishment of the cops, who shot his brother in the back on his doorstep her parents at 1871 Seventh Ave. 


in Brooklyn. 

Joe is fighting a police frame-up 
against himself at the same time. 

Joe was fighting on both fronts 
last Tuesday, for instance: In the 
morning he appeared in Brooklyn 
Felony Court as a defendant on a 
charge of “felonious assault.” 
In ͤ the afternoon he called for 
the indictment of the police killers 
at a mass meeting on his own block 


defense conference in the South 
Third St. Methodist Church in 
Williamsburg last Monday. — 

Twenty-five delegates from the 
American Labor Party, the Civil 
Rights Congress, the Communist 
Party and trade unions had been 
summoned together by the new 
Committee for Justice in the Mil- 
ton Case, when two detectives tried 
to come in. 


The cops were barred: the con- 
terence was for delegates only. 

But 20 minutes later a plain- 
clothesman strode down the aisle 


) on-the of the Bedford t the church, bawling out thes 
— — killer, ‘The Veryone must give him his nam 
game demand is being made in d Organization. 

many other Milton rallies in Brook- He was one of the third degree 
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sm Union members are r flys 


She recounted some of the ex- 
sluggers. The audience voted unan- periences of the June 2 delegation 
F that picketed the White House, and 


got out. subsequent delegation to the Re- 


ALP Nominates N. V. 
Congressional Lis: 


Headed by its two incumbent congressmen, Vito Mar- 
cantonio and Leo Isaeson, the American Labor Party nomi- 


nated a slate of pro-Wallace candidates for Congress that 
included but eight endorsements of 


e nominees of other parties. 


| each 
im the 3 onside the Tour congressional seats. in 


county, while in Manhattan three 
See cana partes Laborites and three Democrats 
for the six. seats. In Brooklyn the 
Ar named four Laborites, four 
Democrats and one Republican, For 
the Staten Island district, the ALP 
named Frank Cremonesi. 5 

A three-cornered race for N. L. 
County Surrogate was opened with 
ja statement from ALP candidate 
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ALP nominated full slates for the 
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ern states, New Jersey, 
wrt points west of Illi- 


he first of the special four-sec- 
tion- New York Freedom Train 
leaves New Tork's Pennsylvania 
Station at 6:30 am. (EDT) Thurs- 
day, Aug. 5. It will take on the 
NA eee My. ds Celegn- 
bp 

Special foundirip ‘tickets for the 
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“This marks,” Miss White said, 
“another big step of the Negro 


partisan drive toward war and fas- 
cism.. Only by masses of people 


fighting can ~~ secure their fu- 


ture.” 


Sol Bloom in the 20th District. The 
Republican nominee 18 Jules Just- 
in. Alvin Udell, state treasurer of 
the “ALP, is running in the 17th 
against Republican incumbent 
Frederic: Coudert. 

In the Bronx; ‘where Democratic 
Boss Edward J. Fynn has arrang- 


O. John Rogge, former Assistant ed a county-wide deal with 


Attorney General and chairman of 
the State Wallace. Committee, who 
declared that the issue of his can~ 
didacy was “good. government” as 
jagainst machine candidates. 5 
DEMOCRATS . ENDORSED 
de ALP in Manhattan were Paul 
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Wallace party 
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By Olive Sutton 


ce Danube Meet 


The Danube, fabulous river of medieval tale and war- 
time reportage, will be the subject of a conference in Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, this weekend, with the Big Four foreign 


ministers and six Danubian states 
sitting at the polished tables. 
Austria, whose participation in 


rt 
the where-with-all to put it into 


operation. 


the conference was opposed by the The Balkan peace treaties, effec 
Soviet Union since the peace treaty tive Sept. 15, 1947, specify: “Navi- 
for her has not been concluded, ation on the Danube shall be free 
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will be present in consultative 
status. The other nations partici- 
pating are Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania 
and the Ukrainian SSR. 

The conference was initiated by 
the U. 8. State Department last 
spring after the March Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting recommended 
FR. It is important for more 
reasons than the Wall Street news- 
papers will permit to meet their 
readers’ eyes. 

| * 

FIRST OF ALL, commerce on the 
Danube, which in fact had dropped 


‘Reports from Europe about the 
quiet, untravelled blue waters have 


trol for four-fifths of the river 
flows through the territory of the 
new democracies. They hang this 
on the. fact that the facilities of 
the main -prewar monopoly of 
‘Mavigation, the Danube Shipping 
Co., were turned over to the USSR 


and open for the nationals, vessels 
of commerce and goods of all states, 
on a footing of equality in regard 
to port and navigation charges 
and conditions for merchant ship- 
ping.” | 

This provision, you can be sure, 
will be pushed for all it is worth 
by Britain, France and the U. 8. 
to open up the river to Marshall 
Plan traffic on Marshall Plan 
terms. 

There is an uneasiness in these 
quarters concerning the Danubian 
majority, styled “Soviet-domi- 
nated” in the papers. That the 
Danube is logically the affair of 
the Danubian states, and scarcely 
a special province of Washington, 
D. C., is dlithely ignored. James 
{Reston predicted in the N.Y. Times, 


WHAT 
DANUBE would mean to the coun- 
tries of Europe—east and west and 
like—is well illustrated by a re- 
port from Alexander Kendrick, Star 
correspondent. On July 7 he re- 


ported from Vienna: 


“Before the war Austria sent 41 
percent of her exports to the other 
Danube. states. When ERP was 
drawn up, the U. S. State Depart- 
ment estimated that Austria would 
have to do 26 percent of her ex- 
port trade with those same coun- 


tries in order to recover. But in 


the past few months U. S. occu- 
pation authorities in Austria have 
without explanation cut the item 
to 11 percent. They do not want 
Austria to trade with the East, 
although she must in order to sur- 
vive.” 


Wall Street Has Billion-Dollar 
Stake in Japanese Industry 


TOKYO (Telepress).—Now that the U. S. has put 1,000 
million dollars of taxpayers’ money into post-war Japanese 
reconstruction, and the occupation authorities have crippled 


labor’s demands for higher stand- 


dn the form of German war assets. rds, private capital from Wall St. 


ube settlement in abeyance to 
- “gabotage”.the Marshall Plan. 
The fact is that mne Marshall 
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‘The National City Bank of New 


York, Chase National Bank, Bank 


of America, and J. Henry Schroeder 
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huge storage facilities there. Gen- 


ment monopoly with 45,000 work- 
ers. 


Since the US. occupation, To- 
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WASHINGTON, July 8 of State. 
George Marshall today joined Gen. Omar Bradley 


in - upholding Jimcrow in the government services. 
nin upho Truman’s e anti-bias proclamation 
2 thus has been belied in life by his subordinates. 

e e eee maa han ee thr 


refuse to end Jimcrow in the gov- 
ernment services. 


Royall, who several months ago 


JAILINGS SHOW RISE 
OF STRIKES IN SPAIN 
MADRID (ALN) —Spanish work- 


spite the Franco dictatorship, which 

has declared strikes illegal and pun- 

ishes them without mercy. Nine 

welders.of the Bilbao and Nervion 

| naval shipyard were arrested after 
BRADLEY . a strike for higher pay, as were 14 


Less European Wheat’ 

Though the European ‘wheat crop 
will rise 38 percent this year, ine 
will still be 13 percent below the 
1935-39 average. | : 


curtailed 


See: 
“When the old parties rot, the people have a right to be heard throuh a new party,” reads the banner around the * 
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AFL and CIO are represented by two California delegates—Lofton Two of the 1,000 women delegates, Mrs. Freda Eisert (left) of 
Fowler (left) of the International Long¢#hore and Warehouse Union, and Euclid, Minn., a farmer’s wife and a mother, and Mrs, Agnes Johnson 
Jay Brown, AFL construction worker, of Little Falls, Minn., read the constitution. 
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DETROTT.—Seven pages of plagiarized copy and posed pictures entitled Could the 
Reds Seize Detroit” in the August 3 “Look” magazine was challenged this week by Carl 
Winter, state chairman, Communist Party a ae er Winter demanded that “Look’s” 
editor, Gardner Cowles, allow® 
equal space to a true story | 


taries in. the office of Local 14, Also walking the picketline were Freda 


Borgelt, secretary of the Or. local, and Gertrade Moroney, a member 
of Local 29. 


Miss Bereit said that negotiations had been conducted with 
Local 14 since last August on a demand te increase salaries from 
$96.75 to $45 for a 35-hour week. Also sought are 30-day sick leaves, 


President Richard Gosser, said 
week raise. 
committee of the Toledo 


‘Shoot’em’ Order 


DETROIT.—Increasing pressure of the protest move- 
ment led by the Joint Committee for Justice for Leon Mos- 


ley has forced Police Commissioner Harry S. Toy to issue 
a new version of his “shoot em“ 


edict. 


He 
shoot 


now instructs his officers to 
‘em in the case of a felony 


usuen 


We own and operate our own 


Far Coats Cleaned, 
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land that they should not be shot 
in the case of a misdemeanor. 

“Trigger-happy” cops from now 
on will have the additional alibi: 
“We thought it was a felony.” 

When Toy’s officer, Louis Melasi, 
now. indicted for manslaughter, shot 
and brutally. beat the 15-year-old 
Leon Mosley he didn’t even know 
thai the car driven by Mosley was 
not his own. 

The joint committee is demand- 
ing cash indemnity from the city 
of Detroit for the Mosley family, 
removal of Toy, a Warrant for the 
arrest of Boland Melasi’s partner 
in the brutal slaying and a speedy 
trial for both. 

The manslaughter charge against 
Melasi was forced by mass pressure. 
The city officials wanted a complete 
white-washing of the Mosley kil- 
ling. They were aided in this by 
the ACTU and reformist groupings 
who steadily repeated the reaction- 
ary lie that the case was being pro- 
moted by the Communists to “cre- 
Hate disorder.” 

Toy's latest order recalls that in 
a letter to Allen Sayler,. chairman 
of the Michigan Progressive Party, 
the Commissioner said that “Un- 
Americans”—in whose ranks he m- 
cludes Wallace supporters—should 


Artist Scares 
Marshall Plan 


‘DETROTT.—Andrew Maglia, art- 
ist and decorator, said the Mar- 
shall Plan “is only 
useless effort” after returning from 
ag ann pa 
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be “shot, thrown out of the coun- 
try or put in jail.” Toy has never 


a miserable 


with actual photographs of 
the policies and actions of Detroit’s 
Communists, 


James Metcalfe, Look staff writer, 
and Frank Bauman, Look staff 
photographer, admitted that the 
Detroit Police Department and the 
Sheriffs office “cooperated in enact- 
Img the scenes depicted in this 
story.” The photos show ham ac- 


deen comimaltine un setts: t bloody 


New Twist to To y 


deeds with guns and knives and 
the captions depict them as reds. 


We don't know when Mayor Van 
Antwerp took out a card in the 
Models Union, but one photo shows 
him posed between “two gunmen,” 
holding their guns against his 
‘head, while he speaks into a CRLW 
mike with the captain reading: 

“Mayor Van Antwerp would be 
an important hostage, but’ would 
‘surrender his city only to prevent | 
bloodshed.” | : 

Carl Winter called upon Mayor 
Van Antwerp to explain to a delega- 
tion why he, the head of the city 
government, allowed himself to he 
used as a photographer’s model to 
put over this hysterical, lying Look 
article. 

While the Look editors say this 
is the story of their writer photog- 
rapher team, they fail to mention 
that the team lifted the entire yarn 
about reds taking over Detroit, al- 
most verbatim, from articles 18, 19 
and 20 of the vile James Sweinhart 
series printed March 24, 25 and 26 
in the Detroit News. 

They further fail to mention that 
the whole “take-over blue print 
plan” depicted is based on quota- 
tions which Sweinhart claims he got 
from an alleged “old Bolshevik” 
who lives on New York's East Side 
and whom he calls Rakovsky,“ just 
because that’s “not any one of his 
Several aliases.” The next day, in 
article 19, Rakovsky is turned by 
Sweinhert into a “former minor 
Soviet official,” and he holds that 
title for the balance of the series. 

Here's one sample of the plagiar- 
ism. Sweinhart quotes the alleged 


Numbers 


probe 


DEARBORN. Despite revelations that a $5,000,000 a 
year numbers racket is operating inside the giant River 
Rouge Ford plant and that the company 1 fired two members 


of supervision who helped to re- 
rwould be ‘put cn $6. bene’ the 


veal. it, Republican - Prosecuting 
Attorney James McNally this week 
refused to order a Grand Jury in- 


| vestigation: 


Dearborn police chief, Ralph 
Guy commented: “... I can’t 
fathom McNally’s stand a Grand 
Jury is the only way we can stamp 
out this type of gambling.” 
“Recently a meeting took place, 


following the Ford local 600 NRecu- 


tive Board’s demand for a grand 
jury investigation, between John 
S. Bugas, former FBI agent now 
vice president of the Ford Com- 
pany, Harry S. Toy, Detroit police 
commissioner and McNally at 
which meeting Bugas threw cold 
water on any grand jury. 

McNally, a candidate for re- 
election on the Republican ticket, 

y is not eager to cross 
swords with the powerful Ford 
Motor company and the numbers 
rackets crowd in Detroit. 

Likewise McNally has avoided 
any public comment on à story 
some weeks ago in the Detroit Free 
Press and this paper that Detroit- 
000 a year by 100 gambling joints 
i nthe city. This set of facts was 
admitted by the chief of the Rack- 
ets Squad of the Police Depart- 
ment, Sergeant Nowlin, who said 
that he had an insufficient number 
of men (four) to halt gambling on 
such a mass scale. 

Police Commissioner Harry 8. 
Toy, former Ford Motor Company 
lawyer, shouted when presented 
with these facts: “I will take it up 
with the Prosecutor’s office.” Toy 
also intimated that extra men 


chaos, incite mobs.” Sweinhart even 
forged a quote attributed to V. I. 
Lenin and the American Commu- 
nists as advocating economic con- 
fusion and bewilderment of the 
people.” But when offered a $1,000 
challenge to produce an authentic 
Communist doeument containing 


this quote Sweinhart shut up tighter 


than a clam! 
Even the rabid red-baiter of De- 
troit’s Free Press, Malcolm W. Bin- 


squad. The following week he took 
a detective off the Rackets Squad 
and plaséd him on the “Red 
Squad.“ Both Toy and McNally, 
who are constantly sounding off 
“about the Communist menace,” 
have been strangely silent of how 
the. gambling prosecution is pro- 
ceeding. . 

Ralph Guy, chief of Dearborn 
police said he would ask for a grand 
jury to be established by the city 
of Dearborn. He agreed with a 
recent Free Press editorial that if 
gambling goes on someone is being 
taken care of. 

Guy said that when the Grand 
jury of Dearborn convenes, the first 
people he will call in would be the 
building superintendents. Num- 
bers can’t be sold without their 
knowledge,” he &sserted. — 


ROSCHILD HURST 
ENTERPRISES 
(Supreme Quality and Service) 

I. HURST BROTHERS 
Master Market 

8910 W. 8 Mile at Wyoming 

2. OPHELIA’S GRILL 

8906 W. 8 Mile at Wyoming 

3. HURST BROTHERS 


Fish and Poultry Market 
8741 Oakland Avenue 


Meet your friends at 


ZUKIN’S 
SODAS and LUNCHES 
12520 Dexter near Fullerton 


Fresh Eggs 
Angel’s Poultry Market 
11392 W. Jefferson 
(River Rouge) 
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DETROIT.—The ‘Constitution of * United States i in its sixth amendment e 
that in al criminal proseention the ‘accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy trial., We 
’ im walls of the Wayne County Jail to find out how the sixth amend- 


electric fan. 


turnkey’s ‘weekly report and ob- 
served that 267 prisoners were 
“inside” awaiting trial. 

Of these 143 weré marked on the 
turnkey’s list as C, meaning colored. 
One hundred and twenty-four were 
marked W., meaning white. The 
segregation. marking om the list was 
carried into the county jail where 
Negro prisoners are separated from 
whites. ) 

Some startling revelations as 0 
the application in practice of the 
sixth amendment of the US. Con- 
stitution came to light “inside,” 


* 

TAKE THE CASE of John Black, 
a young Negro worker, 23 years 
old. Black; in a letter te-Recorders 
Court Judge George Murphy, brother 
of Supreme Court Justice Frank 
Murphy, relatéd that 80 days had 
elapsed between ‘his examination 


and his arraignment on informa- 


‘Jimprove its conditions, wages and 
job security. Every leader identified 


actionaries in the legislature, 


DETROIT 3 Richter, of the 1 Division, 
Progressive Party of Michigan, scored labor-baiting in an 
article backing the candidacy of Stanley Nowak for Con- 


gress. @ 
labor better symbolizes. service to 


Por the t ten years,” Wenden 
8 2 — Nowak. Since his first 


through many fateful..struggles to election. in 1938, Stanley Nowak has 


won not only state-wide, but nation- 
wide recognition as an able, cour 
ageous and uncorrupted peoples“ 
spokesman. 

“As the Detroit Free Press politi- 
cal reporter, James Hasneil, wrote 
in 1943: 

“His ig the unwelcome voice of 
the consumer, the employee, the 
welfare client, pedestrian. His is 
the Counsel of the Little Man... 

“The people know that Stanley 
Nowak is still their champion: This 
confidence has been shown by his 
five successive election victories. In 
the 1947-48 session of the legisia- 
ture Nowak’s was the only perfect 
record in the Senate voting list 
published by the Michigan CIO. 

“With the ddnger of war, inflation 
and depression looming as terrible 
possibilities we need in the US. 
Congressmen with the caliber and 
experience of Senator Nowak. He 
is one man we know we trust“ 


with this struggle has been smeared 
and attacked in the yess, by re- 
by 
Congress. 

“We recall that it was in 1938, ten 
years ago, that the Dies Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee began its 
scandalous attacks by singling out 
the leaders of the new Auto Work- 
ers Union. They singled out, also, 
the - political.. leaders . who. dared 
speak up in defense of the auto 
workers, especially Frank Murphy. 

“Despite these hysterical attacks, 
Michigan labor was organized, And 
labor became a factor in the politi- 
cal life of the state. None but the 
most hide-bound reactionaries now 
fail to recognize that labor’s entry 
into political life, accompanying the 
organization of labor into free 
unions, has been a force for good 
and for improving our democracy. 

“No individual from the ranks of 


tion. 

In layman’s language, John Black, 
held on what is considered a minor 
charge, was sitting inside the county 


jail for 80 days, unable to post 


Rules Judge Murphy 


$1,000. bond or hire an attorney. 
John Black until he wrote Judge 
George Murphy was a forgotten 
man lost amongst the five floors 
of the county jail and the files of 
the prosecutor’s office. 

Let it de said to the credit of 
Judge. George Murphy that he 
proceeded upon receipt of the pencil 
written letter from this abandoned 
and forgotten Negro worker to go 
to the county jail, enter the cell of 
John Black, sit on the filthy mat- 
tress and ape to the youth’s 
story. 

It was the wee of hundreds of 
thousands of Negro youth, victims 
of Jimcrow in America. Unable be- 
causé of discrimination to find 
employment, denied opportunity to 
find security; penniless, part of a 
poverty-stricken family, John Black 


mohey to provide bail, so that at 
least he could work pending his 


to pay an attorney, So 80 days 


„** 
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No Case on Cichocki 


went by sometimes before witness 
usts were gotten from the police. 
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DETROTT.— The Police Department’s case against 
UAW Local 742 President James Cichocki proved too hot 


to handle last week. Judge George Murphy threw it out of 
court for insufficient evidence. o— 

Cichocki had intervened to stop ficers of the law” had retaliated by 
two Chene St. cops from beating to threatening Cichocki with a “bullet 
death an 18-year-old Negro who was in the back,” and calling him foul 
handcuffed hard and foot. The “of- names. 

First they tried to call Cichock#’s 
crime of protecting the defenseless | 
youth “inciting to riot.” Then’ they 
made it kicking and striking a po- 
liceman. But by the time charges 
were brought before Supreme Court 
Justice Frank. Murphy’s brother, 
they had watered Gown to a weak 
zero. 

Commissioner Toy’s men discover- 
ed they can only get away with 
murder—literally—when the people, 
especially the auto unionists—aren’t 
on to their tricks. 


Slump Seen in 
Furniture Mart 


GRAND RAPIDS — Attendance! 
at the summer furniture market 
will fall 10 to 12 percent: below 


percent of the cases take more than 
six months to complete, In other 
words, from the day of the arrest 
to the day of conviction or acquittal 
a total of 190 days can elapse. If 
a person is acquitted and walks 
out a free person, he can have 
served 190 days, according to Prof. 
Waite’s report and investigation 
written up in the Michigan State- 
Bar Journal, July, 1948. 

A spokesman for Republican Pros- 
ecutor James McNally, who is 
elected by the people to initiate 
speedy. trials, told Judge Murphy 
when presented with the situation 
in the county jail, that three weeks 


8 


According to that information, it 
can take weeks longer for the pros- 
ecution to prepare the case, but 
it. still doesn’t have to take six 
ee eee 28 pereent 
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that of last year, Charles F. Camp- 
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. locals. protesting — — 
Loeal’s recording secretary wrote the UE: On behalf of the me | 
ship, I can assure ven ve are not in essa with the action taken ur 
the, UAW / these raids.” | 


Lou nter this one out: “When GM’s Alfred’ b. ben report: thie 
first quarter of 46 net profits at $96,5000,000 compared with: $60,800,~ 
000 in 7 he said: 

“The profits of the industry in general are more. omotiengl-ther< 
economic.” 

* « 98 

Now that Walter Reuther came out with 13. centa; in Pord; when. 
more was in the cards, it’s interesting to recall that if tie rank and 
file hadn’t stopped him the backward step GM pact would have been 
the pattern for all of auto. ; 

The proof comes out of the mouths of ‘hig own, Trotskyite sup- 
porters who write in their paper “Labor Action”: 

“The GM agreement was signed before éénsulting the Int'l Ex. 
Board. In spite of this situation when the IEB did meet, they ap- 
proved the idea of an escalator clause, and URGED NORMAN MAT- 
THEWS, CHRYSLER DIRECTOR TO GET A SIMILAR AGREE- 
MENT.” (Our emphasis) 

Changing times: Phil Murray who in the past tock cracks at 
the ACTU for interfering in CIO affairs, sent “best wishes for 8 
successful convention” to their recent conclave, Thomas E. Dewey also 
greeted the sessions. e 


. 


Remember when Carey, Murray, et al, sold the Marshall Plan 

as “feeding hungry Europe.” Now in a CARE peckage appeal Oarey 
admits: 

“The truth is that ECA’s program, while it will eventually. restore 
economic stability to the various countries (1) Mar NOT MEAN 
MORE FOOD ON FAMILY TABLES FOR 18 MONTES: TO TWO 
YEARS.” 

— 7 * 

Did you notice that e Democratie Party’ Claghorris hai beat 
Reuther to the draw in building a new anti-Wallace fourth party. 
Will Reuther’s post- nn new party * the fifth? i 


9 1 


The oldtimer wants you te know mie Scotty will say it again 
next week. He took a much needed vacation from his chore for 
this issue. DUIS fer Gorden $95 0 Caer 


GALA PICNIC ON AUG: 1 
FEATURES SEN. TAYLOR - 


8 DETROIT. —Contests and prizes, including: two round 
trip tickets to Europe, will feature the Progressive Party 


picnic on Sunday, Aug. I, at Warsaw Park, Dequindre at 
21 Mile. e— 

The picnic will keynote the Pro- round = a ‘gala ‘day. Admission is is 
gressive Party campaign for the 
year, with appearance of Sen. Glen 
Taylor, vice-presidential candidate. 
Taylor will talk on the Philadelphia 
convention and discuss what needs 
doing to elect Henry Wallace to the} 
White House. 

Dancing, games, éntertainment 
and refreshments are expected to 


Wallace Farm. Picnic 


PULLMAN: Mich The 4th Con- 
gressional District of the Progress - 
sive Party and Local 384 of the 
Farmers Union will hold a Wallace 
Farm Picnic on Sunday, Aug: 8, at 
Walter Mahnke's farm, three and 
one-half mites east of here on the 
— Toau. 
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—Turn to Page 3 of the Magazine Section 
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In 3 Sections, Section 1 23 Pages Price 10 Cents 


See Story on Page 3 and Editorial on Page 6 


Progressives Can 
Stop War Drive 


By Arnold Sroog 


When the Progressive Party convention ended last 
Sunday night in Philadelphia, Wall Street knew that its 
drive for war had headed into an obstacle capable of 
stopping: it. 

Because the central issue of that dramatic gather- 

both in the minds and the hearts of the delegates 
and leaders, was Peace. And it was the kind of a desire 
for peace that meant something—it had a program, a 
specific way of getting peace, whether or not Wall Street 
wanted it. 

This specific way is peace through negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. 5 

In the words of keynoter Charles P. Howard, the 
war crisis can be solved only at the conference table, 
never on the battlefield.“ It is this demand, now carried 
to the far corners of the nation by the returning dele- 
gates, that carries within it a powerful obstacle to the 
war program, because it exposes the heart of that pro- 
gram—trefusal to work for peace in any way. 

“The White House has said that it is tired of talking 
over differences, Howard charged, ang I say we are 


tired of dying over them.” 
* 


THIS DETERMINATION to end the cold war is 
spelled. out in the platform adopted by the Progressive 
Party, which turned its guns on the Marshall Plan as the 
key instrument in the bi-partisan war policy. It demands 

‘repudiation of the Marshall Plan, repeal of the draft, 
and abandonment of U. S. military bases on the territory 
of other nations. 

The Marshall Plan, it charges, is a means of . 
verting the independence of nations and making them 
subservient to the interests of the great banking houses 
of Wall Street. 

U. S. policy in Israel, it charges, is part of the Mar- 
shall Plan war policy, which considered Middle East oil 
more important thet the lives of the people of Israel and 
more impoftant than the pledged word of our government. 
It demands immediate de jure recognition of Israel, 
granting leans to the new state and immediate lifting of 
the arms eas ann gti by presidential action, 
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ering wen dee f nder 


2 prices especially have 3 
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other programs to break 


Ants in Wash- 


fords. But consumers argue that 
tuch a strike has been carried on 
for many months, without any 
slackening of high prices. 
The problem of curbing high 
prices was placed in the spacious 
laps of Congressmen meeting in the 
special session called by President 
To make certain that Congress 
comes up with price controls and 
the grip 
of irdilation, leaders of the Progres- 
sive Party called for mass delega- 
tions to Washington and mass cam- 


paigns throughout the nation. 


Ex-Brass Hat Tries 
To Jimcrow Blood 


The ex-chief of the. Navy. Medical Corps thinks Negro 


blood is, somehow, different from that which flows in the 


veins of white men. It shouldn't be used in transfusions for 
white patients, according to an or-@— 


der issued by Rear Admiral P. 8. 
Rossiter (USN retired), now chief 
of staff at 1,500-bed Gallinger 
Municipal Hospital in Washington. 

The former Navy Surgeon Gene- 
ral, on the payroll of two local 
medical schools since his retire- 
ment, banned the use of free blood 
supplies available through the Red 
Cross when that agency failed to 
comply with his request that the 
blood supplied to Gallinger Hospi- 
tal be segregated according to the | 
race of the donod. 

‘His order, dated July 16, said the 


build up its own, independent sup- 
~ 
* 
THE GALLINGER BLOOD bank, | 
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White, Negro 
Kids Hurt By 
Jimcrow Rule 


A glaring example of the dangers 
of Washington’s unwritten jim-crow 
regulations has been served up by 
the city’s recreation board. 

The board decided to throw white 
children out into the streets during 
the summer months and after 
school hours rather than allow both 
white and Negro children to play 
together. 

* 


ONE PLAYGROUND, Park View 
at Warder and Otis Streets, NW, is 
an RES eed oy: Ses Sad Begre 
children when a supervisor is -not 
present. The board ruling chased 
the white children out of the 
grounds. 

The president of the reactionary 


{Federation of Citizens Associations, 


John Connaughton, told the board 
that Negro children should be 
barred from that playground en- 
— 

A Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare spokesman, George Stan- 
ton, urged the board to “accept a 
role of real statesmanship and pub- 


ue service by making the play- 


ground available simultaneously to 
‘all the children ot the area.” 

The board refused, and passed its 
recommendation to the National 
‘Park and Planning Commission, 
appointed by President Truman. 


lon issue, 5 e 


members, and an 


ment- supported 

lining new workers who came 
in March. 

Most ot the membership of the 
Washington cafeteria local is cen- 
tered in the Government Se 
Inc., 
thousands of Federal workers in 
. Sep 
struck for a Uving wage. The 
union, whose membership consists 
chiefly of. Negro women workers, 
set an example of perseverance and 
courage on the picket line, despite} 
provocations which led to the ar- 
rest and jailing of some union 


of cafeterias serving the]| ws 


| 


in 


CAPITAL | 
AIMS 


By William C. Taylor 
‘D.C. Communist Party Chairman 
When Hitler wanted to 
seize power in Germany, 
he built a fire in the Ger- 
man Capitol and blamed it 
on the Communists. He 
used the fire to fan the 
flames of hate and hysteria | 
throughout the country. He 
fanned with one hand, ‘and 
grabbed control of the peo- 
ple with the other. 
The same thing is happening in 
the United States: President Tru- 
man and his police chief, Attor- 


ney-General Clark, are fanning 
hate and hysteria against the 
Communists. They ordered the ar- 
rests of 12 Communist leaders on 
trumped-up and false charges to 
pave the way for. bigger and more 
hysterical raids, against people 
and groups who don’t agree with: 
them. 

We predicted this would happen 


“loyalty” investigation began you 
saw an all-out drive on. unions 
and on other progressive organiza- 
tions in Washington and in the 
nation. You saw the creation of 
fear and uncertainty, the develop- 
ment of rigid thought control, 


Newspapermen 


* 


local bis i debt: Wich 
the GSI. contract due to 
Dec. 31, union leaders knew. 
were headed for an all-out umon- 
‘busting drive by. management un- 
Yess they Gould line up a sold ma- 
jority in an the shops. 

‘A few weeks. 9 
drive was launched, Its objective, 
the words of Edward E Fisher, 
president, was “to re-establish the 


to the union ranks. Most ot 
Aer who came to n! 
cafeterias during ‘the 
r 


forts: and te repay jeans 
tracted during the GSI strike. 


Vets Play 


Rank and file members 


The Washington local of the 
American Newspaper Guild, tradi- 
tionally the union’s 
stronghold, now has the choice of. 
defending the job rights of a Com- 
munist newspaperman or open de- 
fiance of national Guild policy. 

At the national Guild convention 
in San Francisco several weeks ago, | 
delegates censured the Washington 
leaders for failing to protest the 


firing: of Tom Buchanan, war vet- 
eran and Communist, from the news 
staff of the Washington Evening 
Star. 

BY THE LOPSIDED vote of 273 
to. 18, they rejected a redbaiting 
resolution offered by part of the 


out. that the by-laws of 
a es 


right-wing | 


Big Role 


In D. C. New Party 


of the District of Columbia 


Progressive Party forced. adoption of a militant platform 
at the one-day founding convention, attended by more than 


Buchanan's. 
Case Now Up 10 


©250 delegates. 


o Nearly half of the members 
elected to the permanent District 
Committee of the New Party are 
members of trade unions, both CIO 
and AN. 


@ Despite recent troubles in the 
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t had attracted the Ku-Klux-minded 
elements from several states. Back of it was their fear of a spirit 
rising among the people of the South that challenges the darkest 
forces—even when these forces are concentrated in a South-wide 
conference. } : , 2 

These “white supremacy” forces are no more afraid of Truman 


. 


mass movement. that will ferce through these measures. 

Furthermore they understand that every victory which gives 
more democratic rights to the people of the South hastens the end 
of the Wall Street-landlord dictatorship over the people of the 
South. They understand that the combination of the Negro people’s 
liberation movement in the South and the class struggle of the 
Southern working class makes the. South potentially the Achilles heel 
of Wall St. imperialism. 

AT THE “DIXIECRAT” CONFERENCE there was no opposition 
voiced to Wall St.’s program for world domination and war, for fas- 
cism at home. They cried out against a “police state”—not because 
of the real threat of a police state, but as a demagogic slogan of 
resistance against any democratic actions that the people may force 
the national government to take. 

The “Dixiecrats” are acting in the Southern tradition. The demo- 
cratic upsurge of the freed slaves and small white farmers during 
reconstruction was defeated by a “white supremacy” counter-offensive 
of the ex-slave holders and their new northern industrial allies. A 


campaign to arouse anti-Negro prejudice among the whites went side 
by side with the fierce terror. : 


— 


tactics aoe supremacy” and terror. They smashed the people’s 
tion is trying to get under way a full-scale attack 

| that the Southern people, Negro and white, made 

period and against the movement of the people 

their only, or even primary aim 

top strategists of the “Dixiecrats” are 


maj . 
: Party in the South 
to the people’s fight. There is labor ergan- 

m the South and the powerful Negro people's liberation move- 

+ has won new positions from 


time off to take his feverish child 


and arrested. 


enter suit against Texas Demo- 
cratic officials who are trying to 
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By James J. Green 


speeches in Greenville, S. C., and m 
Houston, Texas, within the next 
two weeks. Before the Democratic 
primaries. just: concluded in Texas 
(July 24), ‘“states’ righters” dis- 
tributed inflammatory cards de- 
scribing the terrible things that 
would happen if the civil. rights 
legislation were to pass. 

A half-page advertisement by the 
fascist multi-millionaire Geo. W. 
Armstrong of Fort Worth in the 
Houston Post denounced the Re- 
publican and Democratic platforms 
as being “Internationalist” and for 
the “socialistic United Nations.” | 
“Both platforms,” declared Arm- 
strong, “are brazen and shameless 
appeals for Jew and Negro votes.” 
By the light of burning crosses, 
all the vermin and poisonous rep- 
tiles are crawling out of the dark 


to a doctor. 
“At this moment a young white 
try student in Houston is 
about to stand trial for the crime 
of protestirg to police officers who 
were brutally beating a Negro ac- 
cused of a traffic violation. The min- 
istry student was mocked, beaten 


“At this moment Negro citizens 
of Harrison county have had to 


prevent them from voting. 
* 


“THESE FEW EVENTS out of the 
thousar ds daily occurring through- 


has already announced majore 


out the South and in Texas expose 
the hypocrisy. of those who are 


* 


, to the Progressive Party convention 
in Philadelphia raise their banner aloft daring a spirited session of the meeting. | 


1 


Sees Defeat of Dixiecruts 
lf Negroes, Whites Unite 


HOUSTON, Tex.—Vigorous activity has begun in the South on behalf of the 
“States’ Rights” ticket, headed by Governor J, Strom Thurmond of So. Carolina for 
President and Governor Fielding H. Wright of Mississippi for Vice-President. Thurmond 


holes 
holds a public tiation of hun- 
dreds near Atlanta, with thousands 
attending the cannibal rites. 

The NAACP in Houston, Texas, 
records a sharp Increase in cases 
of Negro workers being assaulted 
and beaten by straw bosses on the 
job. Two hundred whites gather 
for a lynching dee in Hazelhurst, 
Mississippi, but are held off by an 
assembled force of Negroes prepared 
to resist. | 
SUCH’ ARE ‘THE. DEVELOP+ 
MENTS touched off by the con- 
vention in Birmingham, Alabama; 
where the descendants of the slave- 


holders raised again the flag of 


in southern society, ‘The Klan bearers. In the roll of states, is 


not Mississippi 48th in the per 
tapita ‘income of its people, wien 
South Carolina a ciose 47th? Does 
not Mississippi lead all the rest in 
the greatest number of lynchings 
between 1882 and 1946? 

* 

NOW THAT PRESIDENT TRU- 
MAN, with his incantations over 
“civil rights,” has raised this evil 
storm, what are he and his devoted 
adherents doing about it? Nothing 
—or, to be more exact, they have 
denied that they will do anything, 
that they mean to do anything. 
For example, Rep. Sam Rayburn, 


administration stalwart, fervently 


the Oonfederacy. But they were and vigorously denied during hia 
also raising in effect the slogan of primary race in Texas that he fa- 
the slavocracy: “Some are born with vored civil rights legislation. 


saddles on their backs, and ‘others 
booted and spurred to ride them!” 
However, we must not mistake 
these descendants of the slave- 
holders; they are now the dutiful 


pensioners of Wall Street, the 


the power trusts, the textile barons, tion and then wait, would be stupid 


the oil and chemical corporate! 


monsters; the octupus: banks that 
are draining away the blood and 
the wealth of the South. 
These states righters“ are ex- 
traitors who 80 
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Texas dele- 


Governor Beauford Jester of the 
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hen the old parties rot, the people have a right to be heard throuh a new party,” reads the banner around the 
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AFL and clo awe represented by-two California delegates-—Lofton 
wee F owler:( left) of the International Longshore and Warehouse Union, and 
ay Brown, AFL construction worker, 


Euclid, Minn., a farmer’s wife and a mother, and Mrs. Agi 


Two of the 1,000 women delegates, Mrs. Freda Eisert (left) of 
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